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PREEACE 


DuRING the past fifteen years I have devoted much of my 
leisure to the study of Scottish Ecclesiastical History, and 
particularly to tracing the History of the Church of Scotland 
in Dundee, and have written a good many lectures and 
articles on the subject, giving from time to time epitomes 
of my researches. In 1897 I published a number of the 
earlier of these in the form of a booklet, under the title of 
“The Parish and the Burgh Churches 6f Dundee.’’ The 
work dealt exclusively with the Constitution, endowment, 
and management of the five Churches of which the Town 
Council are the administrators and which are well known 
by the generic name ‘‘ The Town’s Churches.’’ The 
following pages consist of some of the subsequent lectures 
and articles, and deal with the general history not only 
of these five Churches, but also of the whole of the other 
Churches in the city in connection with the Church of 
Seotland. They also deal with some of the old Institutions 
which had a connection with the ecclesiastical life of 


the city. 
JAMES A. ROLLO. 


ARGYLE HouskE, MARYFIELD, 
DUNDEE, May 1911. 
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AUR ane tbe ie 
From the Reformation to the Revolution. 


The Parish Church. 


HERE is a not uncommon impression afloat that 


the Church of Scotland owes its origin to the 
Spy great historic epoch of the Reformation from 


Popery in 1560. This, however, is a mistake. 


The Church existed for many centuries previous, 
and was then, as it is now, the National Church. By that 
great event the Church was not extinguished, nor was a 
new body instituted. The old organisation continued, its 
administration, doctrine, and form of worship being only 
changed. In other words, the Church was simply reformed. 
Every parish throughout the country had a church for public 
worship, and for many years the church of the parish of Dundee 
stood on the site of that magnificent pile of buildings at present 
standing in the Nethergate of the city, comprising the Hast, 
South, and Steeple Churches, the adjoining venerable tower, 
familiarly known as ‘‘the Old Steeple,’’ forming part of it. 
It was one building, and was called the Lady Kirk or St Mary’s. 
The floor plan took the form of a latin cross, having four 
portions—chancel, north and south transepts, and nave. The 
church was then under Popish sway, as were all the other 
Parish Churches in Scotland. Unfortunately no picture of the 
building has been preserved, but from what is known of its 
history, and judging from the tower which is still to be seen, 
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and which is one of the ancient landmarks of the country, and 
a treasure of which all Dundonians feel proud, it must have 
been a massive structure and of splendid architecture. 1t was 
appropriated along with its valuable endowments to the Abbey 
of Lindores. The abbot was the parson, but he appointed a 
vicar to perform the duties of the parish. The burden of main- 
taining the fabric of the building was laid upon and undertaken 
by the Town Council as representing the community. ‘There 
were also two monasteries and several chapels in the neighbour- 
hood, all of which were used in connection with the Parish 
Church. In 1547 the town of Dundee-was invaded by an 
English army, when sad havoc was made with its buildings. 
Chief among these were the grand Parish Church and the 
monasteries and chapels, which were all wrecked. The only 
parts of the church saved were the tower and the chancel, and 
there was now a large gap between them. For a few. years 
afterwards nothing was done towards the re-exection of the 
church, but ultimately the chancel was walled off, roofed and 
fitted up as a place for public worship by itself, and a few altars 


were erected within it. 


The Reformation Movement—Dundee’s 
Participation. 


Subsequently there occurred the great ecclesiastical move- 
ment in Scotland which culminated in the Reformation. In 
that movement the inhabitants of Dundee bore a conspicuous 
part. Their reforming impulse began with George Wishart, 
who several years before laboured diligently and with great 
self-denial in the cause, and was charged by the Lord-Governor 
to desist, and whose martyrdom roused them into exasperation. 
With so many monasteries, chapels, &c., the town was quite a 
hotbed of Roman Catholicism. Although their destruction by 


the English was not connected with the movement for reform, 


b 
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it considerably helped on the cause. The city has the dis- 
tinction of having had the first Protestant congregation 
organised in this country, and of being the rendezvous of a band 
of noblemen and others who formed the leaders of the re- 
forming party, and the place where John Knox began his great 
campaign. On the invitation of these leaders, and despite all 
danger, Knox left the place of his abode on the Continent, 
to which he had a few years previous fled for refuge, for 
he had been denounced by the Papal authority as a 
heretic, and arriving in Scotland, he came forthwith to 
Dundee, where they assembled to meet him. As he himself 
declared to them, he had come ‘in the brunt of the 
battle.”’ At this time all the reformed preachers were under 
sentence of banishment. Knox preached tathe Dundee congre- 
gation with great acceptance. They met in the restored 
chancel of the Lady Kirk, possession of which was given to them 
by the Town Council, who had it cleared of its altars and made 
suitable for the new form of worship. At the close of the 
struggle, and shortly before the legalismg of the Reformation, 
which afterwards was done by the Scottish Parliament by special 
statute, the leaders of the reforming party and others met in 
St Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, and consulted together as to 
restoring order in the country. The Church was then in a state 
of chaos. Its buildings for public worship lay for the most 
part in ruins, and there was no organisation. Ministerial 
appointments were made for eight of the charges, one of which 


was that of Dundee. 


Extent of Dundee and its Trade. 


The town was then of small dimensions. It extended from 
about Sea Wynd and Long Wynd on the west to about Sugar- 
house Wynd on the east, although none of these streets 


was then formed, and from the River Tay on the south, north- 
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wards to about Willison Street and Bank Street (also then 
unformed), and north-eastwards across the top of the Wellgate. 
The buildings were mostly comprised of wood, although there 
were a few stone ones, and the principal streets consisted of 
the Nethergate (then called Fleukergate), Overgate (then caued 
Argylegate), the Murraygate, Wellgate and Cowgate, ana the 
Seagate (then called Ladygate), and the High Street (then 
called Mercatgate), and were all in a rough state. The Harbour, 
consisting of two piers and a tidal basin about the situation of 
Shore Terrace, was of small dimensions, and access to it from 
the High Street was only had by two narrow lanes, called 
Spalding’s Wynd (now Couttie’s Wynd) and Skirling’s Wynd 
(now Tindal’s Wynd). On the south side of the High Street 
stood the ruins of St Clement’s Church, supposed to have been: 
the Parish Church before the erection of the Lady Kirk, and 
its churchyard (the site of the present Town House), and a little 
to the west of it Whitehall Palace, a Royal residence, and at the 
extreme east end was a large cliff known as the Castle Rock, 
part of which was blasted andi carried away many years after- 
wards for the formation of Castle Street. On the west side stood 
the ‘Tolbooth, the name applied to the meeting house of the 
Town Council and Jail, and nearby, om the north side, were the 
ruins of Greyfriars’ Monastery. The present densely populated 
districts of Perth Road, Hawkhill, Meadowside, Maxwelltown, 
and Princes Street were all green fields, with a building here 
and there. The Hilltown, then called the Rotten Row, was. 
outside the town, and was a barony by itself, a goodly number 
of thatched houses with kailyards attached being built on both 
sides and chiefly occupied by bonnetmakers, which gave rise to 
the street being nicknamed the Bonnethill. The ground which 
surrounded the ruins of the Lady Kirk—that is, the churchyard 
—lay in a deplorable state, it being simply used as a stance for 
rubbish, beating carpets, “‘ dichting malt,’’ playing games, &ec. 
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The walls and gates were all broken down, which gave ready 
access to the yard to all and sundry, who seemed to recognise’ it 
as a sort of no man’s land. Owing to the early records of the 
city not being extant, it is difficult to determine definitely what 
was the population at this time. From a calculation made it 
is estimated to have been about 8000. For the same reason 
the extent of the trade carried on cannot be ascertained. It 
appears that the chief manufacture was woollen cloth. Linen 
was woven, but only to a small extent, and principally for 
personal use. There were other industries, such as the manufac- 
ture of sailcloth, thread, cordage, buckrams, bonnets, soap, and 
candles. Merchandise of all sorts was dealt in. The principal 
goods imported consisted of wine, coal, wood, wax, iron, and salt. 
Whisky was not well known, but large quantities of ale were 
brewed. Ale was the favourite beverage. 4 


First Appointment of Ministers: 
Rev. William Christison and Rev. James Robertson. 


Such, therefore, was the state of matters in Dundee at the 
commencement of the Reformation era. As has been shown, 
the Church of Scotland had then but one small place of worship 
in the city. The minister first ordained to the charge was the 
Rev. William Christison. During his ministry, which lasted 
nearly 38 years, he obtained the reputation of being a faithful 
pastor. He took a prominent part in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
was most respected among his ministerial brethren, and he 
received from them on one occasion the distinction of Moderator 
of the General Assembly. As the duties of the pastorate 
became very arduous and more than what one minister was able 
to perform a second charge was instituted for the appointment 
of a colleague, and the minister who first received the appoint- 
ment to this charge was the Rev. James Robertson, who filled 
the office for over 40 years. The Town Council minutes bear 
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reference to his long, true, and faithful service. When he 
was first engaged for the office there was a distinct contract 
that his stipend would be increased should he take a wife and 
have a family. He subsequently married and had several 
children, and during his ministry hig stipend was increased 
from 300 to 800 merks. 


Erection of Additional Church. 


The renovated church was quite inadequate for the popula— 
tion. It was only about one-third of the size of the original 
building. After the lapse of about 30 years another part—the 
south transept—of the old building was re-erected and fitted up 
as an additional church. Great difficulty was experienced in 
raising the necessary funds to meet the cost of this. Various 
expedients were resorted to. Collections were taken by the 
‘‘ Brod”’ at the services, with the assistance of the Kirkmaster,. 
Deans of Guild, and Deacons of Crafts, whe selected the 
collectors. Gentlemen so selected but refusing to obey were 
mulcted in a penalty of a sum equal to the amount of the 
previous collection. Fines received for transgressing certain: 
of the laws of the Town Council were also applied. A taxation 
of 500 merks was put upon the burgesses, and special subscrip- 
tions were solicited and received, the names of the subscribers 
being in return written in a ‘‘ Special Roll of Remembrance for 
Generosity.’’ A scheme for getting the roof put on was adopted 
by which an offer was given to such persons as would provide 
or pay the expense of ‘‘ cupples’’ of a monument of remembrance 
to be erected within the kirk. It is recorded that Henry 
Lyell of Blackness responded to this, and that a tablet of his 
munificence was placed in one of the walls. The King and 
Privy Council were also petitioned for assistance on the ground 
that the common good of the town was ‘super expendit and 
behind the hand,’’ but it only brought forth relief to the 
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town from Royal taxation for five years, and that apparently 
in acknowledgment of previous good service rendered to the 
King by the burgesses. After the erection of the building 
church extension became in the town a lost art, and was not 
resumed for nearly two centuries afterwards. An additional 
ministerial charge for the two churches, however, was instituted 
in 1609, and the three ministers conducted the worship in both 
ghurches alternately, and otherwise assisted each other in 


attending to the spiritual affairs of the community. 


Church Attendance. 


Jt is quite evident, from the large number of churches in 
Dundee in pre-Reformation times, that the community must 
have then been a religious and church-going people. ‘Their 
character in this respect, however, degenerated with the loss of 
their churches and the general corruption in the doctrine 
and worship of the Church and the lives of the clergy 
which had set in all over the country, the influence of which was 
felt in Dundee. Wickedness abounded. Many disputed the 
wisdom of the new religion and spoke against it. There was 
much swearing, drunkenness, selling of goods on Sabbath, and 
neglect of public worship. ‘The ministers of the two new 
churches, in common with their brethren in other parts, had 
great difficulty in improving the morals of the people and 
bringing them again within the pale of the Church, but they 
were helped to a large extent by the new interest whicn the 
Reformation had created, and also by the Town Council in 
enacting laws for the punishment of offenders. Such punish- 
ment was inflicted in various ways, as by pecuniary fine, public 
rebuke in the church, public penance in the ‘‘ choks’’ (consisting 
of crossed iron hoops attached to the wall of the church or 
Market Cross, and for placing upon the head and neck of the 
offender), imprisonment in jail, ducking in the sea, and banish- 
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ment from the town. A rigorous system of ecclesiastical 
discipline was also instituted by the Kirk-Session, Church 
services were not confined to Sundays, but were also held on 
week days, and were of a very simple kind. Ultimately zeal in 
the good cause grew and flourished, and attendance at church 
improved. 


Rev. Robert Howie’s Ministry. 


The Rev. Robert Howie succeeded Mr Christison in the First 
Charge. His ministry was short and abruptly put an end to 
by the Privy Council for ‘‘aiding and abetting a faction in 
opposing the election of Magistrates and disturbing the peace 
of the burgh.” It is stated that he convoked a large gathermg 
of inhabitants within the church, and caused them there and 
then to make an election of Magistrates in opposition to the 
ordinary form, and, standing with the Bible in his hand, took 
the oaths of all those present to abide by their election. This 
was in 1605. > 


Rev. Dr Lindsay’s Ministry. 


The remainder of the 17th century is famous in the annals 
of the Church of Scotland, embracing as it does the overthrow 
and subsequent restoration of the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment twice over, with the reign of Episcopacy and the struggle 
of the Covenanters intervening. These momentous events all 
had their effect at the time upon the Church in Dundee. 
Although brought up under the Presbyterian faith, and notwith- 
standing that he had declared that he considered the Kirk to 
be the most sincere in the world and promised €o maintain it, 
His Majesty James VI. afterwards plotted for its overtnrow 
on his succession to the English throne, and endeavoured to 
assimilate its government to that of the Church of England. 
With that view, and against the protest of the staunch Presby- 


terian ministers, many of whom were expelled for their 
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antagonism to His Majesty’s injunctions, a set of Bishops was 
appointed. There were some ministers who wavered in their 
faith, and they supported the King, he having gained them 
over. One of these was the Rev. Dr David Lindsay, then 
minister of Dundee, appointed to the First Charge after Mr 
Howie’s deposition, and for his favour and services he was 
awarded with a Bishopric—that of the Diocese of Brechin. Not- 
withstanding this appointment he still retained his benefice in 
Dundee. The two churches fell to his oversight, being situated 
within his diocese. He was present at the General Assembly at 
Perth in 1618 called by the King, and which was in after years 
declared to be illegal, at which were instituted the famous 
propounded injunctions of the King known as the Five Articles 
of Perth—viz., kneeling at Communion, observance of holy 
festivals, Episcopal confirmation, private baptism, and private 
dispensation of Communion. The Doctor was an ardent sup- 
porter of the King in these Articles, and his speech is recorded 
in the History of the proceedings. On being interrogated, he 
confessed that there was neither reason, Scripture, nor antiquity 
for kneeling, but to avert the King’s wrath he thought it best 
to yield. That was an example of clerical snobbery. Contrast 
all this with the action of his colleague, Mr Robertson. He, 
along with a number of ministers, disapproved of the setting 
up of a hierarchy, and subscribed a protest against it as being 
against the established liberty of the Church to govern by 
General Assemblies of its ministers and elders. That was an 
example of sturdy Scottish independence. Dr Lindsay’s other 
colleague, the minister of the Third Charge, was the Rev. 
‘William Wedderburn. At his appointment he was bound down 
at the instance of his prelates to conform himself to whatever 
order of government the King and the Kirk should set down. 
He had thus “‘nocht but to obey,’’ and so he held his peace. 
When the King died his son, Charles I., was crowned in his stead. 
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Dr Lindsay, clad in magnificent robes, officiated at the Corona- 
tion at Holyrood. Given to ritualism, he embraced this oppor- 
tunity of displaying great pomp and ceremony, and he was 
afterwards accused of having then introduced such ritualistic 
form ‘‘as bred great fear of the inbringing of Popery.”’ In 1634 
he was promoted by the King to the Bishopric of Edinburgh, 
which necessitated the resignation of his pastoral charge and 
his removal to that city, where he became involved in the 
turmoil in the Church caused by His Majesty’s attempting to 
assimilate the worship as well as the government of the Church 
to that of the Church of England. When the famous Jenny 
Geddes flung her stool at the head of the Dean in St Giles’ 
Church on reading Laud’s Liturgy, forced upon the congrega- 
tion by King Charles, Dr Lindsay was present, and it is stated 
that he barely. escaped being struck with the stool. 


National Covenant—Dundee’s Accession. 


The lieges were roused to indignation over the conduct 
of the King and the prelates, and they felt compelled to band 
themselves together to defend their religious freedom, which 
they did by what is known in ecclesiastical history as the 
National Covenant, and which resulted in Presbyterianism 
being restored, the Five Articles and the Liturgy abolished, and 
the Bishops deposed. Then followed the rupture between the 
Royalists and the Covenanters, and the invasion of Scotland by 
the English, which caused much bloodshed and persecution. The 
National Covenant was acceded to by the great bulk of the 
inhabitants of Dundee, and they rejoiced in the restoration of 
Presbyterianism. It was subscribed by the Town Council, and 
at the famous General Assembly which overthrew the Episcopal 


government Provost Fletcher was present as their representative. 
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Trouble with Lord Dudhope. 

By this time the Rev. Andrew Collace was minister of the 
First Charge in succession to Dr Lindsay. He adhered to the 
order of Bishops, and reviled against the General Assembly, 
and also otherwise misbehaved himself, with the result that 
within a year of the abolition of Episcopacy he was deposed. 
Some difficulty occurred in the filling up of the vacancy. The 
patronage of the Parish Church was invested in Lord Dudhope, 
he having succeeded to it through his predecessors, upon one of 
whom it was bestowed by the Crown. His predecessors hitherto 
had not exercised their privilege, and the Town Council had been 
in the habit of nominating the ministers. On the occasion of 
Mr Collace’s deposition his Lordship asserted his right to present 
a successor, and prevented the Council from doing so. Lord 
Dudhope was a very cantankerous man. Ts held the heredi- 
tary office of Constable of Dundee conferred by the Crown, 
and was somewhat overbearing in his authority over the 
burgesses, and was continually at loggerheads with the Magis- 
trates. Although repeatedly called upon to fill the vacancy, 
he delayed to do so, and after the lapse of nearly three years 
the Town Council sought the assistance of the Presbytery and 
General Assembly to compel him. At this time there was in 
existence a Parliamentary Commission, which had _ been 
appoimted to see to the building and maintenance of churches, 
the providing of stipends to the ministers from teinds, &c., and 
the Town Council resolved to bring the matter of the vacancy 
before that Court. Before this was done, however, Lord 
Dudhope yielded under the influence of a Committee of the 
General Assembly, and his Lordship presented the Rev. Andrew 
Auchenlech to the charge, who was inducted to it accordingly. 
Lord Dudhope being tacksman of the teinds of the parish and 
proprietor practically of the whole of the teindable land com- 
prised within it, was liable for the minister’s stipend, but the 
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poor new minister could get no money from his Lordship, who 
thus virtually tried to starve him. He complained over and 
over again to the Council, and they lent him 500 merks to 
prosecute his cause. His Lordship also quarrelled with the 
Council in various other matters. At length he came to an 
arrangement with both minister and Council, but before the 
written contract embracing it was signed Lord Dudhope was 
killed at the Battle of Long Marston Moor. Subsequently his 
son, who succeeded him, agreed to take his father’s place in the 
deed, and attached his signature to it. This was in 1644. 


Destruction of Dundee Churches and Teind 
Court Decree for Re-Erection. 


By this time the King had quarrelled with his English 
subjects. His Majesty’s Parliament was dissolved, and the 
Church of England was disorganised. At a Conference between 
representatives of both Churches another Covenant, known as 
the Solemn League and Covenant, was entered into for the 
purpose of extirpating prelacy and Popery and securing 
uniformity of religion and worship and government of the 
Church in both countries. His Majesty protested, and declared 
civil war. Then followed the invasion by the English mto 
Scotland and the battles between the Royalists and Covenanters, 
all so famous in Scottish history, and in which Dundee was 
involved. An army of Royalists under the command of the 
Marquis of Montrose stormed the town. Many buildings were 
damaged, and among them were the two churches, the one last 
erected being rendered almost useless. For a time the town 
was in a very desolated condition. A Parliamentary grant was 
awarded to the Town Council to help to repair the buildings, 
but only part of the amount was paid. Matters ecclesiastical 
were also in an unsatisfactory condition, and steps were taken 


to have these put in order. A contract between the Rev. Mr 
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Auchenlech on the one hand, and Lord Dudhope and 
Commissioners for the Council on the other hand, was 
framed and signed by the parties, defining their mghts 
and liabilities. With a view to having the arrange- 
ment ratified and confirmed by the Teind Commission, 
Mr Auchenlech raised an action of locality before tnat 
Court. It was directed against Lord Dudhope, the Town 
Council, and others interested. On 7th July, 1647, the Court 
pronounced a decree founding upon the contract, and obliging 
Lord Dudhope to pay to Mr Auchenlech, and his successors in 
his charge, a stipend of 1200 merks from the teinds, and the 
Council to repair and maintain the “‘haill”’ fabric and body 
of the Lady Kirk and furnish Communion elements, under 
relief for the latter of 50 merks from Lord Dudhope, and also 
to furnish a dwelling-house to the minist€r and pay the rent 
of it on their own charges, the Town Council being freed 
from payment of any part of the stipend. Lord Dudhope was 
then proprietor, with certain exceptions, of the whole of the 
landward part of the parish, the various estates comprised 
within it being, by the Crown Charter conferring the patronage 
of the Church, united and created a free barony, called the 
Barony of Dundee. Lord Dudhope was in right of the teinds, 
and hence the reason for the relief given in the decree to the 
Town Council for payment of any part of the stipend. The 
exceptions consisted of the portions which at the time of the 
Reformation were the property of the Parish Church, including 
the monasteries and chapels and their endowments. ‘These 
were all confiscated to the Crown, but were by Queen Mary in 
1567 conveyed to the Town Council as a fund for the support 
of the ministry and poor of Dundee, called the Hospital Fund. 
Being Church property, they were free from payment of teinds. 
For a good many years after the Reformation the minister of 
the First Charge of Dundee did not get payment of his stipend 
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out of the teinds, owing to their having been carried away from 
their proper destination, and it was paid by the Town Council 
partly from the Common Good and partly from the Hospital 
Fund. Lord Dudhope’s estate was subsequently purchased by 
the Town Council and afterwards nearly all disposed of in 
various portions, and in 1777 another decree by the Teind Court 
was granted against the various proprietors for payment of the 
stipend to the minister. Following upon the first decree, the 
two churches were in course of time restored, and the Town 
Council have always got the relief from stipend then given to 
them. It is true that they do pay stipena, but that is in 
respect of the portions of the Dudhope estate still held by them 


under their purchase. 


- 


Bombardment of Dundee by General Monk: 
Imprisonment of Dundee Ministers. 


After the execution of the King, which occurred at London 
in 1649 as the result of the war, a feeling sprung up among the 
Scottish people in favour of his son Charles, and he was pro- 
claimed King. His Majesty, having subscribed the Covenant, 
came to Scotland, met the Scottish Parliament, and subscribed 
a declaration that he renounced Popery and prelacy. The 
people of England, however, desired the abolition of monarchy, 
and their army continued their war with Scotland under the 
command of Cromwell as Protector. Dundee having allied 
itself to the young King, became a stronghold in his support. 
Anticipating a call from the enemy, the fortifications were 
rebuilt and a body of troops stationed for defence. Ere long 
General Monk and a contingent from the English Army 
appeared and demanded the instant surrender of the town, This 
was refused much against the will of two of the ministers, the 
Rev. Mr Auchenlech and his colleague and minister of the Third 


Charge, the Rev. John Robertson, who both wished to avoid 
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bloodshed. A terrible bombardment followed, lasting about a 
fortnight and resulting in the defeat of the town’s troops. 
General Monk then took possession of the town, massacred many 
of the inhabitants, and pillaged the principal buildings. he 
two ministers pleaded with him for mercy to the people, but 
’ he was obdurate and vicious, and cruelly ordered them to be 
taken prisoners and sent to London, which was done, and they 
were cast into the Tower, where they suffered much privation. 
This was in 1651. Shortly afterds the General and his troops 
retired to the South, but the town was put in charge of another 
contingent of Cromwell’s army. For the next few years peace 
and quietness reigned, the soldiers and burghers living in 
harmony, and the town gradually retrieved itself. The imprison- 
ment of the two ministers continued for fifteen months, The 
other minister was the Rev. John Dunednson, but he was 
an old, done man and unfit for duty, and for a time -u0 
place of the ministry was supplied by onenamed Andrew Fairful, 
with the assistance of members of the Presbytery. On their 
return to the town Mr Auchenlech and Mr Robertson resumed 
work, but General Monk was not pleased at the release of Mr 
Robertson, and caused him to be reimprisoned for a few months 


more in the Tolbooth. 


Cromwell’s Rule. 


Cromwell having gained the ascendancy in Scotland, the 
King fled to France. Under Cromwell’s rule, however, the 
faith and worship of the Church was not interfered with, but 
as he considered the General Assembly had of late over-ridden 
the Parliament, he prohibited it from meeting in future, 
although Kirk-Sessions and Presbyteries were allowed to meet 
as before. Religious tranquillity now prevailed all over the 
country, and ultimately the Presbyterians longed for the 


restoration of the King. This in due time came about, but 
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with sad results. It was assumed that His Majesty was as 
friendly to the Church as he had been before, but he had not 
long been re-enthroned when he showed symptoms ot the 
reverse. Awarding high official positions to men of little or no 
religion, he with their aid turned against the leaders of the 
Covenanters and their cause, and, breaking his own oath to 
support the liberties of the Church, he and Parliament rescinded 
all the Acts passed in favour of the Presbyterian government of 
the Church, and re-established the system of prelacy. Maunis- 
terial traitors in the camp were appointed to Bishoprics, and 
the Presbyterian ministers were ousted from their charges. 
For thirty years afterwards the country was in a perfect turmoil, 
there being great persecution and distress, and several ministers 
and noblemen were put to death. During that period the 
King died, and his brother was crowned in his stead as James 
VII., who ruled with even a fiercer hand than his predecessor, 
and attempted to reinforce Popery upon the people; but at 
the close came the great Revolution in 1688, confirmed in 1690, 
involving the flight of the King, the ascension to the throne 
of William and Mary, the abolition of Episcopacy, the final 
restoration of Presbyterianism, and peace to the land. 


Episcopalianising of Dundee Church. 


Now at the restoration of Charles II., in 1660, Mr Aucheniech 
and his colleague, Mr John Robertson, were still in their charges, 
but ‘the Second Charge was then vacant, owing to the death a 
few weeks previous of the Rev. George Martin, who had 
succeeded Mir Duncanson. As before shown, both were 
strong Presbyterians. While, in common with their ministerial 
brethren, they doubtless favoured the King’s restoration, there 
is nothing to show that either of them approved of His Majesty’s 
subsequent tactics to overthrow the Presbyterian government of 
the Church; neither is there anything to show that they had’ 
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changed their Presbyterian faith, and there are reasons rather 
why they may be assumed to have kept it. Neither of them was 
in a good state of health, and before the Presbyterian ministers 
had been enjoined to subject themselves to the Bishops or other- 
wise forfeit their charges Mr Robertson had died. On the 
other hand, that injunction did not directly apply to such of the 
ministers as had entered into their benefices previous to 1649, 
and Mr Auchenlech was one of them, so that he escaped from 
it. He died, however, a few months after it was made. In 
that way the whole three charges became vacant at the very 
beginning of the renewed reign of Episcopacy, and they were 
afterwards al] filled with ministers of that persuasion. ‘The 
Church in Dundee was thus now fully Eipiscopalianised, and it 
continued so until the Revolution. It is aot known whether 
the people approved of or appreciated the change. Doubtless 
they simply “tholed” it, for their past experience was such as 
to take the very heart and soul out of them. By the siege and 
pillage of Monk and his army nearly one-half of the population 
had been killed, the trade impoverished, and tne town deprived 
of its importance. Besides, attendance at church was made 
compulsory, the object being to force the people into the 
Episcopal service. The Parliament of 1663 enacted the following 
fines to be inflicted for absence after admonition by the minister : 
—‘‘ Each nobleman, gentleman, and heritor, the loss of a fourth 
of each year’s rent; each yeoman or tenant, the loss of such 
a part of his moveables as the Lords of Council shall modify, not 
exceeding a fourth; and every burgess his liberty to trade 
within the burgh and the fourth of his moveables.’’ Supple- 
mentary to this husbands were also held responsible for the non- 
attendance of their wives. 
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Burning of a Witch in Dundee. 


With the restoration of Episcopacy came a renewal, after a 
cessation of years, of the former rigid measures for the punish- 
ment of witches, poor deluded women. Somehow or otner 
movarchs in olden times had a great dread of witchcraft. They 
seemed to have a strong belief in its being a special art of the 
devil to effect evil upon them and thrust them out of their 
kingdoms. Charles Il. was no exception to the rule, and he 
and his Parliament passed in 1661 an order for the rigorous 
prosecution of all persons accused of the art. Ministers were 
enjoined to report to the Privy Council cases under their know- 
ledge. There were many prosecutions-of witches all over the 
country in these troublous times, the guilty offenders being 
tortured and burned to death. One of these poor victims was. 
Grizzel Jaffray, of Dundee, reported upon by the three 
Episcopalian ministers in 1669, who were then the Rev. Henry 
Serymgeour, of the First Charge, and his two colleagues, the 
Rev. John Gilbert and William Raitt. Beyond the fact that 
she was tried and executed there is little known, no particulars 
of either her trial or death being recorded. There is evidence, 
however, that the ministers reported to the Privy Council that 
she had stated at the execution there were several other persons 
euilty of witchcraft, and of their having asked for some course 
of dealing with them. The Council notified this to the Magis- 
trates, and requested them to consider what should be done in 
the matter, and the latter had a conference with the ministers 
regarding it. At that conference the ministers proposed to send 
for one that could in some measure discover witches by the 
mark, and this being reported to the Privy Council, liberty was. 
given to the ministers to do so, but whether they carried out 


their proposal, and, if they did, whether the search was success- 
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ful, history sayeth not. It is to be hoped that they refrained, 
for their connection with the poor woman’s death was discredit- 
able enough. 


Viscount Dundee and Lord Lauderdale’s 
Connection with Dundee. 


Although it would appear there were no martyrs in Dundee 
in the persecution against the Covenanters, two of the perse- 
cutors had an important relationship to the town. One of 
these was John Graham of Claverhouse, afterwards Viscount 
Dundee, commonly known as Bloody Claverhouse. Jn favour 
with King Charles II., His Majesty also made Graham Constable 
of Dundee. Im this capacity, in keeping with the practice of 
his predecessors in office, but with still greater vigour, he 
interfered with the authority and jurisdiction of the Town 
Council in their administration of the town, and there was 
constantly open conflict between them, with the ultimate result 
that the Constable had to leave the town to escape the 
vengeance of the citizens. He was particularly vindictive 
against Provost Fletcher, who was well known to be a zealous 
sympathiser of the Covenanters. The other persecutor was 
the Earl of Lauderdale. He was then proprietor of the estate 
of Dudhope, and Patron of the Parish Church. In 1681 a 
vacancy arose in the Second Charge of the church. The right 
to present a minister to fill it up was claimed by the Town 
Council as being the founders of the charge; but the Farl 
contended that he was the Patron of both charges. The dis- 
pute was brought under the notice of the Privy Council, and 
that august body remitted it to the Judges of the Court of 
Session, who decided in favour of the Town Council, in respect 
that they had been in possession by calling the ministers 
without any question being raised by the Patron. 
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Resignation of Rev. Henry Scrymgeour and 
Deposition of Colleagues. 


At the Revolution the Convention of Estates issued a Pro- 
clamation against the crowning of King James VII., and 
appointing public prayers to be offered for William and Mary 
as King and Queen of Scotland, with certification that all 
those ministers who refused should be deprived of their benefices. 
At this time Mr Scrymgeour was still minister of the First 
Charge of Dundee. His two colleagues were the Rev. Robert 
Norrie, who had succeeded the Rev. John. Guthrie, and the 
Rev. Robert Raitt, who had succeeded his father, the Rev. 
William Raitt. These two colleagues having declined to read 
the Proclamation or pray for Wiliam and Mary, both were 
tried and deprived of office by the Privy Council. Mr Scrym- 
geour continued to officiate by himself for about a year after- 
wards, but m 1690, for reasons known to himself, he voluntarily 
demitted his charge, and it was supposed that he then either 
left the town or retired into quiet life. For a time the whole 
three charges were vacant, and the Town Council granted 
a commission to the Provost and one of the Bailies ‘‘to go to 
Edinburgh to the General Assembly and represent to them the 
vacancy in the ministry of the churches,’’ and to make search 
and inquiry ‘“‘ where two good men of pious lives and conversa- 
tion could be had, and when got to commune with them and 
report.’”’ In this way new ministers of the Presbyterian faivn 
were got for the Second and Third Charges, but a successor 
to Mr Serymgeour in the First Charge was not appointed 
until after the lapse of nearly nine years. The ministry of 
Mr Norrie had extended to about three years, and of Mr Raitt 
to about seven years. During their short ministries both had 
attached themselves to their congregations, and, as was natural, 
a considerable number of them clung to them after their 
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deprivation. It is understood they continued for a time to 
exercise their ministry among them surreptitiously, and the 
Magistrates had difficulty in suppressing them. The Privy 
Council were intolerant of worship under the Episcopal form, 
and insisted upon Magistrates putting it down rigorously. 
There is evidence of special instruction in 1698 being sent by 
the Privy Council to the Magistrates of Dundee to commune 
with the Earl of Strathmore against a meeting-house at 
Dudhope, which is supposed to have been Dudhope Castle, and 
which then belonged to the Earl of Forfar. 


Loyalty of Dundee to Church. 


During the whole of the period now traversed—over 1380 
years—the Church had the strong support ofthe Town Council, 
and also of the Guildry of Merchants and Corporations of Crafts- 
men, who formed the greater number of the community, all 
of whom had its welfare at heart. In these days, the success 
or misfortune of the Church meant the success or misfortune 
of the town, for both were inseparably connected in their 
administration. There were no sects, undivided loyalty 
abounded, and all were proud of the Church. 


PART SECOND. 
During the Eighteenth Century. 


A Calm Beginning. 


‘“ After a storm comes a calm,’’? So says the proverhialist, 
and experience has taught the truth of the proverb. It is 
exemplified in the history of the Church of Scotland. The 
eighteenth century, which followed the struggles culminating in 
the Revolution, was comparatively a time of peace, but attended 
with much anxiety and chequered by a season of inward 
trouble. Monarchical tyranny had passed away, and a period 
of self-government had set in. Now that the desire ot her 
heart, the overthrow of Episcopacy and the fin’ restitution of 
Presbyterianism, had been secured, the Chureh proceeded to 
put her internal affairs in order, and to carry out the duty 
which had been assigned to her. In this she was supported 
by her loyal people in Dundee. Although somewhat improved, 
the town had not yet recovered itself from the affects of the 
seige by General Monk. Its commercial state was much de- 
pressed, and the population numbered about 6000. The churches 
were two in number, consisting of the renovated chancel and 
south transept of the original Church of Saint Mary, called the 
East and South Churches, having three Collegiate ministerial 
charges. 


Erection of Episcopal Meeting-House. 


In 1702 a change took place in the Monarchy by the death 
of King William and the ascendancy to the Throne of Queen 
Anne—a fact from which the ousted Episcopalian clergymen 
gathered fresh courage, and looked forward to the approach 
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of a better day. It was well known that Queen Anne favoured 
the Episcopalian form of worship. Several of these clergymen, 
therefore, risked the formation of congregations throughout 
the country. They were called Intrusionists. Under the joint 
ministry of Messrs Norrie and Raitt a congregation of their 
followers was set up in Dundee, and a meeting-house erected 
for them in the Seagate. 

It would appear that the form of worship in these meeting- 
houses was not accompanied by the ritualism which now 
characterises the Scottish Episcopal Church. Here is an 
extract from a manuscript then penned by Bishop Rattray in 
the Brechin Diocesan Library bearing on the subject. It will 
also give an idea what the Presbyterian form of worship was 
like. ‘‘The method in our ordinary assemblies on the Lord’s 
Day was almost the same with that of the Presbyterians, 
beginning with singing a stanza or two of the metre Psalms, 
after which followed an extemporary prayer, during which, as 
well as at singing of the Psalms, most of the congregation sat 
irreverently on their breech, only their heads were uncovered. 
Then came a long sermon, the text of which was no sooner read 
but most of the people put on their hats and bonnets. After the 
sermon followed another extemporary prayer, at the conclusion 
of which they said the Lord’s Prayer, then another stanza or 
two of the metre Psalms, which they concluded with a doxology, 
but the people sat likewise during all the time of this last 
prayer and Psalms in the same manner as in those before the 
sermon, only they rose up at the doxology, though some thought 
even that too superstitious. After the doxology the congre- 
gation was dismissed with a blessing; but, indeed, most of 
them did not wait for it, for all the time it was pronouncing 
they were running out of church like so many sheep breaking 
out of the fold in the greatest hurry and confusion. Nay, 
from the time the sermon was ended the people, in many places 


at least, began gradually to drop out.” 
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This state of matters as regards the worship in the Seagate 
meeting-house did not last long, for soon after the Book of 
Common Prayer was introduced in the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. Mr Norrie at first strenuously objected to use it, 
and even preached against it, but upon a threat by the con- 
gregation to appoint a third clergyman to read the prayers. 
he, in obedience to their wishes, yielded. 


The Toleration Act. 


It would also appear that at the services of the various: 
meeting-houses throughout the country the officiating clergy- 
men prayed for the Queen, some of whom had been previously 
deprived of the benefices held by them at the time of the 
Revolution for declining to pray for the Sovereign. Although 
the Church of Scotland bitterly opposed these services, a puolic 
feeling sprang up and grew in favour of letting them alone. 
As time wore on, the [Kpiscopal clergymen alsoclamoured for 
liberty to worship in their own way, and succeeded in gaining 
the ear of the Government. In 1712 a Bill was laid before 
Parliament providing against the Npiscopalian services veimg 
disturbed, and passed under the name of the Toleration Act. 
It is to be regretted, and it is undoubtedly a blot upon the 
history of the Church of Scotland, that she bitterly opposed 
this measure, as it was really an act of justice. The principle 
of ‘‘ live and let live’? found no favour with it, and that fact 
is but an instance of the ‘‘thrawnness’’ and _ ecclesiastical 
jealousy on the part of our forefathers which led to internal 
strife and secession, from the effect of which the Church still 
suffers. After the passing of the Act the Episcopalian congre- 
gation in Dundee was strengthened and allowed to proceed 
in the even tenor of its own way. The number was certainly 
not large, but it was influential and wealthy. A curious sequel 


occurred in the following year, involving what was equivalent 
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to a temporary loss of mental balance on the part of the 
Town Council. The members of that municipal authority had 
apparently become for a time Episcopalianised, and, forgetful 
of the fact that they were administrators of the town’s 
churches for the Church of Scotland as established by law 
under Presbyterian Government, and apparently being stupialy 
under the impression that as the Toleration Act gave power 
to Episcopalians to celebrate public worship in their own way, 
it must include power to the Council to allow them to worship: 
in any of these churches, they actually passed a resolution 
empowering the Episcopalian ministers ‘‘to take possession of 
the Cross Church and exercise their worship according to the 
Church of England.’’ The ministers of the town churches must 
have thought the Town Council daft. Fortynately there was 
no cause for alarm. The Cross Church consisted of the ruins 
of the north transept of the original Church of Saint Mary, 
and was partly used as a burying-ground. Except for an 
open-air conventicle, it was quite unfit for public worship. A 
wiser prudence seems to have prevailed amongst the Episco- 
palians themselves, however, for they made no attempt to avail 
themselves of the Council’s authority. It may be mentioned, 
in true explanation of the Council’s actings, that a few years 
afterwards, on the death of Queen Anne and the succession 
of George I. to the Throne, an insurrection took place in Scot- 
land in the interest of having a son of the exiled King James 
VII., and well known as the Pretender, crowned Monarch. 
The Magistrates of Dundee had feelings in his favour, and were 
supported by the Episcopal clergymen, with the result that a 
regiment of rebels arrived in and took possession of the town. 
On being followed by the Royal Army, under the charge of the 
Duke of Argyle, they fled, and the Duke, having found the 
town devoid of a Magistracy, appointed Magistrates pro tem. 
Shortly after this a proper Magistracy was formed, and on the 
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petition of the three ministers the resolution of the Town 
Council in favour of the Episcopalian clergymen was formally 


‘ 


rescinded, as it had turned out that it had been designed “‘ as 
a nursery and seminary to Jacobites, and that its object was 
to foment a rebellion against the Protestant religion and 


smecession.”’ 


Ecclesiastical Storm—Heresy and Secession. 

While the skirmishing with the Episcopalians was taking 
place, the work of the Church was being quietly but effectively 
carried on; but a black cloud over its affairs was seen to 
approach, which on arrival exploded into a perfect deluge, 
causing great consternation, and completely upsetting the 
tranquillity. There were two disturbing elements. One was 2 
dissemination of heresy. A Divinity Professor in Glasgow nad 
been suspected of teaching erroneous doctrine, and the matter 
became the subject of investigation by the General Assembly ; 
but on his asserting that he did not hold the opinions which 
had been imputed to him, and giving certain explanations, he 
was cautioned to be more careful in future in his language 
so as to avoid misinterpretation. Shortly after this there was 
republished and circulated in Scotland a book, entitled © The 
Marrow of Modern Divinity,’’ which had been written by an 
Oxford scholar, and published originaity in England in 1696. 
It contained principles antagonistic to the faith of the Church, 
and the attention of the General Assembly having been drawn 
to the matter the book was condemned. There were protests 
against this, as the views which the book expressed commended 
themselves to several ministers. Attempts were made to get 
the Assembly to relax its judgment, but in vain. 


Rev. John Glass. 
Several cases of heresy occurred. One of these was that of 
the Rev. John Glass, minister of Tealing, in the Presbytery of 
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Dundee. Mr Glass, who had earned distinction as a popular 
preacher, published a discourse on ‘‘ The Testimony of the King 
of Martyrs,’ in which he maintained that national establish- 
ments of religion were unauthorised by Scripture, that indi- 
vidual congregations were not subject to Church Courts, and 
that there was no warrant to impose vows on parents in the 
baptism of their children. These views being subversive of the 
practice and faith of the Church, the General Assembly deposed 
Mr Glass from the ministry. Leaving his parish and taking 
up his abode in Dundee, he there continued to expound his 
‘views, and declared himself an Independent or Congregationalist, 
advocating the observance of love feasts or dinners, abstinence 
from blood and from things strangled, lay preaching, &c. This 
found favour with a few of the inhabitants, who gathered 
round him as a congregation, and in this way a new sect was 
founded. They were known as the Glassites. It may be 
mentioned that a few years afterwards the General Assembly 
recalled their sentence of deposition upon Mr Glass, declaring, 
nevertheless, that he was not to be esteemed a minister of the 
Church of Scotland until he should renounce the principles 
embraced by him that were inconsistent with the Constitution, 


but he declined to do so. 


First Secession Church in Dundee. 


The other disturbing element in the cloud before referred 
to was the enforced settling of ministers in churches against 
the will of the people. By the Revolution settlement the law 
of patronage was again abolished, as it had been previously 
done in 1649, and the nomination of ministers to vacant charges 
was given to the heritors and elders of each parish, and this 
system prevailed up to the same year in which the Toleration 
Act was passed (1712), when a Bill was suddenly producea to 
and hurriedly passed by Parliament restoring the law of 
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patronage. The General Assembly protested against it. For 
a time the settlement of ministers under the Act worked well 
enough, but ultimately disputes arose, and settlements were 
forced in spite of objections raised by the parishioners, and 
several appeals were taken to the Assembly. Our histories of 
the Church on the subject speak strongly of heats and inconveni- 
ences and scenes of confusion. A new set of ministers had set 
in who were not disposed to object to patronage, and there 
were some cases where Church Courts, by majorities of their 
number, inducted ministers presented by patrons in opposition 
to the wishes of the people. Against this procedure, and also 
against the leniency which had been shown in some heresy cases, 
there were protests by many ministers. One of these was the 
Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, of Stirling, who subsequently preached 
a sermon in which he vehemently denounced the Church Courts, 
which led to his being impaled before the General Assembly 
and ordered to be censured. Against this sentence he protested, 
and was joined by three other ministers. Tne four brethren 
were afterwards suspended from their ministerial functions and 
separated from their congregations, but in answer they tendered 
a protest declaring their secession from the Church, and they 
constituted themselves into an associate Synod. This was 
what is known in the history of the Church as the first 
Secession, and led to the formation throughout the country of 
several praying societies which were taken in charge by the 
Synod. One of these was formed in Dundee by several members 
of the congregation of the South Church, of which the Rev. 
John Willison was one of the ministers, and that society was: 
the origin of what is now known as School Wynd U.F. Church. 
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State of Dundee at Middle of Century— 
Jacobite Rebellion. 


Up to the middle of the century the condition of Dundee 
had not improved. Trade was still stagnant, and there was a 
good deal of destitution among the inhabitants. The Guildry 
and Trade Corporations had each special funds for supporting 
their indigent members, but the relief of the general poor of 
the town was, by the law of the land, administered by the 
Kirk-Session out of the collections taken at the doors of the 
two Town’s Churches and other funds entrusted to them for the 
purpose. There was no assessment of the inhabitants for the 
support of the poor, nor was there a Poorhouse. In some years 
provisions were scarce, and this was particulgrly so in 1740-41, 
when quite a famine took place. On the joint credit of the 
Guildry and Kirk-Session oatmeal was bought in Aberdeen, and 
also peas and beans in London and barley in Holland, and 
brought to the town by ship, and thus a great deal of the 
‘distress which prevailed was relieved. A few years later, in 
1745, an event occurred which had the effect of reducing for a 
few months the amount of the church collections. This was 
the taking possession of the town by a party of rebels in the 
interest of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, well known as Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, who claimed the Crown. The rebels numbered 
at first about three hundred, but six hundred more afterwards 
came. For a time public worship was stopped by the rebels, 
and the Kirk-Session had to resort to collecting money for the 
poor from house to house. After occupying the town for about 
four months the rebels left to join others to meet the King’s 
army, and public worship was resumed. Some battles were 
subsequently fought, the last being at Culloden, when the King’s 
army obtained a complete victory, whereupon the Rebellion 
came to an end. There was great rejoicing at this in the 
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town, a special ceremony taking place by the Town Council, at 
which the Duke of Cumberland, the Commander of the King’s. 
army, was presented with the freedom of the town. 

As many Episcopalians throughout the country were impli- 
cated in the Rebellion, Parliament passed an Act prohibiting 
any of their ministers from exercising his functions unless he 
registered his letters of orders, took all the legal oaths of 
allegiance, and obliged himself to pray for the King by name, 
and also prohibiting attendance of any person at an illegal 
Episcopal meeting. By this time there were two Episcopal 
meeting-houses in Dundee, an additional one having been 
erected in Yeaman Shore, and both were closed for a time 
because the ministers had not qualified themselves under the Act. 

During the occupancy of Dundee by the rebels there was much 
plunder and damage. Destitution afterwards increased so much 
that the Kirk-Session were obliged to take steps for the tem- 
porary institution of a Poorhouse. By arrangements with 
the Town Council, Guildry, and Trades this was done, a tax of 
6 per cent. on house rents being imposed for the purpose. These 
bodies were then, as they had been since the Reformation, very 
loyal to the Church, and gave the ministers and elders much 
assistance in the carrying out of their duties. They were strict 
as to the proper observance of the Sabbath and attendance at 
Church ordinances. In 1707 the Session was scandalised by a 
number of bakers baking bread and carrying it through the 
town on Sabbath morning. On the matter being brought before 
the Trade Corporation, a law was passed prohibiting bread of 
any kind to be put in the oven after ten o’clock on Saturday 
night, and timeously made ready or either carried home or 
left in the bakehouse before eleven o’clock, and imposing fines. 
upon offenders. 

Again, the Town Council in 1716 passed an Act inflicting om 
each member a fine of twelve shillings Scots for absenting himself 
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from the church on the Sabbath day without a relevant excuse, 
and six shillings Scots for being a quarter of an hour late in 
taking his seat in the church, and they also ordered the ports. 
of the burgh to be shut on that day and in time of Divine 
service during the week. They also appointed a Court of 
Immoralities to be held every Monday afternoon. In the same 
year, at the imstigation of the Presbytery, they deposed from 
office the master of the Grammar School for teaching his 
scholars a Catechism contrary to the Confession of Faith, 
deserting the Communion of the Church, and joining a 
schismatical meeting-house in opposition to Church and) State,, 
and officiating in it as an elder. Strange to say, one of the 
masters of the Latin School was also deposed for a similar 
reason in the second Rebellion of 1745. 4 


Stipends of Ministers. 


Up to 1730 the stipends of the ministers of the Second and 
Third Charges amounted to only £88 6s 8d sterling each, and. 
were paid by the Town Council, partly out of the Common Good. 
and partly out of the Hospital Fund. The stipend of the 
minister of the First Charge was paid out of the teinds of the 
parish, but it was just about the same amount. Through the 
instrumentality of the Town Council Parliamentary authority 
was obtained to increase these stipends, so as to make them 
up to £105, by payment of a sum of £16 13s 4d to each minister 
out of a small duty exacted in common with other towns for 
various purposes on every pint of ale sold in the town, being 
two pennies Scots on every pint—the origin of the well-known 
phrase, ‘‘a bottle o’ tuppeny.”’ 


Formation of Relief Church. 


Adverting again to the Church in general, the advent of the 
second half of the century brought about a crisis in the matter 
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of disputed settlements. The Presbytery of Dunfermline having 
by a majority of its members refused to induct a minister 
presented to the parish of Inverkeithing, the recusant ministers 
were arraigned before the General Assemby, charged with 
econtumacy, and as they still remained obdurate one of tnem, 
the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, of Carnock, was deposed from the 
ministry. This was in 1752. A few years afterwards three 
other ministers threw in their lot with Mr Gillespie, and 
seceded from the Church, and the four constituted a new body 
under the name of the Relief Church.. The matter is known 
in Church history as the Second Secession. With the event 
the black cloud evaported, and peace and quietness again 
set im. " 
Erection of Cross Church. 

With regard to the Church in Dundee, the second half of 
the century was a period of progress. Darkness was super- 
seded by brightness. A commercial stagnation in the town 
was succeeded by commercial activity. After the suppression 
of the Rebellion in 1745 peace and quietness reigned all over 
the country, and Parliamentary measures were passed for 
increasing the powers of the local governing authorities, and 
improving the condition of the burghs under their charge. 
A bounty on brown linen made for exportation was ottered 
by the Government. As the manufacture of linen was tnen, 
as it is still, the staple trade of Dundee, this gave a great 
industrial spurt to the community, with the result that in 
the course of a few years new business premises and dwelling- 
houses were erected throughout the town, the population grew, 
and the habits and domestic comforts of the inhabitants im- 
proved. It became imperative to increase the accommodation 
for public worship. Accordingly the Town Council, with the 
co-operation and assistance of the Kirk-Session, resolved to 
repair and fit up the north transept of the original Church | 
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of Saint Mary as an additional place of worship under the 
name of the Cross Church, and this was done in 1759. This 
transept had stood in ruins for over 200 years, and was put 
to the purpose of a stable by General Monk and the leaders 
of the Jacobite Rebellion for their troop horses. The building 
as renovated, however, was small. It was only adopted as a 
chapel of ease, there being as yet no permanent endowment, 
and a probationer was appointed to conduct the service. 


New Laws for Lord’s Day Observance. 


Shortly after the erection of the Cross Church, the Town 
Council instituted a new code of laws tor regulating the trade 
and police of the town, and otherwise in the interest of both 
Church and people. Among these laws were’the following :— 
That the Lord’s Day be religiously kept, and all profanation 
thereof abstained from, and in special no bakers to bake or 
carry bread through the town, or barbers to dress wigs or 
carry them through the town, and no inhabitants to drink in 
any ale-house, and no brewers or vintners to allow any persons, 
except strangers, to drink within their houses, nor to hire 
horses; no boats to cross the water except on express warrant 
by the Magistrates, and no person within the burgh to walk 
openly in the fields or the streets, shore or craig, or under 
the forestairs; that all inhabitants who should enjoy the 
benefit of marriage in their own chambers should pay to each 
of the Kirkmaster and Kirk Treasurer five merks Scots, and 
all inhabitants who should enjoy the benefit of marriage in 
any of the churches, either before the sermon or at extra- 
ordinary times should pay to the Kirkmaster 40s Scots for 
each marriage and 13s 4d Scots for each private baptism ; 
that none presume to put any horse, nolt, or bestial in the 
churchyard, or lead any horses or cows through the churchyard ; 
and that all persons who should desire burial in the West or 
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Cross Churches should pay to the Kirkmaster 50 merks Scots. 


These laws were strictly enforced. 


Erection of St Andrew's Church. 


As the population continued to increase rapidly it was felt 
that still another church was required, and the matter was 
taken up by the members of the Trade Corporations, who at 
that time constituted a large proportion of the community, 
and took an active interest in furthering the welfare of the 
town. They particularly interested themselves in the work 
of the Church. After interviewing the Kirk-Session, a joint 
application was made to the Town Council urging them to 
build another place of worship, and offering to bear two-thirds 
of the cost. This was in 1768. No reply seems to have been 
given to the application, and the matter apparently was allowed 
to drop. Doubtless the Town Council felt that in their erection 
of the Cross Church they had exhausted their resources. In 
1771, however, the matter was again taken up by the Kirk- 
Session and Trades, and a new application was sent by them 
to the Town Council, in which it was stated that no subject 
of equal moment could come before the Town Council, it being 
of the last consequence to between 3000 and 4000 souls, making 
about a third part of the members of the Established Church 
within the town and parish who were banished from all public 
worship and instruction, at least in the Communion they 
belonged to. The Town Council, however, could not see their 
way to become parties to the building of the proposed church, 
and the Trades and Kirk-Session agreed to put one up on their 
own account. A scheme was afterwards formulated, a site 
secured, and a plan designed, and in 1774 the building was 
erected and opened for public worship under the name of Saint 
Andrew’s Chapel, it being that handsome church which stands 


on elevated ground at the foot of King Screet and now known 
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cas Saint Andrew’s Parish Church. It was also adopted as a 
‘Chapel of Hase, the minister’s stipend being provided out or the 
seat rents and collections and private subscriptions. The church 


proved a great success. 


Erection of Steeple Church. 


The town was now well supplied with churches, and during 
the next ten years it was flourishing and of considerable import- 
ance in the country. Although the Town Council did not co- 
-operate with the Trades and Kirk-Session in the building of 
Saint Andrew’s Church, they were very energetic in encouraging 
trade and improving and extending the town. They had built 
a new guay at the port, and opened up a new thoroughtare 
leading to it from the High Street, being Castle Street. In 
addition to the staple trade there were several minor industries. 
Sailcloth, threads, cordage, buckrams, shoes, buckles, hats, and 
soap were manufactured, leather tanned, and sugar refined. The 
town was in particular famous for its threads, and it is stated 
that about 3000 persons were employed in its manufacture. A 
local bank had also been instituted. The population had now 
risen to about 16,000, an increase of about 11,000 since the 
middle of the century, and still another church was called for. 
In these days it was the duty of municipal authorities, as repre- 
senting the community, to provide sufficient accommodation for 
public worship. The Town Council accordingly resolved to fill 
up the gap which existed between the Old Steeple and the South 
Church for over 200 years in the erection of a new building to 
be called the Steeple Church, and at the same time to endow 
it along with the Cross Church, and have them both placed 
upon the Establishment principle by a decree of the Teind Court. 
In due course this was done, the new church being erected 
in 1788, the cost of it being partly raised by subscriptions and 
«chiefly by loans to the Kirk Fabric Trust, which was also tue 
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method adopted in the re-erection of the Cross Church, leaving 
the repayment of these loans to be made in after years as the 
funds of the Kirk Fabric increased. 


Erection of Gaelic Church. 


Church extension in connection with the Church of Scotland 
did not end here, however. A number of Highland families 
resident in the town had formed a congregation for public 
worship and religious instruction in their own native language, 
and in 1791 a new church was erected for them in Long Wynd, 
which became known as the Gaelic Chapel. Nor was this all. 
In the same year the minister and the bulk of the congregation 
of a church in Chapelshade which had been built recently in 
connection with the Relief Body seceded, and of their own 
accord joined the Hstablishment. 


Progress of Town during close of Century. 


During the remaining years of the century the progress of 
the town continued, and at its close the population was over 
26,000. There were thus seven churches with eight ministers, 
three of them being for the East and South Churches, which 
were collegiate charges. Church attendance was good in those 
days. While it was doubtless almost compulsory owing to the 
rigorous laws of the Town Council and Church, the inhabitants 
in general liked to attend. The great bulk of them connected 
themselves with the Church of Scotland. There were, of course, 
among them dissenters of various denominations, but their 
numbers were few and their places of worship smali. In addition 
to the Episcopalian, Glassites, and Seceders new sects had 
sprung up, such as the Cameronians, Methodists, Baptists, and 
Bereans. The century was famous for the founding of sects. 
all over the country, and Dundee got a good share of them. 
There were two diets of worship each Sunday, forenoon and 
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afternoon. Shortly after the erection of the Steeple Church an 
arrangement was made for two of the ministers of the Town 
‘Churches preaching alternately on Sunday evenings, the Town 
‘Council agreeing to give each of them £10, increased afterwards 
to £15, yearly, in addition to their stipends. On these evenings 
the church was lighted with oil lamps. Church life was slow, 
-and consisted simply of attendance at the services. There was 


mo Sunday school or other Church agency. 


Gift of Communion Plate. 


Up to 1766, when there were only three churches, the 
Sacramert of the Lord’s Supper was dispensed for all the 
congregations in the Hast Church. In that year tne system was 
changed, and each church afterwards had its own celebration. 
‘This necessitated a supply of extra Communion plate. Three 
solid silver cups were presented, one by the Fraternity of 
Seamen, another by the Kirk Fabric Trustees, and the third by 
Mr Alexander Wright, merchant. These cups are still in use, 
and are now valuable relics of bygone days. Other vessels were 
obtained by means of a special collection. Silver plate was then 


very expensive. 
Kirk-Session act as Parochial Board. 


During the second half of the century the Kirk-Session 
continued to act as a Parochial Board of the town and parish. 
With the increase of the inhabitants they got a more liberal 
supply of money at the collections for the relief of the poor, 
and were able to administer to their wants without having 
had to apply to the Town Council for a public assessment, 
and they were assisted by the Guildry and Trades in giving 
relief to their aged and indigent members out of their coffers, 
which also increased with prosperity of trade. ‘I'he Kirk-Session 
‘were then really a most important body. Apart from their 
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multifarious duties in connection with the churches, they had 
the administration in some cases by themselves, and in others: 
conjunctly with the Town Council, Guildry, and Trades, of 


certain mortifications for charitable and educational purposes. 


Loyalty of Town Council to Kirk-Session. 


From what has been stated it will be seen that the Town 
Council continued their loyalty to the Church during the same 
period. They were very jealous of their rights. In presenting 
ministers to the vacant charges which occurred from time to: 
time they were able to act in harmony with the congregations. 
In 1751, however, their choice of a minister to the Second 
Charge in succession to the Rev. John Willison did not receive- 
the usual favour. There were two candidates, one of whom was. 
the Rev. Thomas Boston, who was known to have heretical’ 
tendencies and to be strongly against the system of patronage. 
Although a popular preacher, he was not a favourite with the 
leaders of the Church, and the Council preferred and gave the- 
presentation to his opponent. A number of the Councillors and 
some heads of families in the congregation, who had been greatly 
impressed with Mr Boston’s style of preaching, got up a 
competing call in his favour, but the General Assembly made 
short work of it by throwing it out as being irregular. This 
same minister, it may be mentioned, was one of the four 
ministers who afterwards formed the Relief Church. In 1783 the 
Kirk-Session approached them on the subject of applying to 
Parliament for abolition of patronage, and they were asked to 
express their sentiments on the matter. This they did in a 
most emphatic manner by declaring in a special minute “ that 
they were of opinion that the right of patronage was founded’ 
on the soundest principles of reason and expediency, and that 
an alteration would be a violation of private right and highly 


endanger the public tranquility.’”’ On another occasion they 
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declined to allow plays to be performed on the ground that they 
were prejudicial in many respects to the interests of society. 


Prominent Dundee Ministers during Century. 


During the whole century twenty-three ministers occupied 
the eight ministerial charges, all of whom were highly respected 
and laboured among their people with much acceptance. Some 
of them were eminent for their scholarship and literary ability. 
Three of these may be singled out in particular—namely, Rev. 
John Willison, Rev. Dr Small, and Rev. Dr Davidson. Mr 
Willison was one of the three collegiate ministers, and was 
appointed in 1716, having been minister of Brechin for 13 years 
previous. As a preacher he was most impressive. He took a 
prominent part in the work of the Churth Courts, and was 
one of the leaders of the evangelical party and a zealous 
opponent of patronage. He also published some books on. various 
religious subjects. He died in the 47th of his ministry, at the 
advanced age of 70 years, 34 of which were spent in Dundee. 

Dr Small was first appointed as a probationer to the Cross 
Church in 1759, and two years afterwards was promoted to the 
first of the collegiate charges. He published several writings, 
and was awarded the honorary degree of D.D. by Saint Andrew’s 
University. In 1791 he was chosen Moderator of the General 
Assembly. He had somewhat advanced views, and was averse 
to being tied down to forms, which led him into trouble. During 
the last year of the century he was rebuked by the General 
Assembly and warned to be more careful in future for having 
at an ordination of elders put to them questions different from 
those in the formularies of the Church, and for not requiring 
them to sign the Confession of Faith. He died in 1808 at 
the age of 75, having served the town for 48 years. 

Dr Davidson was appointed to the second of the collegiate 
charges in 1782. He always commanded large audiences when 
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preaching, and was most energetic in his outside duties. On 
Sacramental occasions he often preached in the open air at the 
Den of Mains. The people had marked affection for him. The 
Aberdeen University conferred on him the honour of D.D., and 
he died in 1855 in his 76th year, in the 50th of his ministry, 46 
years of which he spent in Dundee. 

Before the endowment of the Cross Church the charge was 
served by a minister who made himself famous by his eccen- 
tricity. ‘This was due, however, it is supposed, to a defective 
mind, which was his misfortune, and so I will refrain from giving 
his name. After having occupied his office for nearly a quarter 
of a century he resigned it and went to America, but on re- 
turning after the lapse of a few years he was reinstalled. 
Latterly he published a book, in which he railed against the 
Magistrates for sending a company of soldiers to his house to 
annoy him, and it is stated that one Sunday, while preaching, a 
black cat made its appearance and walked several times before 
him round the pulpit, and so disturbed him that he brought the 
service to an abrupt conclusion, declaring that the devil had 
come to put an end to his usefulness. It is stated he never 
preached again. 

Such, then, briefly stated was the history of the Church of 
Scotland in Dundee during the eighteenth century. If the 
events narrated were not so exciting as those reviewed in part 
first of this treatise, it will be readily admitted that they were 
of much interest and importance. They form a story of peace 
and progress, involving a gradual absorption of the effects of 
bitter leaven sown in former years and a recompensive bearing 
of fruit. 
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Pe A eck Fool Fe DD. 


During the Nineteenth Century and to the 
Present Day. 


Churches at Opening of Century. 


For a good many years prior to the dawn of the century, as 
we have seen in the previous chapter, the Church of Scotland 
had been working quietly and advancing slowly. There was, 
however, no religious fervour among the people. The ministers 
as a body, although sincere, lacked enthusiaSm. They cultivated 
the art of literature, and their preaching was of a philosophical 
and theological nature, the Puritanical earnestness which had 
hitherto predominated having been substituted by a larger, 
broader doctrine of Christianity. The term Moderates was 
applied to them. Besides, in the administration of the Church 
there was no energy. Church extension had proceeded slowly 
and far behind the pace of the growth of the population, and of 
missionary enterprise abroad the Church had none. When the 
century opened this state of matters prevailed. There were then 
in Dundee only seven places of worship belonging to the Church 
of Scotland—namely, the East, South, Cross, and Steeple 
Churches in Nethergate; St Andrew’s Church, in Cowgate ; 
Chapelshade Church, in Constitution Road; and the Gaelic 
Church, in Long Wynd. The three last were used as Chapels 
of Ease, which is the term applied to unendowed places of 
public worship in populous localities provided in addition to the 
Parish Churches. For these seven churches there were eight 
ministers, one for each, with the exception of the East and 
South Churches, for which there were three, the ministerial 
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charges being collegiate. The town was then of small dimen- 
sions as compared with what it is now. In length it extended 
from St Roque’s Lane on the east to Tay Street on the west,. 
and in breadth from the River Tay on the south to Ward Road 
and Bucklemaker Wynd on the north, with some houses north- 
wards in the Hilltown. The population numbered about 27,000, 
and the greater portion of the inhabitants attended or connected 
themselves with these churches. There were certainly numerous 
other sects existent, such as Episcopalians, Independents, 
Burghers, Reliefs, Methodists, Anabaptists, Roman Catholics, 
&ec., but their buildings for public worship were small and their 


members few. 


Religious Life during First Quarter of Century. 


During the first quarter of the century there was little or 
no stir in ecclesiastical matters in the town. It is stated that. 
the inhabitants as a whole attended public worship well, and, 
while there were many religious controversies among them, 
mutual toleration prevailed. The Magistrates and Town Council 
also, as had been the custom for many years previous, marched 
every Sunday morning in processional order, with their 
halberdiers, from the Town Hall to the East Church, and 
worshipped together in the front pews of the east gallery. They 
were then on friendly terms with the ministers, and were loyal 
to the Church. Between 1802 and 1818 they progressively 
advanced the stipends of the Burgh Charges, which were payable: 
partly out of the Common Good and partly out of the Hospital 
Fund, from £160 to £275. The administration of the Town’s 
Churches was, as it still is, under their charge, and according 
to the law of the land they were, in common with other Town 
Councils, bound to provide for the religious wants of the com- 


munity, and they recognised the obligation. 
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Purchase and Erection of Additional Churches. 


In 18238, to meet a clamant necessity, owing to the population 
having grown to about 35,000, the Town Council purchased a 
large church in North Tay Street, originally occupied by a body 
of Christians termed Haldanites, and known as The Tabernacle, 
which was the term given to each of their churches in various. 
parts of the country. It was subsequently opened and endowed 
as a Burgh Church in connection with the Establishment, under 
the name of St David’s. Within the next few years the Town 
Council also expended a sum of about £9000 in renovating and 
improving the central churches. Some years after this an 
activity of religious life began to manifest itself among the 
people throughout the whole country, whichin subsequent years. 
developed into enthusiasm. There was a marked increase in the 
general attendance at Church ordinances. As was natural, the 
matter was brought under the notice of the General Assembly, 
when a Committee was appointed to enquire into the necessity 
for augmenting the Church accommodation. An appeal was 
made to the Government for the building and endowing of 
several additonal churches, but they declined to accede, 
strenuous objection having been taken on the part of the 
Dissenting bodies. Ultimately, however, a Church Extensiow 
Scheme was instituted by the General Assembly, with the view 
of having erected in populous districts additional places of public 
worship as Chapels of Ease. Dundee was affected by the move- 
ment. As the town had now extended considerably, and the 
number of inhabitants had become almost doubled, it was felt 
that there was need for more churches in the outskirts or 
growing localities. The first to move in the matter were the 
minister and elders of the Cross Church, who took steps to 
have a large chapel erected in the West End. Im a circular 


issued by them soliciting subscriptions, it was stated that, 
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while the population numbered 51,000, sitting accommodation 
was provided in the churches of the Establishment for only 
11,000, and that about 9000 persons were estimated as living 
in total neglect of religious ordinances. Their efforts being 
successful, a large chapel was erected in Perth Road, and 
opened for public worship in 18386, under the name of St 
Peter’s. The ministers and elders of St Andrew’s Chapel 
followed with a similar scheme for the district of Hillbank, 
and commenced the erection of a large church there. Unfor- 
tunately, the undertaking had not proceeded far when they 
found themselves involved in great embarrassment, caused by 
legal proceedings being raised against them at the instance of 
some of the contractors for payment of instalments of tneir 
contract prices, to meet which there was not sufficient funds. 
For a considerable time building operations were stopped, and 
the work stood as a modern ruin. Through the generous help 
of some wealthy friends, the difficulty was got over, and ulti- 
mately, in 1838, the building was completed, and opened under 
the name of Hilltown Chapel. About this time the Presbytery 
received an offer from the Dudhope estate family of ground in 
Lochee Road at a nominal feu-duty for another large church, 
with handsome monetary assistance, which they gratefully 
accepted, and having inaugurated a scheme, the building was 
erected, and opened in 1840 under the name of Dudhope 
Chapel. Almost simultaneously with the last-mentioned, 
another large church was built and opened in the Hast smd 
under the name of Wallacetown Chapel, under the auspices 
of an Association of young men interested in Church work, and 
which had in 1834 been constituted in Dundee under the name 
of the Young Men’s Church Society. The cost of each of these 
chapels was raised partly by public subscription and grants 
from the Church Extension Scheme Fund and partly by loan. 


The chapels, however, were not endowed, and provision was 
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made for payment of the stipends of the ministers by the 
congregation by means of seat rents and collections. The town, 
being a seaport, was constantly visited by a large number of 
sailors, who made short, periodical stays in it. For the purpose 
of affording them an opportunity of congregating by themselves 
for public worship, and of otherwise receiving religious instruc- 
tion, the Presbytery in 1839 instituted a Seamen’s Mission, 
and appointed a chaplain to take charge of it. A hall in 
Castle Street, known as the Caledonian Hall, was temporarily 
secured for the meeting, it being intended, if the venture 
succeeded, to raise a fund wherewith to build a proper church. 
Again, in 1840 also, the minister and congregation of a church 
in Barrack Street, of the Body of Associated Burghers, and 
mamed Willison Church, in memory of theyrenowned Rev. Dr 
Willison, of Dundee, were, on their own application, received 
into the Establishment by the Presbytery, and the building 
was thereupon adopted as a chapel of ease. In the same year 
a new and larger chapel for the Gaelic congregation was also 
built in South Tay Street, and substituted for the old one in 
Long Wynd, owing to the membership having greatly increased. 
There were thus in 1840 no fewer than fourteen places of public 
worship in Dundee in connection with the Church of Scotland. 


Erection of Sessional Schools. 


The Church was also at this period instrumental in the 
building not only of places of worship, but also of elementary 
schools. The education of the young was then, as it had been 
for many generations previous, considered a branch of its 
work. By the parochial law heritors and Town Councils were 
bound to provide a school for every parish and burgh, and 
the management of these schools was entrusted to the Presby- 
teries of the Church. Owing to the increase of population, 
the fixed number of parishes and burgh schools became quite 
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inadequate, and there was a deficiency in education. Attempts 
were made to get the heritors and Town Councils to add to the 
number, but without success, and hence the Church undertook 
the patriotic work upon itself. The matter was taken up 
and acted upon in Dundee, and in the course of a few years, 
in addition to the Grammar and Burgh Schools of the town, 
eight new elementary schools were erected witnin its bound- 
aries, namely, in Meadowside, Rosebank, Willison Street, 
Wallacetown, Long Wynd, Peep-o’-Day Lane, Larch Street, 
and William Street. 


Burning and Re-Erection of Town’s Churches. 


Unfortunately, on the morning of Sunday, 3d January 1841, 
a calamity overcame the central Town’s Churches. By the 
overheating of one of the flues in the South Church that 
building took fire, and in quite a short time it was wholly 
enveloped in flames, which spread with great rapidity to the 
adjoining church. The conflagration was terrible, and caused 
great commotion and gloom among the inhabitants. By the 
active efforts of the Fire Brigade, the fire, after raging several 
hours, was subdued, when it was found that the East, South, 
and Cross Churches had been totally destroyed. Temporary 
accommodation was afterwards provided for the three congre- 
gations and their ministers thus rendered churchless—the 
Original Secession Chapel in Reform Street for those of the 
East Church, Lindsay Street Independent Chapel for those 
of the South Church, and the new Gaelic Chapel in South 
Tay Street for those of the Cross Church. Owing to the 
buildings being only partially insured, which entailed a heavy 
loss to the Town Council, great delay occurred in their re- 
erection, during which the ministers and congregations suirered 
much inconvenience. The Town Council appealed to the 
Treasury for help towards the cost of rebuilding, but in vain. 
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The East Church was rebuilt in 1844, but the ruins of the 
others were allowed by the Town Council to stand for several 


years. 


Division of Town into Quoad Sacra Parishes. 


Out of the religious revival before referred to a new party 
sprung up in the Church, distinguished as the Evangelical 
party. They were opposed to Moderatism, and advocated a 
policy of reform in the election of parish ministers and the 
status of ministers of chapels. For several years the Evan- 
gelicals and Moderates engaged in fierce compat on these 
subjects. By the civil law of the country then in operation, 
and which formed part of the compact between the Church and 
the State, ministers to vacant parishes wer€ presented by the 
patrons, who were the founders of the benefices or their 
successors, and were inducted by the Presbytery of the bounds, 
subject to their being found on trial duly qualified, and chapels 
could only be erected into parishes allotted to them by Parlia- 
ment or the Teind Court. In 1834, the Evangelical party, 
having gained the ascendancy, the General Assembly, under 
an erroneous impression that it had power to do so, and amid 
great dissension within its ranks, passed two Acts, one, known 
as the Veto Act, prohibiting ministers presented by patrons 
from being inducted to the pastorate in the event of a majority 
of the male heads of families, being communicants, objecting ; 
and the other, known as the Chapel Act, giving chapel 
ministers the same privileges as parish ministers, making them 
constituent members of the Presbytery and Synod, and eligible 
for election as members of the General Assembly, and author- 
ising districts to be allotted for the chapels as quoad sacra 
parishes with Kirk-Sessions. In accordance with the Chapel 
Act, several districts of the town of Dundee were subsequently 
allotted and erected into quoad sacra parishes, and Kirk- 
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Sessions were formed for all the chapels within its bounds, 
and their ministers enrolled as members of the Presbytery and 


Synod. 
Litigation in Civil Courts. 


On the ground that the Veto and Chapel Acts interfered 
with the civil rights of patrons and heriters, and had not the 
authority of Parliament, they afterwards became the subject of 
litigation in the Civil Courts. The first case was that of the 
Rev. Robert Young, a probationer in Dundee (the town has 
been famed for litigation), which was raised in the Court of 
Session, and was directed against the Presbytery of Auchterarder 
to have them compelled to take him on trial as the presentee of 
the patron, but who had refused, in consequence of an adverse 
vote on the part of the congregation under the Veto Act, but with- 
out any reason assigned. By a majority of eight to five Judges, 
the Court held in effect that that Act was illegal. On an appeal 
to the House of Lords, the decision was in 1839 affirmed. At the 
ensuing General Assembly, in the same year, a resolution was 
passed, agreeing to offer no further resistance to Mr Young’s 
appointment, but adhering to the principle of Non-Intrusion as 
contained in the Act. The latter part of the resolution, being 
in open defiance of the judgment of the Civil Courts, simply added 
fuel to the fire. Fresh cases arose under the Veto Act, and a 
wholesale mass of vexatious litigation followed. One Presbytery 
was summoned to the bar of the High Courts and censured. 
Another was interdicted from inducting a minister who was not 
the presentee of the patron. Another was censured by the 
General Assembly’s Commission for asserting the authority of 
the Civil Courts. Seven ministers in another were by the General 
Assembly suspended from office for obeying the Court of Session, 
and the Court of Session interdicted the intimation of this. 
suspension to the congregation. The conflict was terrible, and 


caused great excitement and alarm among the people. Meetings © 
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were organised and held by the Evangelical Party throughout 
the whole country on the subject of Non-Intrusion, at wnich 
resolutions were passed in favour of it, and a petition to Parlia- 
ment, appealing for the protection of the Church, was signed. 
One of these meetings took place in Dundee on 28th January 
1840. Although none of the litigious cases before referred to 
related to any of the Dundee churches, it so happened that the 
powers of the Court of Session were called into requisition 
regarding that very meeting. It was previously advertised to 
take place in the Steeple Church, where for a long time it had 
been customary to hold public meetings, as being very com- 
modious in the absence of a large hall. There was at this time 
a strong feeling among the inhabitants both for and against the 
questions which were agitating the ecclesiaStical circles. The 
Town Council when asked for permission to hold the meeting in 
the Steeple Church were divided in opinion, but by a majority 
they granted it. The minority dissented on the ground that 
the purpose of the meeting was contrary to the uses for which 
churches were appropriated, and they immediately took steps to 
have their contention established by applying to the Court of 
Session for interdict. The application having been granted, 
the meeting was held in St Andrew’s Church, the minister of 
which was an ardent supporter of the principle of Non-Intrusion. 
Similar meetings were also held in Chapelshade and St Peter’s 
Churches. 


Dundée Newspapers and the Church. 


There were at this time three newspapers published in the 
town—viz., ‘‘ The Dundee Courier,’’ ‘‘ The Dundee Advertiser,”’ 
and ‘‘The Dundee Chronicle.’”’ The first of these supported 
Conservative politics, and the other two Liberal politics. Each 
and al! of them, however, denounced the tactics of the Non- 
Intrusionists—the ‘‘ Courier’ on the principle of upholding the 
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Constitution of the Church, and the ‘‘ Advertiser’? and 
‘‘Chronicle’’ because, while opposed to the Church and State 
connection, they had considered it was useless to defy the law of 
the land which had been declared by the Civil Courts. The 
‘‘Dundee Advertiser,’ in particular, characterised the applica- 
tion to Parliament for approval of the Veto Act as not reaching 
the rank of a half-measure and ag a waste of energy, and 
advocated a policy for getting the Law of Patronage abolished. 
The Non-Intrustion party being thus without the support of a 
newspaper’ in the town, a special one was started in 1841, under 
the name of ‘‘ The Dundee Warder,’’ to espouse their cause. 


The Disruption and its Effect in Dundee. 


During the next two years the ‘country was in a perfect 
turmoil over the Church question. Negotiations were opened 
up by tha Assembly Committee with the Government with the 
view of putting an end to the conflict by supporting the position 
taken up by the Church, backed up with the petition which had 
beeu largely signed, but to no effect, the Government having 
declined to interfere. Meantime litigation continued. The 
seven suspended ministers, having continued to preach, were 
deposed from office, but the Court of Session interdicted their 
places from being filled up. New actions were also raised, all 
of which ended as the others, as being the outcome of the 
declared illegality of the Veto Act. At length the Evangelicai 
party took up the position that the Civil Courts had usurped 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church, and in 1842 caused 
the General Assembly to adopt a claim of right, protesting 
against the action of the Civil Courts and appealing to the 
Government for redress, and subsequently a convocation of 
ministers was held, at which it was resolved that, if no measures 
were taken by the Government in the direction set forth 


in the claim of right, they would tender their resigna- 
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tions. The matter having been laid before the Govern- 
ment and duly considered, am answer was given to the 
effect that the demands were unreasonable and could not be 
acquiesced in. <A few days afterwards a decision was given by 
the Court of Session in a Court which had been, raised during the 
interval regarding the Chapel Act, the effect of which was that 
that Act was also declared illegal. This decision was regarded 
as ‘‘the last straw which breaks the camel’s back,’ and the 
Evangelical party immediately thereafter proceedea to carry out 
their threat to leave the Church, and form themselves into a 
separate body under the name of the ‘‘ Free Church of Scot- 
land.’ This they did in May 1848, une secession being well 
known in Church history as the Disruption. Needless to say, the 
remarkable event caused a great consterffation all over the 
country. Dundee was considerably affected by it. No fewer 
than ten of the ministers were included in the great number of 
Seceders. These were the Rev. John Roxburgh, of The Cross ; 
Rev. James Ewing, of St Andrew’s; Rev. George Lewis, of St 
David's; Rev. William Reid, of Chapelshade; Rev. John Baxter, 
of Hilltown; Rev. Alexander M‘Pherson, of Dudhope; Rev. 
P. L. Miller, of Wallacetown ; Rev. Robert Aitken, of Willison ; 
Rey. Charles M‘Allister, of the Gaelic Chapel; and the Rev. 
James Law, of the Seamen’s Mission. But for the death of the 
Rev. Robert Murray M‘Cheyne, of St Peter’s, which occurred 
about two months previous, and to whom a successor had not 
been inducted, the number would have been eleven, for in the 
course of the negotiations for the Secession he had signified his 
intention to secede along with the others. Only four active 
ministers remained in the LEstablishment—namely, Rev. Dr 
M‘Lachlan, Rev. Charles Adie, and Rev. David Arnot, all of the 
East and South Churches, and Rev. James Thomson, of the 
Steeple Church. There were two others—Rev. Dr M'‘Vicar, of 
the South Church, and Rev. Alexander M‘Neil, of St Andrew’s 
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Church, but both had become incapacitated through ill-health, 
Mr Arnot and Mr Ewing being their respective assistants and 
successors in office. Immediately after the great Secession the 
General Assembly, now that the struggle had ended and the 
Constitutional Law had again prevailed, unanimously rescinded. 
the Veto and Chapel Acts, and instructed the Presbyteries to. 
declare vacant the charges which had been resigned. Following. 
upon this, the Presbytery of Dundee, after expression of great 
regret and solemn prayer, formally pronounced sentence that 
the reverend gentlemen before-named holding charges within 
the bounds had, by their own act, ceased to be members of the 
Church of Scotland, and were for ever disqualified from receiving, 
any presentation or appointment in connection with the Church. 
They also recalled the decree which they had passed dividing 
the town into quoad sacra parishes, and declared the Parish of 
Dundee to be restored to the cumulo state in which it was. 
previously. ‘ 
Retention of Buildings by Seceding 
Congregations. 

The Seceding ministers were all followed in their secession by 
the general body of their congregations, and also by the con- 
gregation of St Peter’s. Those of St Andrew’s and St David's 
removed voluntarily to temporary places of worship, and these 
charges were accordingly preached vacant at the instance of the 
Presbytery. The Cross, Chapelshade, Willison, St Peter’s, 
Hilltown, Dudhope, Wallacetown, and Seamen’s Mission congre- 
gations each retained possession of their buildings. The principle 
adopted seems to have been, as a poet has expressed it— 

The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he should take who has the power, and he should 
keep who can. 
As a few of the Cross congregation still adhered to the Establish- 
ment, and as a new church had not been built in room of the 
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one which had been recently burned, temporary accommodation 
was provided for them by the Presbytery. The minister of 
Chapelshade Church, and those of his congregation who followed 
him having declined to remove from the church, that reverend 
body had to resort to the Civil Court to compel them to do so, 
and ultimately they yielded and gave up possession. Willison 
and the Gaelic Caurches, however, became lost to the Establish- 
ment owing to the terms in which the titles had been taken. 
Under peculiar circumstances the same fate befell St Peter’s, 
Hilltown, Dudhope, and Wallacetown Churches. While both 
their titles and Constitutions distinctly declared that they were 
built and were to be held and used in connection with the 
Church of Scotland, large sums of money had been contracted 
in their erection, and for which bonds or” mortgages had been 
granted on the security of the buildings. The trustees, in 
whose names the titles stood, were personally liable for these 
loans, they having given their personal obligation for repayment 
on the faith that the amounts would be gradually paid up by 
the congregations. As the removal of the latter without being 
placed by another in connection with the Establishment, of which 
there was then little hope, would in all probability have caused 
the churches to be shut up and make the position of the parties 
concerned worse, arrangements were made outwith the Presby- 
tery for the bondholders and mortgagees taking, possession of the 
churches in yirtue of their security deeds, and leasing them to 
the congregations in connection with the Free Church at rents 
sufficient to pay the annual feu-duties payable for the builaings 
and interest on the loans. These churches were accordingly so 
occupied during the next few years. Then followed their 
exposure to sale by public roup by the bondholders or mort- 
gagees, so soon as the congregations had accumulated sufficient 
money to buy them, for the purpose of liquidating the loans— 


¢wo under the powers of the security deeds, and two under 
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warrants by the Court of Session—viz., St Peter’s, on 6th 
September 1845; Hilltown, on 5th August 1850 ; Wallacetown , 
on 31st March 1853; and Dudhope, on 16th August 1855. These 
churches were all purchased on behalf of the Seceding congrega- 
tions, except Wallacetown, which, after competition, was, in 
auctioneering phraseology, ‘‘ knocked down’’ to the Established 
Presbytery, and was afterwards reopened in connection with 
the Church of Scotland. The total amount of the bonds was 
£4800. 


Antagonism of Town Council to the Church. 


It cannot be denied, therefore, and, on the contrary, it has 
always been admitted, that the blow which the Church in 
Dundee received through the Disruption was serious. The 
membership was weakened to an alarming extent, and the calibre 
of the Seceding ministers was high. The Church, however, was 
not extinguished by it, as many of the Seceders thought and 
declared it would be. The few ministers who remained rigidly 
stuck to their posts, and resolutely determined to do their duty, 
in the hope that by God’s grace the injury which had been 
sustained would in due course of time be healed. They, there- 
fore, continued to carry on the work of the Church. But they 
had great difficulties to contend with. Such of the congrega- 
tions of the Cross, St David’s, St Andrew’s, and Chapelshade 
Churches as had remained in the Establishment were few in 
number; but, notwithstanding that fact, new ministers were 
got for these charges. The Town Council, the majority of 
the members of which were now Dissenters, took up a most 
antagonistic position towards the Church. In the first place, 
they delayed to present new ministers to the Cross and St 
David’s Churches, and in consequence the duty devolved upon 
the Presbytery. In the second place, they unwarrantably 
reduced the stipends of the ministers of the burgh charges, a 
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course of action which ultimately led to a costly litigation, 
memorable in the annals of the town and well known as the 
Stipend Case, and which brought down upon their heads one 
of the severest censures ever pronounced by a Court of Justice. 
In the third place, they attempted to get rid of their obligation 
to rebuild the South and Cross Churches, which were then lying 
in ruins, and only yielded after a few years’ delay upon legal 
proceedings being adopted to compel them. It was not until 
1847 that the present handsome building between the Steeple 
and East Churches was erected for the South Church congrega- 
tion. About the same time the new Gaelic Church in South 
Tay Street, which had been lost to the Hstablishment, was 
bought back by the Town Council, and appropriated to the 


Cross Church congregation. a 


Rivalry of the Free Church. 


The Disruption having been premeditated, plans were 
matured beforehand for raising funds, not only for the support 
of the ministers, but also for the building of new churches to 
take the places of those to be vacated. Associations were 
organised in all the parishes, and printed leaflets appealing for 
money circulated among the inhabitants. Several leading 
ministers perambulated the country and delivered stirring 
addresses. The successful response made to all these was 
remarkable. Both on the eve of the great event and for some 
time afterwards money came in with such rapidity and magni- 
tude as approached something akin to the miraculous, so great 
was the hold which the leaders of the movement had upon a 
great portion of the community, which was attributed without 
doubt as to the prominent position which they held while within 
and while they enjoyed the benefits of the Establishment. The 
consequence was that the Free Church was instituted as a full- 


grown body, properly organised with great pecuniary resources. 
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From thence up till the middle of the century Church extension 
under its auspices proceeded with great vigour all over the 
country, not that it was required, because of insufficient accom- 
modation for public worship by the people in general, but simply 
to take the places of and in rivalry to those churches which 
belonged to the Establishment and had been vacated by the 
Secessionists. This was true of Dundee. In the words of the 
Rev. Mr Lewis, who left St David’s, when writing of what was 
then taking place, ‘‘ All were now as busy building as before 
in battling.’’ Four new churches were erected for the Seceding 
congregations of the Cross, St Andrew’s, St David’s, and 
Chapelshade Churches, each upon a site within a stonethrow of 
each of those which they had left. Schools were also built in 
connection with these churches. So strong was the feeling of 
antagonism to the Establishment on the part of the Free Church 
people that they would not suffer their children to continue to 
receive education in those schools which were under its pale 
of management. Up to the time of the Disruption a sum of 
about £1000 had been subscribed for a Seamen’s Chapel, but 
the building had not been commenced. The chaplain and 
congregation of the Seamen’s Mission having joined the Free 
Church, they claimed the money. It was considered proper, 
however, in the circumstances, to return it to the subscribers, 
and that was done. It is understood that the money was to a 
large extent re-subscribed, and devoted to the purchase of a 
hall in Reform Street as a church for the congregation. The 
chaplain not long after his secession was suspended by the Free 
Church for having levied money from couples whom he married, 
and also having caused his pulpit to be occupied by ‘‘ Irvingite”’ 
preachers. Being subsequently restored, he immediately after- 
wards, along with some of his congregation, applied to the 
Kstablished Presbytery for readmission to the’ Communion of 
the Church of Scotland, and this application, after a good deal 
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of opposition, was granted. They seemed to be under the 
impression that they were entitled to take with them into the 
Establishment the hall which had been bought for a chapel, but 
it was discovered that by the titles it was secured to the Free 
Church. 

Retrospect and Prospect. 

Such, then, were the ‘‘ Ups and Downs”’ of the Church of 
Scotland in Dundee during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Generally speaking, while ‘‘ ups’’ are regarded with 
satisfaction, ‘‘downs’’ are deplored. ‘' Downs,’’ however, are 
sometimes but the sequel of ‘‘ups’’ when they have not been 
legitimately attained or properly secured. This is more or less 
true of the ups and downs which have just been narrated. Many 
of them were, of course, due to circumstances which affected the 
Church as a whole. The period traversed is, and will always be, 
a memorable one in the history of the Church of Scotland. 
During the first quarter of the century she had fallen into a 
state of lethargy, out of which during the second she was 
violently awakened with disastrous results. Much as the former 
state was to be regretted, much more so was the latter. In 
the words of the proverbialist, ‘‘the cure was worse than the 
disease.” The Church had had a change of leaders. While 
the old ones were too slow, unfortunately the new ones became 
too zealous. Those who had been dismissed from office became 
active in restraining the efforts of their successors; while they, 
on the other hand, determined upon improving the methods of 
their predecessors, pushed on heedless of the restraints. The 
adoption of a little mutual toleration and a give-and-take policy 
on the part of both would doubtless have averted the crisis. 
Like a ship at sea, the Church through mismanagement struck 
the rocks, and was abandoned by several of her crew under the 
impression that she was to split up and become a total wreck, 
but by the interposition of an ever-prevailing Providence, 
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although much damaged, she was saved. By the end of the 
first half of the century many of the difficulties in which the 
Church of Scotland ‘became involved in consequence of the 
Disruption had been overcome. Excitement had died down, 
and prejudice had considerably lessened. The cry of those who 
had remained within her pale had been ‘‘ Nil Desperandum,”’ 
and in spite of obloquy, rivalry, and discouragement from with- 
out, but now free from internal trouble, they struggled on, and 
ultimately success attended their efforts. Though the Church’s 
usefulness had been impaired and her labours handicapped, none 
of her machinery was abandoned. What had been damaged 
or disorganised had so far as practicable been repaired and 
rearranged and set agoing again. The tide, having reached 
low water, had turned, and was now flowing back. There were 
signs in the distance of a return to healthy activity, and all 
looked forward with hope. That these signs were no mere 
will-o’-the-wisp, and were truly realised, and how that hope was: 


fully gratified, the writer will show in the following chapters. 


Churches at Middle of Century. 


When the second half of the century commenced (1851) the 
number of churches in Dundee used in connection with the 
Establishment was seven-—namely, the five Town’s Churches 
(Hast, South, Steeple, Cross, and St David’s), and Chapelshade 
and St Andrew’s Chapels. By a strange coincidence that was. 
also the number of those at the commencement of the century, 
although the buildings were not the same—St David’s Chureh 
having since been added, the Gaelic Chapel taken by the Free 
Church, and the new Hast and South Churches in Nethergate: 
and the Cross Church in South Tay Street, substituted for the 
three of those names which were burnt. In virtue of a side 
provision contained in the Teind Court decree constituting the 


endowment of St David’s Church in 1823, one of the three 
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collegiate charges for the East and South Churches had beer 
suppressed and the other two separated—one being allotted to 
each of these churches, so that for the seven churches mentioned 


there were seven ministers, instead of eight as formerly. 


Refusal of Town Council to Fulfil Obligations 
to the Church. 


Unfortunately, the Town Council still continued their opposi- 
tion towards the ministers of the Hstablishment. The sums to 
which they had reduced the stipends of the Burgh Charges 
were £105 for the South, Cross, and Steeple Churches, and 
£200 for St David’s. These, the ministers declared, were not 
sufficient for their support and the maintenance of their position, 
but the Town Council were obstinate, and detlined to give more. 
The Cross Church, having now become vacant through the 
translation of the Rev. James Cesar to Panbride, the Town 
Council, as the Patrons, were asked to present a minister for 
it, but they also declined to do so, or to take any steps in the 
direction of filling up the vacancy. As the Presbytery by the 
law of the land were prohibited from moving in the matter until 
after the lapse of six months from the date of the vacancy, the 
congregation during that period, and for some little time longer, 
were without a minister, and suffered much inconvenience, but 
at the earliest possible moment after thie duty devolved upon 
them that reverend body gave the appointment to the Rev. 
Peter Grant (afterwards Dr Grant), who afterwards held it 
for nearly 50 years. But there was also another bone 
of contention between the Presbytery and Town Council. 
In connection with the separation of the collegiate charges 
and the suppression of one of them, before referred to, 
it was also provided that the Town Council should be 
bound within three years after that event to erect and 


endow a sixth church in the town, the object. being apparently 
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that six charges should be maintained by them as formerly. 
These three years having elapsed, the Town Council were called 
upon to fulfil their obligation, but they took up the position 
that the circumstances of the town had materially altered 
since the Teind Court decree was passed, and the existing 
Established Churches were now more than adequate for the 
accommodation of all those who attended their ordinances, and 
they accordingly refused to comply with the request. The 
ministers of the Town’s Churches having laid the matter of the 
refusal of the Town Council. to raise the stipends offered, and to 
erect the sixth church, before the Presbytery, they in their turn 
laid it before and sought the advice of the General Assembly. 
That venerable body, after due consideration, exhorted the Pres- 
bytery to maintain the rights and interests of the Church by all 


proper and constitutional measures. 


War between Council and Presbytery. 


The advice of the General Assembly was accepted, and then 
followed a tug-of-war which lasted for the long period of 
thirteen years. An action was immediately raised in the Court 
of Session by the Presbytery to have it declared that out. of 
the Hospital Fund, constituted by a Royal Charter in 1567, for 
the sustentation of the ministry and the poor of the town, the 
Town Council were bound to provide adequate stipends to the 
ministers of the Burgh Charges. The action was most deter- 
minedly defended. Some startling revelations were made during 
its progress, which it is not necessary for present purposes to 
specify, but after a searching investigation the Court ultimately 
decided in the Presbytery’s favour, and the decision was 
affirmed by the House of Lords, to whom it was appealed. Out 
of the case there sprang no fewer than eight other actions 
relating to the Hospital Fund—two by poor pensioners under 
the Fund, with the view to the interests of the poor 
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therein being preserved; another by the Presbytery to 
interdict the Town Council from selling a certain portion 
of the Fund property, and from distributing the Fund 
money among the town’s creditors; another by the Presby- 
tery to have a trust deed granted by the Town Council 
for behoof of the town’s creditors reduced in so far as relating 
to the Fund; another by poor pensioners to have it determined 
who were entitled to certain property which had inadvertently 
got mixed up with the Fund; two others by the! ministers of 
the South and Cross Churches for payment of the stipends due 
to them; and another against these ministers for the recall of 
arrestments which they had used against the Fund. 


Suspension of Hostilities and Amicable 
Settlement. 


The litigation was vexatious. Having now assumed extra- 
ordinary proportions and been attended with a cost of about 
£10,000, and there being no prospect of its coming to an end, 
but, on the contrary, a likelihood of its being extended, some 
friends both of the Church and Town Council came forward as 
harbingers of peace and suggested a compromise. Their voice 
was listened to, for all concerned had endured much worry, and 
were now exhausted in patience over it. Hostilities being 
suspended, negotiations for a settlement of all the actions and 
matters in dispute were immediately entered into, and shortly 
after this an amicable arrangement was come to, and a formal 
minute of agreement embracing it was prepared and signed. In 
order that it might have Parliamentary authority a special 
statute was subsequently obtained, entitled The Dundee 
Churches and Hospital Act, 1864, by which the minute of 
agreement, with some modifications, was ratified. The war 
between the Presbytery and the Town Council thus ended, and 
an unspeakable relief followed. Among the matters concluded 
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were these: —That the stipends of the ministers should be £300 
each; that the Town Council should pay or grant a bond for 
£2000 to the Presbytery, in respect of which the Presbytery 
should discharge the Town Council of their liability to erect and 
endow a sixth charge in the town; and that the £2000, and the 
interest to accrue thereon, should be accumulated by the Presby- 
tery in order that such a charge should be erected and endowed 


under their own management. 


The Title Deeds of Wallacetown Chapel. 


Reverting to the time at which the stipend case was raised, 
while it was in its initial stages the gentlemen who had since 
the Disruption taken charge of the temporalitie's of Wallacetown 
Chapel, under torce ot circumstances, and who had leased the 
building to the seceding congregation, entered into negotiations 
with the view of getting relieved from their embarrassment. 
The positon in which they were placed was shortly stated thus— 
The feu right of the ground on which the Chapel was built was 
taken in their names as individuals, but as objections had been 
raised by the Church authorities they had subsequently granted 
a trust deed, by which they conveyed the property to themselves 
as trustees for behoof of the members of the Church of Scotland 
forming the congregation, under prohibition of burdening it 
with debt or alienating it in any way, and a constitution by the 
General Assembly had followed, containing provisions to that 
effect, and that the church was to be used in connection with 
the Establishment. These gentlemen had previously, in their 
individual capacities, borrowed a large sum of money in aid of 
the Building Fund, and had given their personal guarantee for 
repayment, which was the only security the lenders had. 
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Purchase by Presbytery of Wallacetown Chapel 
from Mortgagees. 


On the advice of an eminent counsel the trustees of Wallace- 
town Chapel raised an action in the Court of Session directed 
against the Presbytery, setting forth the whole facts, and 
craving the Court to nullify the trust deed so as to bring back 
the property to them as individuals, declare the debt which they 
had contracted in its erection, and, in order to liquidate it, 
authorise them to sell the property by public roup. The Presby- 
tery, being desirous of reacquiring the church without taking 
undue advantage of the unfortunate position of the trustees, 
immediately set about raising a fund to pay off the debt, and 
meantime entered appearance in the action ip order to get time 
to enable them to do so. While they received considerable 
support, they regrettably failed to raise the necessary sum, and 
resolved not to oppose the action, but rather to allow the 
public sale to take place in the hope by that time they would 
have sufficient money to purchase the church. The Court 
having accordingly granted decree as craved, the church was 
put up to public roup and sale on 3lst March 1853, and, the 
monetary expectations of the Presbytery having been gratiued, 
the church was purchased by them after keen competition with 
the seceding congregation, and in October following it was 
again opened, and has ever since been used in connection with 
the Establishment. The reacquiring of the building was the 
source of great satisfaction to the friends of the Church. It was 
an exemplification of the parable of the Prodigal Son—the 
church having been lost was now found, and having been dead 
was alive again. As was to be expected, the formation of a 
congregation and the support of a minister was uphill work, but 
success followed, and the congregation is now one of the largest 


in the town. 
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Erection of St Mark’s Church. 


Nothing further in the matter of church extension was done 
until after the settling of the stipend case. During the muverval 
the ministers worked quietly in helping to promote the recovery 
of the Church from the bitter effects of the Disruption. As 
the population grew the membership of the existing churches 
increased. Following out the terms of the Parliamentary 
confirmed agreement, the Town Council granted in favour of the 
Presbytery a bond for the £2000 in lieu of their obligation to 
erect a sixth church, but after the lapse of a little more than a 
year it was paid up and discharged, the money being handed to 
the Presbytery, who held it as the nucleus of a fund for the 
erection of a new church by themselves. In the course of a 
few years afterwards, through the munificence of some friends, 
the fund was raised to the handsome sum of £6000, and with 
that a splendid church in Perth Road was eretted and opened 
in 1869 under the name of St Mark’s. 


Erection of Four New Churches. 


At this time church extension was in the air. The town had 
now assumed large dimensions, and the population had increased 
to 120,000, and it was felt that there was need for church 
accommodation in several districts. A number of ministers and 
gentlemen interested in Church work assembled together to 
consider the matter, with the result that a Commitee, under the 
Convenership of the Rev. Dr Watson, was formed to obtain 
subscriptions for the purpose of building several new churches. 
In 1871 Dr Watson, who was the moving spirit in the scheme,. 
reported to the Presbytery the formation of tne Committee, 
and that they had been successful in raising a considerable 
fund, with great expectations of its being increased, towards the 
desired object. He explained that it was intended to erect at 
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least four churches in the outlying districts. The scheme was 
not to be in rivalry with any other Church, nor was it the object 
of the Committee in any way to encourage a proselytising spirit. 
They recognised the efforts which had been made by difterent 
denominations within the past few years in supplying church 
accommodation in the town. For himself, he had been per- 
sonally asked to officiate at the opening of several Dissenting 
churches, and had done so in two cases, and would 
have done so in others but for previous engagements. 
What each church had been doing was in reality helping 
all the other churches, and the Committee would not build 
a church near another if they could get a site elsewhere. 
It was not intended to build all the churches in one year, but 
probably two in one year and two in another, and a fifth if 
possible in the next, and the sites projected were in Balgay, 
east and west of Hilltown, and in the east end of the town, 
perhaps about Blackscroft. As it was proposed that they should 
at the outset be conducted by missionaries under the superin- 
tendence of the town’s ministers, the Presbytery was asked to 
sanction an application to the Home Mission Committee of the 
Church for grants to the missionaries. Dr Watson’s statement 
was greeted with satisfaction, and his request was unanimously 
granted. The application being successful, temporary premises 
were secured as preaching stations, and in the course of the 
next few years the four churches were erected—namely, Roge- 
bank in 1872, Logie in 1873, St Matthew’s in 1875, and Cleping- 
ton, first a hall in 1875, and second the main building in 1880. 


St Enoch’s Church. 


There is a well-known proverb which reads, ‘‘ It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good,’’ and another, ‘‘ It is always the unex- 
pected that happens.’’ By what was perhaps a misfortune to 
the Free Church and a gain to the Hstablishment, a fifth new 
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church, so earnestly hoped for by Dr Watson, was provided for 
in an altogether unlooked-for manner. One of the additional 
edifices which had recently, been erected by the Free Church was 
that of St Emoch’s in Nethergate. The minister, the Rev. 
Mr Knight (now Professor Knight, of St Andrews), had, it 
appears, preached in a Unitarian Chapel, and some time after- 
wards published a discourse on the subject of prayer which 
some of his brethren deemed heretical. The matter was brought 
under the notice of the Free Church Presbytery, and caused 
great discussion, with the result that in 1875 Mr Knight and 
his congregation, who were very much attached to him, severed 
their connection with the Free Church, and were, on their own 
application, admitted into the Communion of the Church of 
Scotland. Their handsome building was brought with them. 


New Educational System. 


In a former chapter reference was made tO the important 
part which the Church of Scotland took in the education of the 
young. At the time of the Disruption the parish and burgh 
schools of the country were under the management and examina- 
tion of the Presbyteries, who also had the appointment of the 
schoolmasters, and it was necessary that the schoolmasters on 
their appointment should subScribe the Confession of Faith and 
the Formula. As the result of an agitation, however, which 
followed the Disruption, an Act of Parliament was passed in 1861 
which made some alterations in the law. Among these were that 
it was made no longer necessary that the Standards of the Church 
should be subscribed by schoolmasters, but that, while masters 
of parish schools should in lieu thereof take a declaration 
binding themselves to conform in their teaching to the Holy 
Scriptures and the doctrine of the Shorter Catechism, masters 
of burgh schools should be exempt from any such declaration. 
The object of these alterations was to make the vacancies in 
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schools open to Dissenters. Afiter this there followed an agita- 
tion in the country to have a new system of education, which 
<ulminated in the passing of the well-known Education Act of 
1872, under which the management of the parish and burgh 
schools became vested in School Boards appointed by the rate 
payers, and all connection between the schools and the Church 


thereupon ended. 


Bill to Abolish Patronage. 


While the Church was rapidly recovering from the effects of 
‘the Disruption, a feeling hadi arisen towards having a new system 
instituted for the election of parish ministers. In 1840, after 
the Evangelical party had approached the Government for a 
‘measure to legalise the Veto Act, Lord Aberdeen introduced 
into the House of Lords a Bill which, while it did not go that 
length, gave power to members of a congregation to state objec- 
tions against the settlement of a patron’s presentee, and to the 
Presbytery to pronounce judgment upon them, and to reject the 
presentee if they should see cause. The Evangelical party, how- 
ever, having disapproved of the Bill, Lord Aberdeen withdrew 
it. Immediately after the Disruption took place his Lordship 
re-introduced the Bill, and it was passed by, both Houses of 
Parliament under the title of the Benefices Act. The working 
of the Act did not prove a success, as many cases arose where 
objections, which were either frivolous or not well founded, were 
stated, which placed Presbyteries in embarrassment. The 
matter more than once engaged the attention of the General 
Assembly, and at length in 1869 a motion was passed resolving 
upon a petition being presented to Parliament for the abolition 
of patronage. The petition was accordingly presented, but a 
Liberal Government was them in power, and, having regard to 
the feeling of Dissenters, they declined to entertain the pro- 
posal. The application was renewed in 1873, when the Con- 
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servatives were in power, and the Government in 1874 intro- 
duced a Bill in the direction desired. The action of the Govern- 
ment created a flutter in the circles of the Dissenters throughout 
the country, and a storm of opposition arose. Numerous petitions 
were lodged against the Bill, among them being one from the 
leaders of the Free Church, who maintained that its provisions. 
were planned with the view of attracting members of other 
Churches to go over as individuals to the Establishment. 


Town Council Claim their Right. 


In view of the declinature by the Town Council of Dundee 
to exercise their right to patronage of the Town’s Churches for 
some years succeeding the Disruption, as before narrated, it will 
be interesting to state the position which they took up as. 
regards this Bill. It may be mentioned that the patronage of 
the East Church had been acquired by the Town Council from 
the Harl of Lauderdale, on whom it was previously conferred by 
the Crown; while that of the South Church had been assumed by 
them as the founders of the charge; and that of each of the 
Cross, Steeple, and St David’s Churches had been provided to: 
them by the decrees of the Teind Court. For many generations 
the Town Council loyally presented ministers to the charges. 
when they became vacant. When they discontinued to do so 
after the great event they apparently attached no importance 
to the right, or otherwise did not consider it worth their while 
to exercise it. Now that it was proposed to abolish it, however, 
they suddenly discovered that it had a value, and changed their 
contention. At a meeting held on 2d July 1874 the Bill was 
fully discussed, many lengthy speeches being made both for 
and against it, although the former were few. It was pomted 
out that, while private patrons were to be compensated for the 
loss of their patronage, public patrons, including Town Councils, 


were to recelve no compensation, and this led to the contention 
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that that was unfair, that the Town Council would still have the 
privilege of paying the stipends, but would have no say in the 
election of the ministers, and that, although the money value 
of the patronage might not be much, there was a principle 
involved, and in all fairness the privilege and burden ought to 
go together. There was a feeling among several members that 
no action should be taken in the matter. One strong Free 
Churchman declared that he felt it was a galling thing to see 
those now in the Established Church getting those privileges 
for which Free Churchmen had sacrificed so much; but as he 
thought it would be a step towards disestablishment, which he 
desiderated, he would not vote against the Bill. Three motions 
were made—one to petition against the Bill, another to petition 
in favour of it, and the third to take no aetion in regard to it. 
‘The second only received three votes, and was thrown out; and 
the first and third being put against each other, the first was 
carried by eleven votes to eight. A petition against the Bill was 
accordingly forwarded to Parliament. 


Patronage Abolished. 


All the opposition to the measure to abolish patronage failed 
to stop its progress, and in a few months after its introduction 
it was passed into a statute of the realm. Thus by one fell 
swoop the objectionable Act of Queen Anne, to which nearly all 
the troubles of the Church which had arisen since its enactment 
were attributable, was put out of existence. The only re- 
regrettable feature of the matter was that it did not happen 
more than thirty years previous. But “ patience and persever- 
ance overcometh difficulties,’ and ‘‘everything cometh to those 
who wait,’’ and ‘‘ better late than never.”” On 5th June 1866, 
eight years before, the ‘‘ Dundee Advertiser,’ in a leading 
article commenting on the increased vitality of the Church of 
Scotland, and supporting the proposal which had been suggested 
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to get rid of patronage, wrote as follows:—‘‘It would be @ 
singular commentary on the wisdom of the Disruption if the 
Established Church should in a few years, by patient waiting 
and by fair means combined, gain that result to attain which 
the leaders of the Free Church did not hesitate to rend the- 
Church of Scotland from one end to the other. Such a con- 
summation would do more to open the eyes of the country to 
the virtue of patience and the error of hot-headed haste im 
religious matters than anything that has occurred within the 
memory of man im our ecclesiastical history.’? The result 
prognosticated by these words was attained in the very method 
indicated, ay, with better advantage. When patronage was 
restored by Queen Anne it was in the face of a protest by the 
Church, renewed annually for about 70 years afterwards. Many 
an attempt was made to obtain its repeal, but in vain. The 
Moderate party then in power quietly submitted, beleving that 
there was a good time coming; but the Evangelical party, who 
succeeded, resolved to wait no longer, and, taking the law 
into their own hands, altered it of their own accord. What 
they wanted was, in their own words, that ministers, while 
selected by the patrons, should not be inducted against the 
will of the people, but by the patronage abolition, ‘‘ obtained 
by patient waiting and fair means combined,’ more than that 
was given, for provision was made for the ministers being only 
those who were of the people’s own choice. It was certainly a 


singular commentary on the wisdom of the Disruption. 


Endowment of Nine Churches. 


When the General Assembly repealed the Chapel Act they 
appointed a Committee to prepare an address to the State asking 
that measures be taken to have the unendowed districts erected 
legally and properly into parishes, and endowments granted to 
their ministers. The address having been presented, was. 
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promptly responded to, and resulted in the passing of The 
Parishes Act of 1844, which provided for the Teind Court 
constituting quoad sacra parishes to churches built or acquired 
and inalienably secured to the Church of Scotland, and endowed 
with a yearly stipend of not less than £100 with a manse, or 
£120 without a manse, and giving to their ministers and elders 
the status and powers and privileges of parish ministers and 
elders. To encourage the taking advantage of the Act, the 
General Assembly followed with an Endowment Scheme, the 
purpose of which was to raise a large central fund, out of which 
contributions might be given towards the endowment of churches 
to the extent of one-half of the sum required. The scheme met, 
and is still meeting, with great success, and with its assistance 
the following nine churches in Dundee were endowed, namely— 
St Mark’s, in 1871; Chapelshade, in 1872; St Andrew’s, in 
1873; Wallacetown and Rosebank, in 1874; St Hnoch’s, in 
1876; Logie, in 1877; and St Matthew’s and Clepington, in 
1885. These churches have accordingly all been inalienably 
secured to the Church of Scotland, Kirk-Sessions have been 
formed for them, and their ministers have been enrolled as 
members of the Presbytery and Synod of the bounds. 


St Thomas’ Chapel. 


With the endowment of St Matthew’s and Clepington 
Churches in 1885 the labours of the Church Extension Com- 
mittee came to an end, as the object they had in view at the 
outset, the erection and full equipment of four churches, had 
now been accomplished. In that year, however, a petition was 
presented to the Presbytery by 240 members and adherents of 
a congregation of English Episcopalians, who were worshipping 
in an iron church which had been a few years previously erected 
in Lochee Road, praying for admission into the Communion of 


the Church of Scotland. After deliberation they were, with 
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consent of the General Assembly, to whom the matter was 
referred for guidance, admitted, and the church was tnere- 
after acquired, and opened as a mission under the name of St 
Thomas’. There was then a debt upon the building of £650, 
but through the éfforts of the Rev. Dr Campbell, of the East 
Church, this sum was raised and the debt paid off. A few years 
afterwards, the congregation having considerably increased in 
numbers, a new stone church of handsome design was erected 
for them on the opposite side of the street, and the charge con- 
stituted as a Chapel of Ease. 


Maryfield Parish Church. 


Shortly after the opening of St Thomas’ Mission an oppor- 
tunity occurred of adding still another church to the number. 
The old Asylum in Albert Street, with its spacious grounds, 
having become disused, owing to a new one having been erected 
in lieu of it at Westgreen, the proprietors resolved to feu out 
the site for building purposes. Some feus had already been 
taken, and there was a good prospect that the whole ground 
would soon be built upon. One of the old buildings consisted of 
a small chapel, used for public worship by the inmates. At the 
instigation of some friends of the Church it was temporarily 
secured, and opened as a preaching station. The experiment 
having succeeded, the Kirk-Session of Dundee took steps for 
having the building permanently acquired, and having raised 
the necessary price this was done, and the building constituted 
a Chapel of Ease. Since then the building has been consider- 
ably enlarged, and endowed and constituted a full-fledged quoad 
sacra Parish Church. 


Formation of Office-Bearers’ Association. 


On 30th April 1889, on the invitation of Mr Robert Calder, 
of Broughty Ferry, a large number of elders and others met 
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together in St Enoch’s Hall to consult as to the best means 
of promoting union and friendly intercourse between the office- 
bearers of the Church in Dundee and neighbourhood, with the 
result that an Association was formed under the name of the 
Dundee Church of Scotland Office-Bearers’ Association. After 
a constitution had been drawn up and adopted, the matter was 
on 12th June following intimated to the Presbytery, when a 
resolution was passed, in which the Presbytery hailed with satis- 
faction the formation of the Association, and aecorded to the 
members their hearty countenance and support. Since then the 
Association has been in existence, and has held many business 
and social meetings. Several interesting and important papers 
have been read and discussed, and the Association has attaimed 
-a.wide popularity for its usefulness and energy. Its membership 
numbers between 200 and 300. 


New Church Extension Scheme. 


On 19th March 1896 the members of the Office-Bearers’ 
Association discussed the question of Church Extension. It was 
pointed out that within the previous ten years the city had 
grown considerably, and that there was a clamant necessity for 
two new additional churches, one in the north and another in 
the west end. A Committee was appointed to approach the 
Presbytery on the subject, and this they did on Ist April 
following. The Presbytery’s reception of the proposal was 
not altogether cordial. One reverend gentleman declared the 
subject was one which required very great consideration ; 
another that speeches would not build churches but money, 
and where, he asked, was it to come from? and still another 
that bristling difficulties were in the way, and that the office- 
bearers had shown ‘‘ zeal without knowledge.’’ However, it 
was agreed that the Presbytery’s standing Church Extension 
Committee should meet the Association’s Committee and con- 
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sider the matter with them and report. A conference having 
taken place accordingly, the Committee reported that by a 
majority the Committee approved of the proposal. When 
the report came before the Presbytery for consideration (2d 
December) a great discussion followed, and two motions were 
made—one that a strong and thoroughly representative Associa- 
tion for the Presbytery should be organised, and a scheme 
formulated to secure not only the creation of new charges, but 
also permanent buildings, and full parochial equipment for 
existing charges; and the other that a Committee be appointed 
to co-operate with the Office-Bearers’ Association in selecting, 
sites for the two churches proposed, and to take all necessary 
steps in the matter. By a majority of eighteen to eleven the 
former of these motidns was carried.. At a subsequent meeting 
of the Office-Bearers’ Association remarks were made to the 
effect that the Presbytery’s scheme was too extensive, but a 
resolution was passed that the Association wotld support it if 
provision were made for the early supply of church accommoda- 
tion in the growing and populous districts where there was a 
ereat need. 
Fairmuir Parish Church. 


About two years elapsed, and still no scheme was provided 
in the direction indicated, in consequence of which a conference 
took place between the Kirk-Session of Mains and the Executive 
of the Office-Bearers’ Association with a view to steps being 
taken to have a new church erected in the north end of the city. 
The Association having approved of the proposal, the Executive 
were instructed by their Association to co-operate with the 
Mains Kirk-Session in having it carried out. Through their 
united efforts, and chiefly by the indefatigable perseverance of 
the Rev. R. Spenser Ritchie, a large sum was subscribed, a 
site in Clepington Road secured, and building operations begun, 
and on 22d March 1900 the building was completed, and opened 
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as a preaching station under the name of Victoria Church. The 
whole cost—upwards of £2000—was met, and a surplus of £150 
remained to form a nucleus of a fund towards redemption of the 
feu-duty. Since then, like Maryfield and district, the charge 
has been endowed and erected into a church and parish quoad 
sacra. So much for the office-bearers’ ‘‘ zeal without know- 
ledge.”’ 
Cost of Erection and Endowment of 
New Churches. 


No further places of worship in connection with the Church: 
of Scotland have been erected in the city, and the number at 
the close of the century stood at seventeen—ten having been 
added during the second half, being three more than the total 
in. existence at the time of the Disruption. All along the line 
there has been steady progress, slow certainly to begin with, 
but latterly with leaps and bounds. In the erection, purchase, 
improvement, and endowment of churches there has been spent 
about £70,000, all of which, with the exception of the £2000 
received from the Town Council, was raised by voluntary 
subscription, bazaars, and grants from the general schemes of 
the Church, &c. The communicants of the Church in Dundee 


on a well-purged roll now number over 20,000. 


Changes in Church Ordinances. 


During the second half of the century and since many changes 
have taken place in the form of public ordinances in the churches. 
Formerly, in accordance with a practice extending back many 
generations, the singing was led by a precentor, who sat in. 
what was termed a box, set up in front of the pulpit, but on a 
lower elevation. Afterwards a choir of singers was formed, 
with the precentor as conductor. At first the introduction of 


choirs was considered an innovation, and it met with much 
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opposition in some churches. In Wallacetown, nearly 40 years 
ago, the precentor organised a choir, and got the members to 
sit together in some of the front pews, he taking a seat peside 
them. For a few Sundays all went well, but one day after- 
wards, while the sermon was being delivered, something seemed 
+o tickle the choir’s fancy, and they were observed to smile and 
to be inattentive to the preaching. Their behaviour was con- 
sidered by several of the congregation as very unbecoming, and 
as it was repeated on a subsequent occasion a special meeting 
of the congregation was held, with the result that the choir was 
disbanded and the precensor ordered to ‘return to his box. The 
general prejudice against choirs, however, afterwards wore 
away, and choirs now exist in all the churches of the Establish- 
ment in Dundee. Not only so, but the old precentor and his 
box have disappeared. Instrumental music is now used in the 
service of song, the instrument being either a harmonium or an 
organ. In Dundee eight of the churches have large organs. 
With regard to the celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, the practice till within a very recent pericd was to have 
several table services at one diet of worship, with preparatory 
services on the Fast Day and Saturday previous, and a thanks- 
giving service in the evening on the following Monday. These 
days were known respectively as the Days of Humiliation, 
Preparation, Participation, and Exultation. There are now two 
diets of worship on the Sunday, one in the forenoon and the 
other in the afternoon, the Sacrament being dispensed at the 
close of each, and a thanksgiving service is now held on the 
Sunday evening. All the week-day services have been discon- 
tinued, but a preparatory service is held in the evening of the 
preceding Thursday. Among the other changes are those of 
standing instead of sitting during praise, and of sitting instead 
of standing during prayer. In the service of praise, in addition 


to the metrical Psalms and Paraphrases, hymns are sung 
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universally, while in some churches anthems and prose Psalms 
are included. All these changes were considered by many as 
innovations and unwarranted by Scripture. Great controversies 
took place over them, but the prejudice against them has been 


overcome, and no complaints are ever made now regarding them. 


Conciusion. 


Such, then, were the ups and downs of the Church of Scot- 
land in Dundee during the second half of the nineteenth century 
and the few years which have followed to the present day. 
Though the events were not so exciting as those of the first half, 
they were none the less interesting and important. They were 
but examples of what happened to other branches throughout 
the country. Considering the severity of the injury which the 
Church sustained by the Disruption, it is nothing short of 
marvellous that she has been able to overcome it. Following 
out the simile of the ship—During the period traversed she was 
floated off the rocks, towed into harbour and repaired, and 
again set off ou the voyage of life; and now— 


She’s a gallant barque, with a crew as brave, 
As ever launched on the surging wave, 
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Sohn Ainox and Dundee. 
—————9--@—_—— 


John Knox, the great Scottish Reformer, had an interesting 
connection with Dundee. The city has the distinction of being 
the place where he began his great campaign which culminated 
in the Reformation. In order to form a right conception of 
this it is necessary to make some reference to his previous 
history, but a brief outline is all that is necessary. At the 
comparatively early age of twenty-five Knox was ordained a 
priest of the Romish Church. <A few years afterwards his faith 
in that Church became shaken, and in 1543 he openly professed 
himself a Protestant, and was deprived of his orders. Subse- 
quently he became the companion of George Wishart, who was 
then engaged in a crusade against the Church. Wishart having 
been seized and put to death at the instance of Cardinal Beaton, 
Knox for a time went into retirement, but subsequently, on the 
murder of the Cardinal, he took up his abode in the Castle of 
St Andrews, which had been taken possession of as a stronghold 
in the reforming interest, and while there he often preached 
in the Parish Church, denouncing the errors of Popery. The 
Castle having been surrendered he was taken prisoner, but after 
suffering many privations he was released. He then left the 
country for England, and subsequently fled to the Continent. In 
1555 he made a rapid visit to Scotland, but, being convinced 
that ‘‘the time of deliverance’ for -his country had not yet 
come, he returned, and became pastor of a congregation at 
Geneva. In 1558 a number of nobility and others, among them 
being John Erskine, the laird of Dun, in the shire of Angus, 
banded themselves together in the reforming interest, and sub- 
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scribed a Covenant towards having faithful ministers appointed 
for the whole congregation of Christ, and afterwards lodged 
with Parliament a protest against Popery. They became known 
as the Lords of the Congregation. An earnest supplication 
having been forwarded to Knox, who had taken refuge at 
Geneva, for his return to Scotland, he complied, and setting out 
landed at Leith on 2d May 1559. Within a few days afterwards 
he arrived at Dundee, where the leaders of the reforming party 
were assembled under the laird of Dun to meet him. A con- 
ference took place between them. By this time the Protestant 
preachers throughout the country had been summoned by the 
Queen Regent of Scotland, under pressure by the. Bishops, to 
compear at Stirling on the 10th of that month to answer for 
their conduct in denouncing the Popish faith of the Church. 
These preachers had previously made an appeal to Her Royal 
Highness for protection against the false charge of heresy which 
had been made against them, but it had simply brought forth a 
threat to have them all banished out of Scotland, and the con- 
tinued success of their preaching had now ‘‘ provoked her into 
anew fury.’’ Attempts had also been made to appease her, but 
in vain. The whole situation was considered at this conference, 
and it was concluded that the gentlemen of every shire should 
accompany these preachers on the day and to the place 
appointed. Knox, who took an active part in the deliberations, 
craved earnestly to be allowed to accompany them also, which 
was granted ; and thus he entered upon his triumphant course. 
As he himself said, he had come ‘‘in the brunt of the battle.”’ 


Dundee in 1559. 


Dundee at this time was a comparatively small town. It 
extended from about Sea Wynd and Long Wynd on the west 
to about Sugarhouse Wynd on the east, although none of 


these streets was then formed, and from the River Tay on the 
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south northwards to about Willison Street and Bank Street (also 
then unformed), and north-eastwards across the top of the Well- 
gate. Owing to the invasion by the English in 1547 the town 
was in a dilapidated condition. While some of the injured. 
buildings had since been repaired, many others remained in 
in ruins. Chief among the latter was the magnificent Church 
of St Mary, with which sad havoc had been made. The tower 
and the chancel were the only parts saved, and there was a 
large gap between them. The tower now stood isolated and 
roofless, but the chancel had just been walled off, roofed, and. 
fitted up as a place of worship by itself. The inhabitants were: 
very zealous, and took a conspicuous part in the promotion of 
the Reformation. Their reforming impulse began with George 
Wishart, who laboured diligently and with great self-denial in 
the cause, and was charged by the Lord Governor to desist, and 
whose martyrdom roused them into exasperation. With so 
many monasteries, chapels, &c., the town was at one time a 
hotbed of Roman Catholicism; but, although their destruction 
by the English was unconnected with the movement for reform, 
it considerably helped on the cause. The Provost of the town, 
James Halliburton, was also a pioneer, and led a large band of 
burgesses in achieving the downfall of Popery, and he was sup- 
ported by the Bailies and Town Council and other local Re- 
formers. The Lords of the Congregation after their subscrip- 
tion of the Covenant met frequently to consider measures for 
accomplishing their object. Among the resolutions which they 
adopted was one that the Common Prayers be read weekly on 
the Lord’s Day in public, with lessons from the Old and New 
Testaments, and another that doctrine, preaching, and interpre- 
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tation of Scripture be ‘‘ used’’ in private houses. 
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Formation of First Protestant Congregation. 


After this a few laymen throughout the country began to exhort 
and preach ‘‘ according to the measure of grace given to them.” 
One of them, called Paul Methven, a native of Dundee and a baker 
to trade, took to preaching the new doctrine, with the result 
that a congregation was formed under his ministry in Dundee, 
and was the first Protestant Church organised in Scotland. This 
was done with the advice and consent of the Town Council, who 
did much in support of the movement, and so determined were 
they to maintain the cause that they passed an Act penalising 
any one who should speak blasphemously of the minister, elders, 
or deacons, against their precepts and counsels, or of the order 
of discipline. This congregation was in opération when Knox 
visited the town, and he preached to them with great acceptance. 
At this time the mihister, Paul Methven, was under sentence of 
banishment pronounced in his absence by the prelates of the 
Romish Church for non-compearance at a Convention to which 
he had been summoned because of his preaching against the 
dogmas of the Church, and, notwithstanding that all persons 
were under threat of punishment if they gave him shelter or 
support, the inhabitants protected him. Provost Halliburton 
had also been ordered by the Queen Regent to apprehend him, 
she having been appealed to for release of the sentence, and 
the prelates having strenuously opposed the application and 
offered a sum of money ‘“‘lest it be granted,’’ but the Provost 
had given him private warning to ‘‘avoid for a little,’ and, 
in common with the other preachers, he had been summoned to 
appear before the Privy Council at Stirling. The whole circum- 
stances were considered by the Party of Reformers who met, as 


before mentiond, in Dundee in conference with Knox. 
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Consultations with Knox. 


During his stay in Dundee Knox was conversed with in 
private by one named Robert Lockhart on the subject of his 
attitude towards the Queen Regent. About two years previous 
Knox had sent her a letter from Geneva touching upon the high 
place which she occupied in the affairs of the Realm, advising 
her of the corruption of the clergy and the false doctrine which 
they were teaching, and admonishing her of the danger of 
allowing the same to be continued. Unfortunately she, with 
great lack of wisdom, treated the letter with levity, which, 
on Knox being told of it, provoked him to write her another 
letter explaining.every passage of the former one, adding, 
perhaps also unwisely, that her poiver was but borrowed, and 
that it was seldom women reigned long with felicity, and 
warning her of God’s judgment in treating lightly his admoni- 
tion. Lockhart, while he travelled with the reforming party, 
seems to have been to a certain extent at least in the confidence 
of the Queen Regent, and, having had some communings with 
her as to the proposals of the reformers, he had found that 
these letters and subsequent orations of Knox had provoked 
her animosity, and that she had formed an impression that 
Knox bore no goodwill towards herself, but the reverse. Com- 
municating all this to Knox, he endeavoured to mediate between 
the two, as he considered Her Royal Highness was misunder- 
stood, and was not averse to the true religion being advanced 
and abuses abolished. Knox, however, was not to be drawn, 
and sternly replied that, although sinistrous reports had been 
made of him, yet he never declared any evident token of hatred 
or enmity against the Queen Regent, but had given her faithful 
counsel as a friend unfeigned, and that he did and would 
persuade that her authority should be obeyed in all things 
lawful till she declared herself an enemy of the Commonwealth. . 
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He asked Lockhart to tell her so, and to say further “that if 
she, following the counsel of flattering men having no God 
but this world and their belly, proceeded in her malice against 
‘Christ Jesus and His religion and true ministers, sne would 
do nothing else but accelerate God’s plague and vengeance upon 
herself and her posterity, and that if she did not change her 
purpose soon she would bring herself in such extreme danger 
that when she would seek remedy it would not be so easily 
found as it had been before.’? There was no beating about the 
bush by Knox on this occasion, and Lockhart must have felt 
very much nonplussed. If ever there was a man who had the 
courage of his convictions it was Knox, and the incident just 
narrated is a striking exemplification of the fact. He evidently 
thought that the Queen Regent in the struggle against Popery 
was running with the hares and hunting with the hounds. 
There were several other meetings held with Knox at this 
time. On the authority of Sir James Croft, the Governor of 
Berwick in England, who communicated the fact in a letter 
to the English Lords of Coumcil, ‘‘ there repaired to him a great 
number of the nobility with a multitude of others.’’ His counsel 
was eagerly solicited. He also attended and took part in a 
conference held with reference to the capture at Holy Island 
by Scotsmen, who were inhabitants of the town, of a ship 
belonging to Portugal, in security of a claim against the Portu- 
guese. Altogether Knox’s visit to Dundee was of the utmost 
importance, and he gave a powerful stimulus to the great 
ecclesiastical movement, and caused a spirit of eager expectancy 
coupled with enthusiasm to prevail among all its supporters. 
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Early Church Assemblies in Dundee. 


—64e—_ 


As is well known, the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, which is its supreme ecclesiastical Court, has for 
several generations past met in Edinburgh. In the early days 
of the Church, however, the General Assembly met in various 
other towns in the Kingdom. Dundeé was so favoured four 
times, at which very important business was transacted. Some 
of the matters, considered in the hight of the present age, are 
of great interest, and are well worth noticing. The first of 
these Assemblies was held in July 1580. Two Commissioners 
were sent by the King (James VI.), and His Majesty’s Letter 
of Appointment was in these terms (thes spelling being 
modernised) :—‘‘ Trusty and well beloved Friends. We greet 
you well. We have directed toward you our trust friends, the 
Prior of Pittenweem and Laird of Lundie, instructed with our 
powers to that effect for assisting you with their presence and 
counsel in all things which may tend to the glory of God and 
preservation of us and our estate, desiring you heartily to 
accept them and our good will committed to them for the 
present in good part. So we commend you to God’s blessed 
protection. James R. From our Palace of Falkland, 12th 
July 1580.” The Rev. James Lowson, of Edinburgh, was 
chosen Moderator, and at his request a number of brethren, 
including the Rev. William Christison, of Dundee, were ap- 
pointed to confer and advise with him, ‘‘to the effect the 
proceedings may be the more formal and the expedition quicker.’ 
A Commission was appointed to wait upon the King and his 


Council to present and discuss certain Articles and Supplications 
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on various subjects, among them being one which set forth 
that, as there was a great necessity for a printer within the 
country, and a stranger banished for religion, called Vautrollier, 
who offered his services, the license and privilege be given to 
him, if it be thought expedient. It may be mentioned that 
the art of printing was introduced into Scotland about the end 
of the fifteenth century, but that its progress was interrupted 
and retarded by the broils which led to and were consequent 


upon the Reformation. 


Office of Bishop Declared Unlawful. 


Of several Acts of Assembly which were passed, three 
were of special importance, one having for its subject 
the office of Bishop, another Sunday Afternoon Services, 
and another Purging of the Church from Slander. With 
regard to the first, up to this time the presently existing 
provincial Courts of the Church, known as the Presbytery and 
Synod, had not been established, there being then only Kirk 
Session and General Assembly, but for a few years previous a 
number of Bishops had been appointed, and a system of prelacy 
set up through the influence of the Privy Council. Against 
this there was a prolonged but successful struggle in the Church, 
and now the Assembly ‘‘in one voice found and declared the 
pretended office of a Bishop to be unlawful, having neither 
foundation nor’ warrant in the Word of God,’ and ordered 
those holding the office to demit it. Of course the term 
‘ Bishop”’ was used as signifying a higher order among pastors 
in the government of the Church. It is admitted that the term 
does occur in the New ‘Testament, as do also the terms 
“presbyter”? and ‘elder,’ but it is the accepted view of the 
Church, confirmed by modern criticism, that all these terms 
are used interchangeably, and are one and the same, and that 
the Church governors are on an equality, and have the same 


powers and privileges. 
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Sunday Afternoon Services. 


With regard to the Sunday services, it may be explained 
that it was the practice of the Church after the 
Reformation to have two diets of public worship—one in the 
forenoon and the other in the afternoon. The afternoon 
service was chiefly devoted to catechising children in the 
presence of the congregation, and it having been represented 
to the Assembly that in a great part of the country this exercise 
had become neglected, ministers were ordained to “‘ diligently 
and zealously travel with their flocks as well with those 
that are in the rural country as those that are im 
boroughs,’ so that the people might be duly instructed in 
the Catechism and rudiments of religion. Compare with this 
the fact that at the General Assembly in May 1904 it was. 
reported that a large majority of the Presbyteries had dis- 
approved of an overture to the effect that it sheuld be declared 
that there ought, as a rule, to be two services at public worship 
in every parish on every Sabbath, though both services need 
not be in the Parish Church; and, if that rule was not acted 
upon, Presbyteries should satisfy themselves of the reason. 
The third of the Acts referred to may be quoted in full :—*' For 
purging of the Kirk of God from slander the Assembly require, 
aud in name of God desireth, all men, as well gentlemen as. 
others, convened at this time, if they know any of the ministry 
slanderous in life, unable to teach, unprofitable or curious: 
teachers, neghgent in preaching, non-residents or deserters, 
possessors of many benefices or offices, dissolute in manners, 
clothed with the power of unmixed jurisdictions, givers of 
pensions out of benefices or receivers taereof, to give in their 
names on a ticket to the Moderator and his assessors, that 
present order may be taken with them by the Moderator and his: 
assessors if it may be had, otherwise that they report to the 
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Assembly.”? That was a large order, surely. One shudders at 
the thought of their haying been in those days such delinquent 
ministers, and would fain deem it incredible, yet the order would 


not have been made without cause. 


Ministers not to Speak Against the King. 


The next of the Assemblies in Dundee was held in April 1593. 
Sir James Melville of Halhill was King’s Commissioner, and the 
Rev. David Lindsay, of Leith, Moderator. A number of 
articles were propounded on behalf of His Majesty and con- 
sidered. One of these called upon the Assembly to prohibit 
ministers under the pain of deprivation to speak in the pulpit 
against His Majesty or his Council’s proceedings. It may be 
explained that during the few years previous some ministers 
had on several occasions in their sermons denounced the King 
and his advisers. They complained that they allowed malefactors 
to escape unpunished, and were negligent generally im duty ; 
that the King had contempt for the ministry, and railed against 
the ministers, and spoke to the discredit of John Knox; that he 
kept evil company, including Papists, and neglected the reading 
of Scripture in his Palace, and allowed his Queem to absent her- 
self from public worship, placed unfit mem in offices, and was 
given to swearing, &c. The Assembly answered the proposition 
by ordaining that ministers utter from the pulpit ‘“‘no rash or 
unreverend speeches against His Majesty or Council or their 
proceedings, but that all their public admonitions proceed upon 
just and unnecessary causes and sufficient warrant in all fear, 
love, and reverence.’’ A Special Commission was also appointed 
at this Assembly to visit the Presbyteries throughout the realm 
“‘to try the doctrine, life and conversation, diligence, and 
fidelity of the pastors,’’ and Acts were passed requiring abbey 
and cathedral churches to have glebes, prohibiting rents and 
livings of Colleges to be leased without consent of the Assembly, 
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ordaining every parish to build, repair, and ‘‘make free’ a 
manse to the minister, and ordering all Presbytery and Synod 
books to be examined, and disputes between ministers to be 
settled by arbitration. With regard to the last, it was enacted 
that, if the disputants were both in one Presbytery, they should 
out of that body choose each of them so many brethren, with an 
oversman; and if they were in sundry Presbyteries, each should 
choose so many out of his own Presbytery, with an oversman, 
and those arbitrators should have the matter submitted to them 
simplicter, and from their sentence there should be no appeal, 
and he who refused to submit should be holden as contumacious, 
and be deposed. 


Absolution of Three Defaulting Earls. 


The third of the Dundee Assemblies took place in May 1597. 
It was called by the King, who was personally present, and the 
Rev. Robert Rollock, Principal of the College of Edinburgh, was 
Moderator. Three favourites of His Majesty, the Earls of 
Huntly, Angus, and Erroll, having been a few years previous 
excommunicated by the General Assembly for their adherence 
to Popery, and a Commission of Ministers having been subse- 
quently appointed to consider an application by their Loraships 
for reconciliation, a favourable report was read regarding them, 
and the Commission was ordained to receive from them satisfac 
tion of their promises and an acknowledgment of the Church as 
the true Church of Scotland, and subscription to the Confession 
of Faith, &c., and thereafter to grant absolution, ‘“‘ and receive 
them again into the bosom of the Kirk.’’ In answer to several 
proposals by the King, it was concluded that an uniform way of 
admission of ministers by imposition of hands be kept throughout 
the whole country; that in matters of great importance, if the 
difference of the votes should be by two or three, nothing be 


concluded therein until better resolution be had; that’ Presby- 
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teries meddle with nothing but what was merely ecclesiastical ; 
that in great crimes a public intimation of the same be made, 
““and the commitor thereof suspended a sacris and prohibited a 
privato convictu.’’ His Majesty also discoursed regarding the 
planting of churches and making perpetual provision for the 
sustentation of the ministry, and, at his request, a Commission 
was appointed to meet with him and confer as to these matters. 
There was a great shaking of heads over this Assembly among 
ministers and people after its business was made known. It 
was said to be illegally called and corrupt, the liberties of the 
Church being prejudiced and matters of the greatest importance 
being committed to some few Court ministers seeking prefer- 


ment, and who were simply the King’s led horse. 


King Removes Two Ministers—Heavy Fines 
on Absentees. 


The Assembly met in Dundee for the fourth time in March 
1598. The King was again present, and the Rey. Peter black- 
burn, of Aberdeen, was Moderator. His Majesty at the outset 
took exception to the presence of the Rev. Andrew Melville, of 
St Andrews, and would allow nothing to be done until he was 
removed, on the ground that he had under His Majesty’s 
authority been some time ago discharged from all Assemblies. 
The principal matter discussed was that of allowing ministers 
to have a vote in Parliament, proposed by the King, whose 
object was, as he stated, ‘‘ not to bring in Papistical or Anglican 
Bishopping, but only to have the wisest and best of the ministry 
appointed by the General Assembly to have place in Council and 
Parliament, to sit upon their own matters and see them done, 
and not to stand always at the door like poor suppliants, 
despised and nothing regarded.’’ This sounded well, and, after 
“‘hot disputation,’? the proposal was carried, but only by a 


small majority. The following were some of the enactments 
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of the Assembly :—That absentees from the Assembly (having 
health) lose the tenth part of a year’s stipend, &c.; that Magis- 
trates who set witches free after conviction be given the highest 
censure ; that ministers marrying persons not thrice proclaimed 
be deprived, and the persons themselves make public re- 
pentance; that Presbyteries meet weekly, and pastors have a 
weekly instruction and examination ; and that the Presbytery of 
Dundee summon before them the Countess of Huntly and others 
to swear and subscribe to the Confession of Faith. The proceed- 
ings which took place at this Assembly are memorable in the 
annals of the Church. During its sittings the Rev. John David- 
son, of Prestonpans, tabled a protest against what was being 
done, asserting that the Assembly was not free, but was unduly 
influenced and dictated to by the King. So enraged did His 
Majesty become by this protest that Mr Davidson was obliged 
to remove himself out of the town, and it was agreed not to 
record the protest in the minutes. As is well known, great 
troubles in the Church followed owing to the despotic ruling of 
the King in ecclesiastical matters. 

There would doubtless be great stir in Dundee on the occasion 
of these two visits of the King, although there is no record 
of its extent. There were no newspapers in those days, and the 
town’s documents for that period have not been preserved. The 
Assemblies would in all likelihood meet in the Mast Church. 
Whether the town was specially decorated at these visits is 
unknown ; probably there would be some bunting, but the books 
of the Guildry contain an entry showing that that venerable 
body, reputed as of great importance and wealth, spent the 
handsome sum of 6s 8d ‘‘ for dichting the kirk” in anticipation 
of the first visit. 


The Hirkmaster of Dundee. 
—-oro—— 


His Duties of Old and Present Sphere of Usefulness. 


Whatever the duties and responsibilities of the Kirkmaster 
of Dundee might be nowadays—and according to Sir Thomas 
Thornton, the late Town Clerk, he has none—it is quite evident, 
from the records of the Town Council and other sources, that 
his office was no sinecure in olden times. On the contrary, it 
was of paramount importance. The interest and attention which 
the Town Council then took in and gave to the Kirk were 
magnanimous both in character and degree. ~ The administration 
of its affairs bulked largely in their municipal work, and was 
engaged in ungrudgingly and with right goodwill as being a 
duty which they owed to the community, by whom it was 
heartily approved. The office of Kirkmaster was created and 
conferred for the purpose of facilitating that administration. 
The office had an even earlier origin than the Reformation, soon 
after which, according to the Town Clerk, it was created. It 
was probable that the office began with, or followed soon after- 
wards, the Indenture between the Town Council and the Abbot 
of Lindores, dated in 1442. According to the law which them 
existed, the burden of upholding the fabric, the Grand Church 
of St Mary’s, as the Parish Church, lay upon the Abbot to the 
extent of the choir, and upon the Town Council, as representing 
the community, to the extent of the remainder, consisting of 
the transepts and nave. By the Indenture the Council under- 
took to free the Abbot of his part of the burden, and so became 
bound in future to uphold the whole fabric. At all events, there 
was evidence of the existence of a Kirkmaster in 1496, for in 
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that year he was instructed to allow one of the chaplains a fee 
out of one of the ground rents then belonging to the Kirk 
Fabric Fund. For a few years prior to the Reformation, how- 
ever, the office was apparently dormant. There was then no 
church to master, it having been almost totally destroyed by the 
English when they stormed Dundee in 1547, the only part 
remaining being the choir, which stood in ruins. In 1561 the 
Town Council passed an Act by which it was resolved that an 


appointment as Kirkmaster should be made. 


Qualifications in Olden Time. 


The qualifications of the person to be chosen for the 
office were that he should be ‘‘ane honest, godly, and 
famous man, and ane most notable in the burgh.” The 
duties attaching to the office were principally ‘‘to take 
oversight and charge anent the Kirk ordering and bells ringing, 
and of all things toward the Kirk,’’ and also ta look after the 
kirkyard. In those days the Town Council had power under 
their Royal Charters to enact laws for the government of the 
town and the protection. and well-being of its inhabitants, and 
they passed many having reference to the Kirk, and appointed 
the penalties to be inflicted upon transgressors ‘‘to be taken 
up with all rigour by the Kirkmaster.’’ Among these were the 
following:—No man to “carry timber, redd stones, or dicht 
his malt’’ in the kirkyard—penalty, 40 shillings. No wine or 
ale-sellers to receive any person in their houses and keep table 
to them “‘in the morning while prayers and preaching be 
done, and likewise on the Sunday in time of preaching’’— 
penalty, suspension from business for one year. No person to 
‘swear blasphemy”—penalty, for first fault, two shillings, or 
two hours ‘“‘in the branks;’’ for the second, 20s, or six hours 
therein; and for the third, banishment of the burgh. No 


children to ‘play, ery, or perturb in the kirkyard, or break the 
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_glass windows in the Kirk’’—penalty, parents to pay eight 
shillings and mend the ‘“‘skaith.’?’ No merchant or mariner 
to sail or take voyage on Sunday, and all inhabitants to keep: 
‘“ public exercise as precise as the ordinary days of preaching’’— 
penalty, £10. No person ‘‘ to bring infants and bairns under the 
age of five years within the Kirk in time of sermon or prayers,’ 
and no person ‘‘to rise and depart furth of the Kirk before 
the end and conclusion of the sermon and prayers’’—penalty, 
for the first and second faults,. admonition; and for the third 
40s, or twenty-four hours’ imprisonment on bread and water, 
and declaration of the fault from the pulpit. The finances of 
the Kirk were also taken charge of by the Kirkmaster. Since 
the Reformation, in their administration of the Tiown’s Churches 
the Town Council seemed to have acted harmoniously with the 
Church authorities down to the Disruption fh 1843. The Kirk- 
master was the prime moving spirit in the matters which re- 
quired their attention, and he was generally a worthy elder or 
office-bearer of the Church, and had the confidence of both 
parties. 
Office now a Sinecure. 

Unfortunately, the parties had had since then many 
differences, and the Kirkmaster had been stripped of much 
of the honour attaching to his office, the charge of the Churches 
having been given to a Committee appointed to look after the 
town’s ordinary properties. According to the Town Clerk, 
although the appointment of Kirkmaster continues to be made, 
he has got nothing to do in virtue of his office. Alas! how the 
mighty have fallen. The official who was in the early days of 
the Church and for generations afterwards ‘‘a terror to evil- 
doers and a praise and protection to those who do well’ was 
now a mere nonentity. But is that really so? Can it be true 
that a body of wise and honourable men, to whom the municipal 
government of this large and important city is entrusted, have 
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in their sober senses deliberately appointed for several years past 
one of their own number to a useless office, and made him 
thereby appear to be what actually he is not? It is incredible. 
If, as the Town Clerk asserts, the office was purely honorary, 
wherein lies the honour? Is it because the individual upon 


ce 


whom it is conferred is selected as being ‘‘ane honest, godly, 
and famous man, and ane most notable in the burgh?” Asa 
certificate of character that would be excellent, but it would 
surely be hollow mockery to give a man with such a grand and 
noble qualification a useless office. Let us believe better things 
of the Town Council, and give them credit for having more sense 
and dignity. In relieving him of many duties they have not 
altogether deprived him of his sphere of usefulness. At the 
present time there appears to be as great a need as ever there 
was for a Kirkmaster. He can and ought still to be of service 
to the Town Council. The most friendly relations ought to 
exist between the Town Council and Church authorities. Let 
the Kirkmaster use his influence in healing the breach between 
them. By the law of the land both Town Council and Church 
authorities had certain duties and rights as regarded the 
‘Churches. So long as that law was in operation these duties 
must be performed and these rights safeguarded in spite of all 
sectarian jealousy or opposition. He ought and can be influential 
in that direction. His appointment goes to show that the Town 
Council are not to be unmindful of the Churches of which they 
are the guardians, and is a guarantee that their legal obligations 
in regard to them will be fulfilled. If the Kirkmaster interested 
himself particularly im the Churches, and allowed his anxiety 
and willingness to promote their welfare, he would command 
their esteem, and be the first to whom they would appiy for 
guidance, advice, or assistance when matters came before thems 
for consideration. In that way the former high position and 
dignity of the office of Kirkmaster, now apparently all but lost, 
will have been retrieved. 
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The Howtt. 


The Howff is the name by which that old resting-place of the 
dead, which lies in the centre of the busy city of Dundee, and 
opposite to the General Post Office, has been for some centuries 
past and is still familiarly known. To any one unacquainted 
with the circumstanoes of its application the term is not under- 
stood, and even to one versed in the meaning of the term its 
connection seems singular. The word ‘‘ Howff’’ belongs to the 
Scotch vernacular, and is now almost obsolete. It signihes a 
haunt, but it was not in that sensei applied to this burying- 
ground as being a haunt for the dead, or even in common 
phraseology a resort for ghcsts. That would in truth be too 
weirdly an appellation, and there is no legendary tale to warrant 
it. On the contrary, it was given because of the place being a 
rendezvous for the living. Dundee, like other Royal burghs, 
had in olden times its Trade Corporations, or Crafts as they 
were called, the membership of which formed a large portion of 
the community. These Corporations had then am important 
standing in the town, having the exclusive right to carry on 
merchandise, as well as other privileges, and used great influence 
in the administration of the town’s affairs. For upwards of two 
centuries prior to 1776, when the Trades Hall in High Street 
was opened, and which was a few years ago demolished, they 
held their numerous business assemblies within the precincts of 
the old burying-ground, and from that fact it became designated 
the ‘‘ Howff,’”’ as being the haunt of the Trades, and was so 


named in their minutes of meeting. 
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Originally a Monastry. 

The Howff was not originally a public cemetery. In the time 
of Popery there were certain ecclesiastical bodies in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the members of which were called Friars. They 
were distinguished from each other by the names of the Grey, 
Black, White, and Red Friars, arising out of the colour or 
nature of their costumes. In the parish of Dundee there were 
several religious houses for these Friars, the chief of which was 
the Monastery of the Grey Friars or Cordeliers. That institu- 
tion was situated in the outskirts of the original burgh on the 
east side of what is now known as Barrack Street, then called 
Friars’ Wynd, and the Howff consisted of its site and grounds. 
The present thoroughfares of Reform Street, Bank Street, and 
Meadowside were not then formed. The monastic buildings 
seem to have been large, and to have consisted principally of a 
convent anda church. During the invasion of Scotland by the 
English under Henry VIII. in 1547 the town of Dundee was 
stormed, and the monastery was laid in ruins. At the Reforma- 
tion, which followed, it was still in that condition, when it was, 
along with the bulk of the other religious houses and lands in 
the country, confiscated by the Crown. The Town Council, how- 
ever, took possession of it, and caused the stone work to be 
removed and appropriated in the erection of new buildings for 
the public weal, and in this way through course of time the 
ground was cleared. 


Licensed for Burial. 


When Queen Mary visited Dundee in 1564 her attention was 
drawn to the necessity for closing from burial the churchyard of 
St Clement’s, which was then the common place of burial for the 
burgesses, and was situated on the south side of the High Street, 
and for providing a new burying-ground in place of it. This re- 


sulted in Her Majesty granting a Royal License to the inhabitants 
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of the town for burial of the dead in the grounds of the Grey Friars 
Monastery, the selection of the site being probably due to the 
fact that part of the grounds, as well as the interior of the 
church, had been used as a private burial-place by the Friars. 
Among the reasons specified for the execution of this document 
were, that St Clement’s Churchyard was situated in the midst 
of the burgh, and contagious diseases were thereby éngendered ; 
that in France and other foreign parts, for the purpose of 
evading such contagion, no bodies were buried within but 
outside the towns, and that it was right that a more decent 
policy in Dundee should now be adopted, to the honour of the 
realm and the lieges. It is to be observed with reference to this 
document that it contained no conveyance of the ground, but 
simply a permission to bury within it, and to repair and enclose 
it for that purpose. The effect of this Was to retain to Her 
Majesty the right of property in the Howff, but subject to the 
right of burial in the inhabitants. 


Enclosing of Ground. 


The Town Council afterwards had the yard enclosed by restor- 
ing the walls. It seems that while the ground lay neglected 
some persons had been in the habit of cutting across it in passing 
to and from certain parts of the town for the purpose of 
shortening their journey, and in consequence, after the erection 
of the walls, a practice arose of climbing over them. To prevent 
this the Town Council passed a law inflicting a fine of eight 
shillings Scots on all persons apprehended ‘“‘ louping the dykes.” 


Conveyed to Hospital Fund. 


Subsequently, on 15th April 1567, Queen Mary granted the 
charter by which was constituted what is well known in Dundee 
as the Hospital Fund. By that deed Her Majesty conveyed to 
the Town Council of Dundee for the support of the ministry and 
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poor the whole of the ecclesiastical properties and revenues 
within the liberty to the burgh, including the buildings and 
lands of the Grey Friars. In the latter were comprehended the 
devastated monastery, and the Town Council thereafter con- 
tinued to use if as a public place of burial, the revenue derived 
from it being applied to the Hospital Fund. 


Purchase of New Cemetery. 


It would appear that for the first 130 years or so no revenue 
was derived from the Howff, except a small sum annually for the 
grass, there being doubtless no charges made for interments. 
During the next 140 years, however, such charges were made, 
and the yearly return was large. For a period prior to 1835 it 
averaged about £250, when it greatly diminished. The town 
had now grown considerably, new streets having been opened up 
and new buildings erected, and the Royalty of the burgh had 
been extended. The Howff was no longer ‘‘ outwith and beside 
the burgh,”’ as stated in the Royal license, but had become, like 
St Clement’s Churchyard in 1564, ‘“‘situated in the midst 
thereof, where the common traflic of merchandise was used.” 
Besides, it was full, and unfit further for burial. The Town 
Council therefore considered it necessary to acquire other 
ground in place of it, and this they did by purchasing and laying 
out a field on the west side of the Constitution Road. 


The Stipend Case. 


Then followed the famous litigation in the Court of Session 
and House of Lords, well known as the Dundee Stipend Case, 
which involved an intricate searching investigation into the 
management of the Hospital Fund and its properties. For a 
long period the Town Council, in part implement of the purposes 
of the Fund, applied part of the revenue towards payment of 
the stipends of the ministers of the burgh charges of Dundee, 
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‘but after the Disruption in 1843 they declined to do so further 
to the same extent as hitherto, and tendered sums which the 
‘ministers declared were insufficient for their proper support. 
The matter having been laid before the Presbytery, that 
reverend body raised an action against the Town Council, as 
Trustees of the Hospital Fund, to have the rights of the 
ministers in the Fund determined. After a long and difficult 
procedure, extending over a period of twelve years, and costing 
about £10,000 in expenses, the Court held that the mmisters 
were entitled to have adequate stipends paid to them out of the 
Fund. 
Startling Revelations. 

Some startling revelations were made in the course of the 
ditigation. With regard to the Howff, the Town Council pleaded 
that the ministers had no claim upon it or upon its revenue, 
because the use of it as a burying-ground was given to the town 
by Queen Mary prior to the Hospital Fund charter, but the 
Court heid that the charter was the only feudal title which the 
‘Town Council had to the ground, the license to bury previously 
given being only a sort of servitude, and, besides, the revenue 
had been administered as part of the revenue of the Fund. The 
Court having subsequently ordered a report to be made and 
lodged by an accountant, showing what the properties of the 
Fund consisted of, it came out in evidence that the field acquired 
for the new cemetery had been purchased from the Town Council 
themselves as representing the community, it being part of the 
‘Common Good of the burgh, and that the price paid for it and 
the cost of laying it out had been paid out of the Hospital Fund. 
The Town Council took up the position that the possession of the 
Howff as a burying-ground imposed upon them as Trustees of 
the Fund the burden of furnishing a new cemetery when the 
Howff became unfit for burial, but the Court held that they were 
ander no such obligatian, that the expenditure had been illegal, 
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that the sums expended, with iifterest at the rate of 5 per 
centum per annum, less the sums which had been received for 
burials in the new cemetery and applied to the Fund, must be 
accounted for to the Fund, the total amounting to £18,377 7s, 
and that the new cemetery on the restoration of that sum must 
be reconveyed to the Town Council for the community. 


Settlement of Litigation. 


Subsequently, with a view to the final adjustment of the 
litigation and other questions which had arisen in connection 
with it, including the fixing of the amounts of the stipends and’ 
the future adfinistration of the Fund, a formal minute of agree— 
ment was entered into between the respective parties, and con- 
firmed with some modifications by a special Act of Parliament, 
entitled The Dundee Churches and Hospital Act, 1864, by which 
it was arranged, amongst other things, that the Howff belonged 
to and formed part of the Hospital Fund, that the Town Council, 
as representing the community, should pay to the Fund a sum of 
£18,500, or grant a bond for it with interest at 4 per centum 
per annum, and that the Constitution Road Cemetery should be 
held to belong to the Common Good of the town. The Town 
Council, not then being in possession of sufficient funds, took. 
advantage of the option offered to them, and granted the. 


bond referred to. The principal sum has not yet been paid. 


Complaints Against Howff. 


Notwithstanding the purchase in 1885 of the new cemetery in 
Constitution Road, the Howff still continued for a number of 
years afterwards to be used for burials, although not to so large 
an extent as formerly. There were, however, numerous com- 
plaints against the practice based on sanitary principles. The 
ground had become crowded with bodies. It had no drainage, 


was in bad order, and the digging of graves. was attended. witl» 
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offensive odour. In 1853 a petition, signed by a large number 
of residenters in the neighbourhood, including several meaical 
gentlemen, was addressed and presented to the Town Council, 
asking that steps be taken for the stoppage of burials, but it was 
not favourably entertained. There were also at this time 
similar complaints as to other old cemeteries throughout the 
country, and there being no special statute dealing with such 
cases in Scotland, Parliament was approached on the subject. 
Ultimately the Burial Grounds (Scotland!) Act, 1855, was passed, 
by which provision was made for closing a burial-ground, either 
wholly or with exceptions or qualifications, by an Order of Her 
Majesty’s Council after an inquiry had been made by the Sheriff 
of the county in which it was situated, and on his Lordship 
pronouncing an interlocutor expressing his opinion that it was 
dangerous to health or offensive or contrary to decency, and 
transmitting a copy of the interlocutor to the Home Secretary 
of State. 
Application for Closing. 

Consequently in 1857 a number of ratepayers presented to 
the Sheriff of Forfarshire an application for an inquiry under 
the Act regarding the Howff with the view to its being dis- 
eontinued for burial. The application caused quite a consterna- 
tion in the town, and the Town Council, and also the Parochial 
Boards of Dundee and of Liff and Benvie, resolved to oppose the 
closing of the ground. A public meeting, called by the Provost 
(Jobson) was also held, at which it was agreed to join in the 
opposition. The chief arguments used against closing were that 
interments were not now numerous, and that if the Howft was 
«closed the town would be involved in an enormous expense in 
providing another new cemetery. Objections were accordingly 
lodged with the Sheriff, and his Lordship (Sheriff Logan) pro- 
ceeded to hear evidence on both sides of the question. A very 


large number of witnesses were examined, among them being no 
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fewer than four medical practitioners and seventeen physicians.. 
At the close his Lordship, before taking the matter into 
avizandum, allowed the contending parties an opportumty of 
coming to an understanding, but after a long delay they re— 
ported that they were unable to do so. It was stated that the 
points on which they differed had been reduced to two—namely, 
first, as to the number of years that should elapse between two 
interments in the same ground; and, second, as to what persons 
should have the right of burial in time to come—and his Lord- 
ship was asked to give a decision on these matters. The Sheriff, 
however, declined, stating that it was not within his power to 
do so, his duty being simply to give his opinion as to the sanitary 
conditon of the burying-ground. Ultimately the Sheriff was 
allowed to consider the evidence led, and to give his award on 
the application, amd on 7th July 1860 he issued an interlocutor 
expressing his opinion that the Howff was dangerous to health 
and offeasive, and directing a copy of the interlocutor to be sent 
to the Home Secretary of State. 


Extraordinary Disclosures. 


A lengthy note was appended, in which he set forth the- 
reasons for his opinion. Among these were the following :— 
That during the 22 years preceding 1857 no fewer than 14,250 
persons had been buried in the Howff; that it was surrounded 
by inhabited houses on its four sides, the population bemg 
moderately dense, and in certain quarters to a considerable 
extent composed of a class whose habits and modes of living. 
were such as to make them more than ordinarily obnoxious to: 
disease; that “sights and smells of a disagreeable character 
occurred at the opening of gravesi;’’ that graves opened on the 
east side were sometimes partly filled with oozings, ‘‘ curiously 
coloured, and very offensive to more than one of the senses ;”’ 


that the cellars of houses adjoining the ground were ‘‘ constantly 
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infested with offensive smells ;’’ that on the testimony of doctors 
the malaria from decomposing animal matter was hurtful to the 
human frame, and ‘‘ by lowering the general standard of health 
predisposes to actual disease;’’ and that such malaria was 
present in the Howff. The Sheriff also stated in his note, with 
reference to the evidence given in favour of continuing the 
Howff as a burying-ground, that much of it was tendered by 
persons, ‘‘a large and significant proportion of whom either 
owned places of burial in the ground or had friends and relatives 
buried there, with whose dust they doubtless desired and ex- 
pected that in due time their own should mingle;”’ while the 
medical part would, if credited to the full extent, go to show 
“that so far as sanitary considerations were concerned it was 
matter of indifference whether the dead of a populous town were 
to be interred within or without the bounds of its densest 
population.’’ The picture thus drawn by Sheriff Logan was of 
a most woeful and alarming character. As was to be expected, 
the opposing parties were annoyed, and there was much excite- 
ment over it. The Town Council immediately sent a communica- 
tion to the Home Secretary requesting him to delay laying the 
matter before the Privy Council for a month, in order that any 
appearance against the Sheriff’s interlocutor which was con- 
sidered necessary might be made. Another public meeting, 
called by the Provost, was also held, when a Committee was 
appointed to memorialise the Privy Council on the subject. 
Subsequently a memorial was accordingly forwarded to the 
Home Secretary. At the public meeting referred to there were 
some strong statements made against the Sherift’s findings, it 
being declared that they were exaggerated and unwarranted. 
The memorial, however, had no effect, and the Privy Council, 
in confirmation of the Sheriff’s opinion, ordered the Howff to 


be closed against burial on and after 5th November 1860. 
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Present Condition of Howff. 


Since then the graves have remained undisturbed, with 
the exception of the family burial-place of the late George 
Duncan, Hsq., M.P. for Dundee, his body having been subse- 
quently interred there under authority of the Secretary of State. 
The Howff is now the oldest cemetery extant in the city (except, 
perhaps, the Roodyards Burying-Ground in Ferry Road), the 
ancient churchyard of St Clement’s, for which it was substituted, 
having long, long ago been cleared away and built upon, the 
present Town House forming one of the buildings. In a 
published description of Dundee in 1820 the Howff was stated to 
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have then been ‘‘a wilderness of graves, mounds, hollows, and 
tombstones in a deplorable state of chaos.’’ Now, however, it 
is in capital condition, the tombstones having been properly 
arranged and the ground put into good order, with nice walks, 
shrubs, trees, &c. The tombstones are very numerous, of all 
sizes, and of great variety in style. Some of them are very old, 
and have inscribed on their faces curious and interesting 
epitaphs. Although a habitation of the dead, it is, by reason 
of its being a large central open space, a breathing lung of the 
city. Its gates are open daily during daylight to the public, 
and it is much frequented. To several old residenters it is still 
a favourite ‘ howff’’ or rendezvous. Long may it continue to 


be so. 
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The Hospitalmastership. 


Origin. 

The office of Hospitalmaster, like that of Kirkmaster, for the 
burgh of Dundee was in olden times one of arduous duty and ~ 
great responsibility. It involved personal supervision of the 
Hospital Fund, and arose from obvious necessity. Queen Mary, 
by a Royal Charter, dated 15th April 1567, on the narrative 
that it was the duty of the Sovereign to provide for the 
ministers of God’s Word and the poor of the burgh, conveyed 
to the Town Council for that purpose certain churches, lands, 
ground rents, and others of that nature which formerly formed 
the endowments of the Popish Church, and which lapsed to the 
‘Crown at the Reformation, uniting them all together under the 
name of The Queen’s Foundation of the Ministry and Hospitality 
of Dundee. The subjects conveyed were not only numerous, but 
some of them, owing to their indefinite description, had to be 
traced, while others, because of their deplorable condition, 
caused by the desecration of the burgh at its invasion by the 
English, required to be repaired. Besides, the proper application 
of their revenues called for care and discrimination. The Town 
Council, therefore, deemed it proper that one of their number 
should be appointed to act as manager. At the outset he was 
termed the Collector of the Queen’s Donation. It appears that 
the gentleman first elected to the management was one named 
David Ramsay. The Town Council attached great importance 
to the office, insomuch that in appointing Mr Ramsay they 
ordained that no person should resist or disobey him under the 
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penalty of forfeiting his freedom within the burgh. In subse- 
quent years he was called Hospitalmaster, and the Grant the 
Hospital Fund. 

Duties. 


No particular duties seem to have been specifiea as attaching 
to the office, but those of taking possession of and looking after 
the properties, collecting the income, and applying it towards. 
the purposes indicated in the Charter, subject to the approval 
of the Town Council, were apparently implied and undertaken. 
For the purpose of putting him in full possession of the subjects 
of the Fund, and of keeping them apart from the ordinary 
properties of the town, the Town Council by a special Deed 
conveyed them ‘‘to the Hospitalmaster and his successors in 
office ;’’ and when others were purchased afterwards out of the- 
accumulations of revenue, or of the prices of such as were sold, 
their conveyances were all taken in similar terms. For many 
generations the hospitalmaster personally took> charge of the: 
finances of the Fund, ard submitted to the Town Council 
accounts and intromissions ; but in the early part of the present 
century they were entrusted to the keeping of the Town 
Chamberlain, who was appointed factor to the Fund, as having 
charge of the town’s ordinary revenues. The Hospitalmastersnip, 
however, continued, and the Town Council have regularly 


elected one of their number to the office. 


Town Clerk's Report. 


A few years ago the gentleman who then held the office, 
Councillor Macaulay, complained to the Town Council of his. 
having been unable to find out since his appointment as Hospital- 
master what his duties were, and that the management of the 
Fund seemed to be in the hands of some other officials; and at 


his desire the Town Clerk, Sir Thomas Thornton, was instructed 
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to report whether it was incumbent to appoint an Hospital- 
master and what his duties were. From the report which Sir 
Thomas afterwards lodged it appeared that, while at first the 
Hospitalmaster acted as administrator of the Fund, a Com- 
mittee, with the Hospitalmaster as Convener, was appointed to 
deal with Hospital matters; but, having been discontinued, 
these were afterwards looked after by the Council’s Property 
Committee until 1894, when they were placed under the direc- 
tion of their Works and Finance Committees. Sir Thomas 
accordingly reported that, as the duties originally laid upon the 
Hospitahmaster had been from time to time devolved upon other 
parties, he had now no duties and no responsibility, that his 
office was purely honorary, and that the Council might cr mignt 


not appoint to the office as they pleased. 


Hospitalmaster’s Oath. 


The curious feature of the state of matters thus represented 
is that the Hospitalmaster on his appointment has, nevertheless, 
been obliged to take ‘‘an oath for the due execution of his 
office,’’ which is surely ridiculous if he has nothing to do. But, 
as the writer has stated with reference to the Kirkmaster, who 
by the same system occupies an analagous position, while the 
Hospitalmaster, who has been relieved of many of his former 
duties, he has not been altogether deprived of his sphere of 
usefulness. His appointment gives him a title, which he thereby 
is expected to exercise, to take a particular and watchful interest 
in the affairs of the Hospital Fund, and to lay before the Town 
Council or their appropriate Committees matters requiring their 
attention and consideration, with the view of furthering the 
interest of all parties concerned, and promoting the due adminis- 
tration of the Fund. In that sense, contrary to Sir’ Thomas’s 
idea, he has a very important duty to perform, for the neglect 


of which he cannot escape responsibility. 
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Need for Special Attention. 


The Fund, it must be borne in mind, is a special trust, as was 
clearly determined by the famous stipend case, by which its 
character and obligations were investigated. Although the Town 
Council were appointed its administrators, it was never intended 
that it should simply be administered casually along with the 
town’s ordinary properties. Besides, its value is now of con- 
siderable magnitude, the capital amounting te upwards cf 
£58,000 and the annual revenue to about £2,200. No doubt the 
Dundee Churches and Hospital Act of 1864, which followed up 
the stipend case, rendered the management of the Fund much 
more simple and definitive than formerly, when its revenue was 
applied in a somewhat haphazard fashion, but carefulness, 


‘discrimination, and close attention are still required. 
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Che Magdalen Green. 


———0+e——_ 


Fewer places are better known to or frequented by the in- 
habitants of Dundee than the Magdalen Green, that beautiful, 
long, and comparatively narrow strip of green sward which lies. 
on the borders of the Tay, immediately to the north of the 
noble bridge which spans the river. It is one of the ancient 
landmarks of the city, but unfortunately its, origin is enveloped 
in obscurity. The name ‘‘ Green’ is but a modern development 
of its original denomination, which was ‘Geir’ or ‘‘ Yeard.’’ 
Names in olden times were given with reference to their significa~ 
tion. The word ‘‘Geir’’ signified a grassy piece of land other- 
wise unproductive or unused for arable purposes; and the word 
‘*Yeard”’ had a similar meaning, but was applied to a piece of 
ground enclosing or adjoining some building. It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that these names were applied in this instance by 
reason of their applicability to the situation of the subject. " The- 
prefix ‘‘ Magdalen’ was no doubt likewise applied in connection 
with the original proprietorship or occupancy of the ground. It 
has been commonly supposed that at some period or other there 
had been in the neighbourhood a chapel dedicated to the memory 
of Saint Mary Magdalene, and that the Green had formed the 
ground surrounding it. Although this is mere conjecture, when 
the meaning of the name is taken into consideration its truth is 
quite probable, and it is on record that early in the last century 
some sculptured stones were found in the neighbourhood which 
may have belonged to the edifice. 
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Early Attempts to Encroach on It. 


But whatever may have heen the origin of the Magdalen 
‘Green, it has been in use as a place of public resort or common 
by the community of Dundee for many generations past. So far 
back as 1582 it is stated in the minutes of the Town Council to 
have been so used ‘‘ in times bygane, past the memorie of man,” 
and it is only as a favourite place of recreation that it is now 
of any historical interest or value. In that capacity its preserva- 
tion is due to the Town Council, but for.whose constant watch- 
fulness and care the rights and privileges enjoyed by their 
constituents would have been wrenched from them and put an 
end to. The north boundary of the Green originally consisted 
of the estate of Blackness, and the oceupiers and tenants of the 
part adjoining it endeavoured at various times to plough it up 
and include it into their arable land. The Town Council 
resisted this, and in 1582 enacted measures for the punishment 
of those who so encroached upon the Green, and for the restora- 
tion of the parts destroyed. Several convictions followed, and 
fies were inflicted. At this period the Green was not embraced 
within the area of the town as it is now, nor incorporated in its 
Royal Charters. It was, however, an adjunct of the town, and 
considered by the inhabitants as belonging to it or as one of 
its possessions, and as such its guardianship was assumed by the 
‘Town Council. Nor was it then, as it is now, enclosed on the 
south, but had a clear frontage to the river, with a nice beach, 
which was utilised for bathing and boating purposes. The view 
at present from the Green is extensive and charming, but it was 
even more so then, for there was not the interruption which is 
now caused by the Tay Bridge and the railway embankment. 
The construction of the latter was at the time considered an 
innovation and eyesore, and its doing away with the beach was 
a source of great regret to many. 
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Its Source of Litigation 


Notwithstanding the enactments and proceedings of the 
Town Council referred to, it was for many a long year arter- 
wards a vexed question—'‘‘ To whom does the Green belong?” 
and ultimately the Green became a fruitful source of ‘ guid- 
gangin’ law pleas.” In 1678 the subject received the attention 
of the Judges of the Court of Session, but their Lordships do 
not appear to have disposed of it satisfactorily. On the one 
hand, the Laird of Blackness claimed the Green as a portion 
of his estate; while, on the other, it was claimed by the Town 
Council as a pertinent of the town. It was formerly divided 
off from the estate of Blackness by the infixing of march stones, 
and separate actions by the claimants had been raised, the one 
against the other, for the purpose of having the question of 
property in the Green declared. The Court, however, had a 
difficulty in determining the question, but after a proof it 
‘declared that the Green lay ‘‘ contigue’’ to the estate of Black- 
ness, and that the Laird had an undoubted right of pasturage 
upon it, which he and his predecessors had exercised from time 
immemorial, and that the inhabitants of Dundee had only a 
privilege of walking upon it, which they had exercised from a 
sunilar period. The Court did not then settle the question of 
property, but simply found that the march stones had been set 


down for keeping the Green from tillage. 


A Long Court Case. 


The parties and their successors rested content with this 
‘decision for upwards of a century and a half, but in 1839 litiga- 
tion was resumed between them. Mr David Hunter, the then 
proprietor of Blackness, having commenced operations for build- 
ing a sea wall along a portion of the foreshore of the Green 


for the purpose of gaining ground, and opened a quarry amongst 
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the rocks which lay there, the Town Council immediately raised 
an action of interdict against him to have these operations 
prevented. Mr Hunter defended the action on the ground that 
he was proprietor of the Green, and was consequently entitled: 
to recover ground from the sea so far as opposite to it, which 
did not interfere with the town’s rights over the Green ; but the. 
Town Council disputed his claim of property, and contended. 
that they had a right over the beach as well as the Green. 
Interim interdict was granted at the issuing of the summons, 
but the Lord-Ordinary (Lord Cockburn) after some procedure 
recalled it, upon the ground that none of the actual operations 
implied any illegal interference with the rights and privileges 
of the town. On an appeal the Inner House, being of opinion 
that a question of property was raised which could not com- 
petently be tried in an action of interdict, sisted procedure until 
Mr Hunter and the Town Council should each raise against the 
other an action of declarator to have the question determined. 
These two actions were accordingly raised, and the three were 
afterwards conjoined together. Lord Cockburn held that the 
decision in 1678 determined the rights of parties, decerned in 
favour of the town, and declared the interdict perpetual. His 
Lordship stated that he thought it had not been proved that 
the Green belonged to Mr Hunter, and that the probability 
was that it originally belonged, as the name and the tradition 
of the old chapel denoted, to a religious establishment, and that 
if strictly investigated it might be found to belong now 
to the disponees or substitutes of that institution. Mr Hunter 
had Blackness with parts and pertinents, and it was possible 
that a certain course of possession might have united the 
Green as an accessory to that property, but his author brought 
the right to trial in 1678, and failed. The rights of the 
respective parties being fixed by a judgment, nothing had taken 
place to enlarge Mr Hunter’s rights. Mr Hunter appealed to 
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the Inner House, who recalled the decision, and found that the 
judgment of 1678 was not to be held res judicata (that is, a 
matter finally settled) against the alleged right of Mr Hunter 
to use the Green, and remitted to the Lord-Ordinary to allow 


further investigation. 


A Mixed Decision. 


This was in 1844. A long course of procedure followed, and 
great delay occurred in taking the proof, and ultimately the 
case again passed to the Inner House. It was only in 1858 
that the final judgment was given, when it was declared that 
the Green and the beach adjacent thereto were to be held to 
be the property of Mr Hunter; that the town had a right of 
servitude over the Green for the purposes“of recreation, «c., 
extending over the beach and shore, as well as on the ground of 
the Green, subject to which Mr Hunter was entitled to exercise 
proprietorship. The grounds upon which Mr Hunter was given 
his right of property in the Green were these:—That he had 
taken sea-ware from the beach, and on a certain occasion 
granted leases of the sea-ware; that he had sold the sea-ware 
on the beach, and granted permission to take gravel and clay 
from various portions of the shore; and, in short, so far as 
right of property could be exercised, it had been exercised oy 
‘him, and by him alone, and the Town Council had only exercised 
any right they had in virtue of the servitude, and not of pro- 
prietorship. With regard to the sea beach, the Court con- 
sidered that, while Mr Hunter had alone right of property in 
it as an accessory to his property in the Green, the Town 
Council had also a corresponding extent of servitude over the 
Green such as to entitle them to the amenities and the servitude 
over the shore, and, above all, to their having access to the sea_ 
and right of enjoying their walk along the seashore uninter- 
rupted by any wall or operations on the part of Mr Hunter. 

I 
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Its Purchase by the Town. 


In 1870 the Dundee Police Commissioners adopted a scheme 
for making extensive improvements on the town, and resolved 
upon making application for statutory powers to carry it out. 
At the request of the Town Council they agreed to include 
within the scheme the acquisition of the Magdalen Green 
absolutely for the purpose of being held and laid out as a 
public park for the community. Accordingly the necessary Bull 
was promoted before Parliament, and in due course was passed 
into law under the title of the Dundee Police and Improvement 
Act, 1871. Subsequently formal notice was served by the Com- 
missioners upon Mr Hunter of Blackness, requiring him to name 
a price for his right and interest in the Green, and thereafter 
on payment thereof to convey them to the Commissioners. In 
obedience to this Mr Hunter sent in a formal claim of £20,000. 
This: sum the Commissioners characterised as extravagant, and 
they offered him £1250, which they considered ample, seeing 
his rights of proprietorship as determined by the Court of 
Session were limited. Owing to the great divergence between 
these amounts, the negotiating parties failed to come to an 
agreement, and recourse was had to arbitration in terms of 
the statute. The arbiters appointed for fixing the price were: 
—For Mr Hunter—Mr George Cadell Bruce, civil engineer, 
Edinburgh; and for the Commissioners—Mr David Small, 
solicitor, Dundee, with Mr John Marshall, advocate, Edinburgh, 
as oversman in the event of their differing in opinion. On 
17th February 1874 and the two succeeding days proof was 
led before the arbiters and oversman in the Royal Hotel, 
Dundee, as to the value of Mr Hunter’s rights in the 
Green, both Mr Hunter and the Commissioners being repre- 
sented by eminent counsel. A large number of witnesses were 


examined. On the one hand, evidence was given for Mr Hunter 
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as to the prices which had been obtained for land in other 
districts of the town, the value of the Green for building 
purposes, and the cost of procuring ground elsewhere for a 
public park. On the other hand, evidence was given for the 
Commissioners as to the value of the pasturage of the Green 
and other use to which it could be, or had been, utilised by 
Mr Hunter, subject to the town’s servitude over it for recrea- 
tion purposes, and as to the extent to which the inhabitants had 
used it, it being pointed out that it was at the time more used 
by them than the Baxter and Balgay Hill Parks put together, 
being so near the centre of the town and accessible to both old 
and young, and further, that the theory of acquiring other 
ground as a substitute for the Green was illusory. At the 
conclusion of proof, counsel addressed the aybiter and oversman. 
For Mr Hunter, it was maintained that the Green should be 
valued assuming that it were in the market for sale under the 
joint exposure of the Town Council and Mr Hunter, and that 
its value to the town, assuming that the Town Council were 
vested in it free from the interests of Mr Hunter, should aiso 
be kept in view. For the Commissioners it was submitted that Mr 
Hunter’s extraordinary claim looked very like a claim against the 
Commissioners for damages for having taken power from Parlia- 
ment to take over the Green instead of asking Mr Hunter to 
join them in getting an Act for the purpose of plundering the 
community and dividing the spoil between them, but the Legis- 
lature had declared that Mr Hunter’s rights should be ex- 
tinguished om payment of their value, and that what had to be 
considered was not the value of the subjects free from restric- 
tion, or even their value to the town, but the value of Mr 
Hunter’s interest in them, he not being placed in a better 
position than that which he occupied before the Act was passed. 
The arbiters took the matter to avizandum, but not having 
agreed upon the amount of compensation to be awarded, the 
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fixing of it devolved upon the oversman, who on 5th May follow- 
ing issued a note of his award, finding Mr Hunter entitled to 
£1500 in full of his claim. 


Recent Improvements. 


Shortly afterwards this sum was paid to Mr Hunter, and in 
exchange therefor all his rights and interests in the Green were 
transferred to the Commissioners. The Green was now the 
absolute property of the community, but there was this 
anomaly, that it was held upon two titles—one in name of the 
Town Council, consisting of the servitude for recreation pur- 
poses, and the other in name of the Police Commissioners, con- 
sisting of the solum or property subject to that servitude. To 
obviate that anomaly, and to vest the Commissioners in the 
servitude also, or in other words, to discharge the servitude, 
they had previously caused a statutory notice to be served on 
the Town Council similar to the one served upon Mr Hunter. 
Up to 1894, however, no price was claimed, and no conveyance 
or discharge of the servitude appears to have been granted, but 
it then became unnecessary to proceed further in the matter 
by reason of the Dundee Corporation Act of that year, by which 
the Police Commission became amalgamated with the Town 
Council. Prior to this the Commissioners had expended a 
considerable sum of money in laying out the Green as a public 
park, and ever since it has been so occupied. The gap which 
for several years lay between the beach and the railway embank- 
ment was also filled up and added to the Green. The Com- 
missioners were desirous of extending the Green westwards over 
the railway as far as Ninewells, and asked Mr Harry W. Scott 
of Balgay whether he would for that purpose part with the 
rocks and waste ground on his estate, but he declined on the 
ground that the proposed scheme would completely overthrow 
the one which his family and himself had contemplated for 5@ 
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years. He said they had always had the scheme in view (by 
a Company or by individual speculation) of getting eventually a 
sort of Dundee Brighton built there, and utilising the rocks 
and braes as gardens and approaches to the water. The Com- 
missioners expressed their regret at Mr Scott’s declinature, and 
thought the scheme unlikely to be ever realised. 


The Presbytery of Dundee and the 
Political Crisis of 1792-93. 


The political crisis of 1792-3 was an event of great imgort- 
ance in the modern history of Great Britain, and one which, 
affecting as it did the peace and happiness of the people, callec 
for the help of the Church of Scotland, through its Presbyteries, 
in restoring order and confidence. What these bodies, and 
particularly the Presbytery of Dundee as one of their number, 
did on that occasion it is the purpose of this article to relate, 
with the view of showing how powerful a hold they then had 


upon the minds of the nation. XS 


What the Crisis was. 


At the outset, in order to form a just conception of their 
efforts, it 1s necessary to have a knowledge of what the 
crisis referred to really was. A _ brief outline, however, 
is sufficient for the purpose. With the glorious Revolu- 
tion of 1688 monarchical tyranny, which had for many years 
previous predominated in Scotland as well as in England, 
for both countries were under one Crown, and the civil 
war which it involved came to an end and peace was 
restored. A new dynasty had been enthroned by which it. 
was expressly established that in future the Sovereign would 
govern these realms, not absolutely, but by means and under 
the control of their respective Parliaments, the rights of which 
were explicitly declared. Such had been the theory and 
practice of the Constitution of each country from time 
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immemorial, with the exception of a short period during which 
the Monarchy had been temporarily set aside and a Republic 
set up instead, and the glory of the Revolution consisted in the 
fact that the undoubted right of the people to have a voice, 
through their representatives in Parliament, in administering 
the affairs of the country, and which had been so ruthlessly 
trampled upon and defied, had now been restored and more 
firmly secured. The religious question which was bound up in 
the agitation had also been settled, Protestantism being 
renewed, and Presbyterianism in Scotland and Episcopacy in 
England being established in each of the National Churches, 
with toleration for dissent except Popery. Nor was this all. A 
few years afterwards the press was freed of the censorship which 
had existed upon it from the Reformation and limited its scope 
and retarded its progress. In 1707 both countries were in- 
corporated into the United Kingdom of Great Britain under 
the same Monarchy, but with one and the same Parliament, the 
theory and practice of the Constitution of each being thus 
maintained, but as one realm. At this time the Parliament 
of England comprised three classes—Bishops, Barons, and 
burgesses—the first two sitting together as the House of Lords, 
and the last by themselves as the House of Commons; while 
that of Scotland comprised only Barons and burgesses, but they 
sat together in one House. The Bishops and Barons sat of 
their own right, but the burgesses were representatives from 
the burghs by election. By the Union the Parliament of 
Scotland ceased to exist, and the Parliament of England, which 
continued, became the Parliament of Great Britain, with the 
addition of 16 Peers, representing the Peerage.of Scotland, to 
the House of Lords, and 45 members, representing the Scottish 
shires and burghs, to the House of Commons. The laws of 
trade, Customs, and Excise in Scotland were to be assimilated 
to those in England, and the laws of Scotland were to remain 
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in force, but might be altered by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, and its civil and religious institutions were to be 
retained. The Union proved a success, for it put an end to 
the hostility which had in many matters existed between the 
two countries, and it extinguished all trace of separate interest 
in matters purely Imperial. So well did the system of govern- 
ment work, not only in the administration of the internal attairs 
of the country, but also in its relation to other nations, that 
the British Constitution became, as it still is, the admiration 
of almost the whole world. In after years, however, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, it was proved that there 
were grave defects in Parliamentary representation as regards 
the House of Commons, which led to abuse in elections, involv- 
ing bribery and corruption and limitation of electoral rights, 
and an agitation arose for Parliamentary reform. Ultimately, 
in 1782, a Bill on the subject was introduced into the House of 
Lords, but was thrown out, and it became apparent that imside 
Parliament there was no desire for a change. For a time the 
subject fell into abeyance. When the centenary year (1788) of 
the Revolution came round the Sovereign of the British Empire 
was George III., who was well liked by the nation. A wave 
of great commercial prosperity was then passing over the 
country, and completely blotted out the stagnation which had 
existed during the first half of the century. Manufactures had 
increased and agriculture improved. A particular interest was 
being taken by the people in political and social matters, and 
formed the subject of important discussion among them. At 
this time an agitation was going on in the neighbouring country 
of France, with the view of obtaining more political independ- 
ence, equal rights, and universal freedom, which afterwards 
culminated in what is well known as the French Revolution. 
The government of the country was assumed by a National 


Assembly, consisting of Commons. ll privileges, hereditary 
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jurisdiction, orders and titles of nobility, Corporations and 
Guilds, restraints on religion and the press were abolished. To 
begin with, the people of Great Britain looked on with com- 
posure. The conflict was regarded by the great bulk of them 
as one which involved the transference of power from an 
absolute Monarch to a representative body, and had been 
casually referred to in Parliament as likely to have a good 
effect upon the future order and government of France. In- 
deed, during the first stage of the Revolution the Constitution 
framed by the National Assembly provided for the limitation 
of the Royal power through a conditional veto. Subsequently, 
however, in 1790, there came like a thunderbolt a pamphlet 
by Edmund Burke, one of the leaders of the House of Commons 
and an eminent philosopher, entitled ‘‘ Reflections on the French 
Revolution,”’ in which he freely criticised “and condemned the 
whole movement. This pamphlet was printed and circulated in 
thousands throughout the country, and created quite a sensation. 
It was followed by other pamphlets in the shape of replies by 
Sir James Mackintosh, another eminent politician, and other 
writers, and also by the first part of a book on ‘“‘ The Rights of 
Man,’’ by Thomas Paine, an author of advanced political views, 
which contained a vigorous assault on the British Constitution. 
The publication of these writings caused a profound sensation 
throughout the country. There were a few persons of keen 
susceptibilities as to the privileges of the aristocracy, however, 
who favoured the democratic principles which had been insti- 
tuted, and they raised an agitation with the view of obtaining 
a greater reform than that which their own Revolution had 
afforded them, and Societies were formed under the name of 
Friends of Liberty of the People. In the beginning of 1792 the 
second part of Paine’s book was published, and was much more 
inflammable than the first part. Then followed the formation 
of other democratic Societies similar to those which existed in 
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France, and various other pamphlets of a seditious nature, with 
the result that the Government, after much debate and excite- 
ment in Parliament, issued a proclamation against such Societies 
and writings, and many libels were raised in the Criminal Courts 
against authors and publishers, including Paine, who fled to 
France. By the autumn the second stage of the French Revolu- 
tion was entered upon. The whole government in France was ther 
assumed by the National Convention, which declared the country 
a Republic, dethroned the King, and took him captive under 
threat of death. This set the democratic Societies in Great 
Britain into renewed activity. They resolved upon forming a 
Convention similar to that which had been established in France. 
A new cheap edition of Paine’s ‘‘ Rights of Man’’ was also 
published and circulated in large numbers. The National Con- 
vention subsequently passed a decree that the French nation 
would grant fraternity and assistance to all nations that desired 
to regain their liberty, and ordered its publication in various 
translations. Up to this time the British Government had 
observed a strict neutrality on the subject of the French Revolu- 
tion, and although the decree tended to make a revolt on 
Great Brita against the British Constitution, it resolved 
meanwhile to continue neutral. A few days afterwards the 
deputation from the British democratic societies appeared at 
the bar of the French National Convention, and in name of the 
people of Britain tendered them congratulations upon their 
triumph of liberty, and the French President, in reply, wel- 
comed the deputation, and expressed the hope of the Convention 
for the speedy downfall of all European Monarchies. When this 
came to the knowledge of the British Government, coupled with 
the objectionable tactics which had been adopted by the Con- 
vention, they issued a proclamation calling out the Militia, 
stating that the utmost industry was employed by evil-disposed 


persons within the Kingdom, acting in concert with persons in 
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foreign parts, with a view to subvert the laws and established 
Constitution of the realm, &c. This caused great excitement,. 
and, as if in expectation of war, both the army and navy 
were augmented and put in vigorous training. The state of 
matters was brought before Parhament, when the action of the 
Government was approved of and an Act passed prohibiting 
foreigners from importing arms, and authorising their expulsion 
if necessary. Subsequently a correspondence took place between 
both countries as to the decree of the National Convention. 
The Minister Plenipotentiary of France wrote stating that it 
was not intended by the decree to favour insurrections or 
disturb any neutral or friendly nation, and that the nations to 
which it applied were only those which had already acquired 
their liberty by conquest and asked the agsistamce of France. 
This, the Government maintained, was ‘neither shown nor 
believed. The public reception of the deputations from the 
democratic Societies, who were promoting sedition, on the 
contrary, encouraged disorder and revolt. At this time the 
French Government were showing signs of unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the sovereignty which Holland held over the River 
Scheldt under a treaty by which Great Britain was bound to 
defend, and they weve warned against such interference. The 
whole situation was thus of the greatest gravity. All efforts 
to procure peace failed. Besides, in France a reign of terror 
prevailed ; murders and other crimes were rampant. The King 
was brought to trial on a charge of treason, and on 20th 
January 1793 he was sentenced to death, and next day was 
beheaded. The news of His Majesty’s execution was received 
in this country with horror, and a feeling of intense hatred 
against France sprang up. Parliament expressed its great 
indignation at the event, and the French Ambassador was 
ordered to leave the country, which he did next day, and on 
Ist February, about a week after, the Convention declared war 
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against both Great Britain and! Holland. Such, then, was the 
political crisis of 1792-93. 


What the Presbytery did. 


Now the sedition thus sown in Great Britain by the demo- 
ratic Societies and the press, and encouraged by the French 
Convention, was serious. The law-abiding and patriotic portion 
of the various communities, and they were certainly in the 
Majority, were most apprehensive of the threatened danger. 
It was considered imperative ou their part to take steps to 
strengthen the hands of the Government in counteracting the 
sedition. Among those in Scotland were the ministers of 
religion. The Presbyteries, as being the national ecclesiastical 
authorities, at this period exercised great influence among the 
people, and some of them took action in the matter. One of 
these was the Presbytery of Dundee, then, as it still is, a 
watchful and militant body in matters regardings the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the nation. At a meeting held on 6th 
February 1793 a motion was made and unanimously agreed to 
that they should in some public manner express their sentiments 
with regard to the crisis, After careful consideration the 
following resolutions were adopted and ordered to be signed by 
the Moderator in their name andi inserted in the ‘‘ Caledonian 
Mercury” and ‘‘ Edinburgh Advertiser,’ which were then the 
leading if not the only newspapers of the country :— 

‘“The Presbytery of Dundee, in a numerous meeting, having 
taken into consideration the present state of the country, 
unanimously came to the following resolutions:—(1) That the 
country appears to be in a very critical and alarming state. 
Doctrines most inimical to the British Constitution and 
incompatible with the existence of social order and happiness 
have been very industriously propagated by the disloyal and 


ambitious, and too generally approved by the ignorant and 
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unwary. The just liberty of the press we revere, but when 
perverted to promote irreligion, immorality, and sedition we 
regard it as downright licentiousness. (2) That we declare our 
most cordial and inviolable loyalty to His Majesty, and most: 
zealous attachment to the Constitution of this Kingdom as 
settled at the glorious Revolution in 1688. This form of govern-. 
ment by King, Lords, and Commons we must ever consider as: 
the blessed instrument of our religious and civil liberty and 
happiness during the whole past century of its existence, of such 
liberty and happiness as no other nation has ever enjoyed, as. 
no other Constitution seems capable of conferring. To expect 
that any human system, and particularly one so complicated as: 
a religious or civil establishment, should be perfect is a palpable 
absurdity. We are, however, happy in recollecting that many 
great improvements have taken place in the British Constitution 
during the last hundred years, and that it contains within itself 
the power and means of becoming, through Divine favour, more 
and more perfect; and we trust that a British Parliament will 
never refuse to remedy any imperfections so far as they can 
when represented in the constitutional manner and at a proper 
season. (3) That, as the experience of a century, added to the 
uniform approbation of the ablest judges, has clearly evinced 
the excellence of this political institution, we decidedly prefer 
it to every other form of Government, and our sentiments of 
the Revolution are the same as they were about five years 
ago, when we were the first public body in the three kingdoms 
who moved that the secular anniversary of that glorious event 
should be observed as a day of general thanksgiving to the 
Almighty. (4) That, deeply affected with the present situation 
of a neighbouring kingdom, we ardently wish that.the awful 
warning which it exhibits may produce every suitable and 
salutary effect among our fellow-subjects. We thank God 


Britain presents the reverse of such a distressful scene; and, 
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viewing this contrast, we cannot help remarking that the dis- 
loyal and discontented have chosen a most improper time for 
uttering their murmurs among enlightened Britons. (5) That, 
as loyal subjects, ministers of peace, and unfeigned friends of 
the people, we detest all riotous procedure, and all seditious 
publications. We are resolved to continue, through Divine 
assistance, to impress upon the minds of the people under our 
care an active and abiding sense of the unequalled happiness 
that we enjoy as men, as subjects, and as Christians, and of 
the strong obligations by which we are bound to obey the laws 
of God and of our country, and, in particular, to maintain due 
subordination among all ranks in society. With equal ardour 
we will endeavour to present the illusive shadows of liberty 
from becoming pursued instead of its substance, to preserve 
inviolate the present Constitution of Britain, and thus to 
transmit it to posterity as the most inestimable inheritance we 
have ever received or can convey.” % 

Well done, the Presbytery of Dundee! ‘They were un- 
doubtedly true-born patriots. The resolutions were thereupon 
published in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Advertiser’? and ‘‘ Caledonian 
Mercury,” and resolutions in similar lines of other Presbyteries 
also appeared in these prints, and the ministers followed them 
up with special sermons to their congregations bearing on the 
erisis. The whole formed one grand outburst of loyalty and 
patriotism, and the oil thus poured forth upon the troubled 
waters for the purpose of quelling the disturbance had the 
desired effect. It is true the war declared by France was 
entered upon and carried on for a very long period, nearly 23 
years, but the French did not attempt to invade Great Britain, 
and the malcontents there, without their aid, were helpless to 
effect any such revolution as they wished, for they were, com- 
paratively speaking, but a handful of the people, ana had 
little hold upon the country. Their violent language was only 
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dangerous when accompanied by the threats which came from 
France. Internal sedition accordingly died down. The great 
body of the people were by the war roused to increase their 
activity and zeal to defend and support the Constitution of the 
country. There was still a general feeling, however, that there 
was need for Parliamentary reform, but the time for that 
was not opportune, and the abuses had just to be borne for 
some time longer. When the fulness of the time came, as it 
did ultimately, the much-desired reform was duly accomplished. 


Present Day Lesson. 


Reverting to the part played in the crisis by the Presbyteries 
of Seotland, and particularly the Presbytery of Dundee, we 
have an illustration of the vitality of these bodies in former 
times, and of how they were then able to influence the people 
in matters whieh concerned their social as well as their religious 
welfare. The authoritative position of the Presbyteries in 
the country is also shown. Church fervour among the people 
was then strong, and attendance upon the ordinances of reugion 
almost universal. The ministers were held in high esteem, 
and recognised not only as spiritual guides, but also as social 
advisers and public philanthropists. To love the Church and 
attend its services was considered patriotic, for the people 
gratefully remembered the struggles of their forefathers in 
the Presbyterian cause. It is true that the Church was then 
all but undivided, for secession was meagre; but even after 
she became divided in branches the Presbyterian faith still 
held. Unfortunately, in these latter days a large body of the 
people have degenerated in loyalty, and the Church, taking 
it in its collective sense, has lost its hold upon them, having 
ceased to attract them. While there is much intellectual 
activity in the country, there is, at the same time, an alarming 


amount of religious indifference, non-attendance at church, 
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Sabbath desecration, laxity of parental control, and a host of 
social evils. Patriotic spirit has waned considerably. In short, 
a social crisis practically prevails, and there is, therefore, a call 
upon the Church to apply her redemptive forces. The Presby- 
teries are her chief governing, supervising, and advisory Courts. 
Let them take a lesson from what was done in 1793, and rise 
to the occasion. There is a feeling outside that of late years 
their tendency has been to confine attention to the mere 
routine work of the Church, and that they have taken too 
little interest in matters which concern the social order and 
welfare of the people. Here, then, is an opportunity to wipe 
out that reproach. Let them take a better grasp of their 
position and authority, and a higher conception of their duty, 


and give a wider and more zealous application of their influence- 
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HAundee and French Revolution, 


——_#¢e——_ 


The French Revolution of 1792, while in progress, had a 
baneful influence upon the whole of the civilised nations of 
Europe. Among these was Great Britain, where it convulsed 
a large section and roused the apprehensions of a still larger 
section of the people, and brought about a political crisis. ‘he 
impulse was felt in Dundee, and a ferment among its inhabi- 
tants ensued. The town was then small compared to its 
present proportions, the population numbering about 25,000. 
It had recently emerged from a period of commercial depression, 
but was now prosperous. It had no seat in Parliament for 
itself, but only in conjunction with Forfar, Perth, Cupar, and 
St Andrews, as forming the Forfar and Fife District of Burghs. 
The Town Council was what was then known as a close Cor- 
poration, the members electing their successors, and the 
meetings being held in private. In common with some other 
Scottish burghs, the town suffered abuses in the election of 
Parliamentary and municipal representatives, and complaints 
prevailed. 

We are not concerned at present so much with the cause of 
the French Revolution as with its effects upon the country. 
Societies began to spring up to deal with Parliamentary abuses 
in the country, and amongst them was the Friends of the 
Constitution, a branch of which was formed in Dundee. At 
this time Mr George Dempster of Dunnichen was M.P. for the 
Forfar and Fife District of Burghs, but he held the seat as 
an independent member, being of advanced political opinions. 
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He was also a member of the local Society, and was one of 
_ those who appended their signatures to the address, hailing 
the event as the dawn of more Liberal opinions in Europe. 
In 1790 he resigned his seat and retired into private life. 


Friends of Liberty. 


Later new democratic Societies, similar to those which were 
existing in France, were formed under the name of Friends 
of Liberty, and various pamphlets of a seditious nature were 
printed and circulated. Dundee again had a branch. The 
meetings were held in a building situatéd in Methodist Vlose, 
Overgate. The membership was not numerous, but, while it 
principally consisted of tradesmen and labourers, there were 
some who were in a better position; including two Dissenting 
ministers, and who were favourable to greater civil liberty 
being given to the general body of the people. It appears 
that each member on admission had to sign a test of member- 
ship, consisting of a declaration to the effect that he was not 
altogether satisfied with the existing Parliamentary representa- 
tion of the people, and was for a shorter duration of Parlia- 
ment and a more equal representation, or something to cnat 
purpose, in the House of Commons. The views expressed at 
the Dundee Society meetings and carried forth to the public 
were extravagant. They denounced the Government, a com- 
phant Parliament, and the aristocracy, and charged them with 
exercising new and unwarrantable powers to the tyranny and 
ruin of the nation, and called for restitution of the just and 
inalienable rights of man. Their motto was the French cry, 
“Liberty and Equality,’”’ which they repeated in public. 


A High Street Mob. 


The effect of all this was to raise the passions of a consider- 
able portion of the lower classes, and the| Magistrates became 
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alarmed. Being apprehensive of rioting, Provost. Riddoch, on 
their behalf, wrote to headquarters for a detachment of the 
military. One evening, before their arrival, a mob assembled 
on High Street and marched out Nethergate as far as Belmont 
House, where they stopped. A few of their number entered 
the grounds and ruthlessly pulled up a young tree, and, 
shouldering it, rejoined the others, all marching back to High 
Street. In imitation of what had been similarly done in France, 
the tree was replanted in the middle of the street, and the 
branches were decorated with ribbons, rolls, and biscuits, the 
mob proclaiming it as ‘‘the tree of liberty.’’ «A huge bonfire 
was also kindled near by in celebration of the event, and during 
the loud crackling of its embers the wildest exultation of the 
demonstrators prevailed. A crowd of spectators gathered, 
among them being the Provost, who was immediately approached 
by the leaders of the mob and requested to take off his hat and 
walk round the tree three times shouting ‘‘ Liberty and equality 
for ever.”’ Judging from the feeling which prevailed, he deemed 
it prudent not to resist, and so complied amid the great rejoicing 
of the assembled crowd. The military arrived next day and 
stopped further disturbance, and the tree was removed and 
subsequently replanted in Belmont House grounds, where it still 
grows. 

On the other hand, the local branch of the Friends of the 
Constitution disapproved of what had taken place in the town, 
and, being desirous of dissociating themselves with it, they held 
a special meeting and passed a resolution declaring the object of 
their Society to be the obtaining by constitutional means of a 
reform in the existing inadequate state of the representation of 
the people, and disclaiming with abhorrence every design of 
injuring or overturning the British Constitution. Meanwhile 
the dissemination of seditious literature in Scotland had had its 
effect upon many inhabitants of more advanced opinions, whose 
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sympathies were with the French natiow, and it became so 
alarming that the Government, after much debate and excite- 
ment in Parliament, issued a proclamation against such writings, 
and many libels were raised in the Criminal Courts against 
authors and publishers, including the famous Tom Paine, who 


fled to France. 


Sedition in the City—Two Memorable Trials. 


By the autumn of 1792 the last stage of the Revolution was 
entered upon. The whole government of France was then 
handed over to, and taken charge of by, a National Convention, 
consisting of elected deputies from the people; and that body 
at once declared Royalty abolished and proclaimed France a 
Republic, and took the King captive under threat of death. 
All this, coupled with the publication of a cheap edition of 
Paine’s book on ‘‘The Rights of Man,” set the democratic 
Societies in Great Britain into renewed activity, and those in 
Scotland resolved upon instituting a similar Convention for the 
Scottish nation. Deputies were accordingly elected, the two 
Dissenting ministers being those from the branch in Dundee, 
and they met in Edinburgh, when the Convention was formed. 
A resolution to send a deputation to the Convention of France 
was adopted, and that body, having been communicated with, 
passed a decree that the French nation would grant fraternity 
and assistance to all nations that desired to regain their liberty, 
and ordering its publication in various translations. A few 
days afterwards the deputation from the British democratic 
Societies appeared at the Bar of the French National Conven- 
tion, and in name of the people of) Britain tendered them con- 
gratulations upon their triumph of liberty, and the French 
President, in reply, welcomed the deputation and expressed the 
hope of the Convention for the speedy downfall of all European 


Monarchies. 
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Loyal Dundee. 


The position of affairs in Europe became rapidly worse, and: 
shortly after the execution of Louis XVI. the Convention 
declared war against both Great Britain and Holland. Great 
‘consternation prevailed in this country. A strong feeling 
engendered itself among many for strengthening the hands of the 
Government and counteracting seditious movements. Throughout 
the whole country meetings were held, at which resolutions were 
unanimously passed expressive of loyalty to the British Throne 
and Constitution, and, while sympathising with a desire to have 
apparent imperfections remedied in a constitutional way and at 
a proper séason, condemning the hostile doctrines which had 
been promulgated by a section of the lieges, and the riotous 
conduct which had consequently followed. | 

The loyal inhabitants of Dundee took a conspicuous part 
in this movement. A special meeting was held in the Steeple 
Church on 8th January 1793, at which, it is reported, there 
were over 2000 men of all ranks present. Among the resolutions 
passed were these : — 
1. That we judge the British form of government better calcu- 

lated than any other yet constituted for securing and 
promoting national prosperity and private happiness, and 
count it the purest inheritance that can be transmitted to 
our children. 

2. Though cordially attached as we are to the form of govern- 
ment, we do not think it requisite of us as a test of 
loyalty to pronounce it perfect, we are persuaded that 
the imperfections are greatly overbalanced by its in- 
estimable advantages, and we confide in the wisdom of 
the British Parliament that the blemishes which it may 
have contracted will, when constitutionally applied for, 


be effectually removed. 
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3. That we will exert ourselves to discountenance every tendency 
to riot and sedition, and readily support the Civil Magis- 
trates in suppressing them if we should ever be called 
upon; and we are happy in being able to declare with 
confidence that, notwithstanding the discontents which 
have prevailed on account of their repeated disappoimt- 
ments in the business of the burgh reform, and the late 
very trifling disturbances here, which report has been 
unjustly exaggerated, such an insurrection we discern 
among no set of people in the town or in the whole parish, 
nor any propensity to riot, any Republican or levelling 
principles, or any general disposition inconsistent with the 
peaceful and industrious spirit by which the* inhabitants 
have long and jointly been distinguished. 

The Presbytery of Dundee and the Dundee Club also passed 
resolutions of a similar nature, and all were published in the 
‘“Hdinburgh Advertiser.’’ \ 

The whole movement formed one great outburst of loyalty 
and patriotism, and the oil thus poured forth upon the troubled 
waters, coupled with the efforts of the criminal authorities, had 
the desired effect. This was the case in Dundee. No further 
public disturbances occurred, and for a time the Dundee Society 
of Friends of Liberty kept quiet. 


A Seditious Address. 


But, unfortunately, after the lapse of a few months they 
issued an adidress to the people which was calculated to re- 
awaken the spirit which had created the alarm, and which led 
to the prosecution of one of their members. It appears that 
during the period referred to the Society continued their meet- 
ings, which were, of course, in private, when the propriety of 
issuing such an address was considered, and a remit made to a 


Committee to submit a draft of it. In the same close in which 
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their meeting-place was situated lived a minister of the name of 
Thomas Fische Palmer. He was pastor of a congregation of 
Unitarians in the town, and was known to hold advanced political 
opiions. One day while in the close he was met and spoken 
to by a member of the Society, George Mealmaker by name, 
who after some conversation handed him the manuscript of an 
address which he told him the Society were intenaing to publish, 
and asked him to look it over and help them with the composi- 
tion of it. Mr Palmer was not then a member of the Society, 
but he subsequently joined it, and he attended several meetings 
both of the Committee and of the Society, when the document 
was discussed and finally adjusted. It was then committed to 
his charge, and subsequently printed and circulated. It was a 
strongly worded document. It traduced the measures of the 
Government, and declared that the port#on of liberty which 
the people once enjoyed was fast settling in the darkness of 
despotism, and unless the people prevented it then by well- 
timed efforts they would soon sink.in the depths of slavery, that 
every day added a new link to their chains, and that the 
Executive Branch were daily seizing new unprecedented and 
unwarrantable powers, and the House of Commons joined the 


coalition against them. 


Transportation. 


At this time the Criminal Courts had many cases before 
them for the issue of seditious writings, and when the Dundee 
Address came under observation of the Public Prosecutor he at 
ones served a libel upon Mr Palmer in connection with it. The 
case was tried in a Circuit Court of Justiciary, held at Perth 
on 12th September 1793. Palmer pleaded not guilty, and set 
up a curious preliminary defence to the effect that he was not 
the person named in the libel, who was Thomas Fische Palmer, 


whereas his own name was Thomas Fysche Palmer. This 
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objection was after a long argument repelled on the ground 
that, whichever way was the correct way of spelling the name, 
the pronunciation of it was the same, and the written pro- 
nunciation denoted the person. Evidence having been led, the 
jury unanimously returned a verdict finding the address to be 
a seditious writing, tending to inflame the minds of the people, 
and finding Palmer art and part guilty of writing it and of 
causing it to be printed and distributed, whereupon he was 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation beyond the seas, with 
certification that should he return to this country within that 
period without lawful cause he should suffer death. 

Palmer was transported to New South Wales, where he 
served out the term of his banishment. It is reported that 
within two years afterwards he quitted the colony, and died on 
one of the Marianne Islands from fatigue. The trial practically 
brought the Dundee Society to an inglorious end. George Meal- 
maker, however, remained refractory, and a few years after- 
wards wrote a small political catechism, for which he was also 
arraigned before the Lords of Justiciary and sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation, but died after the lapse of ten 
of them. 
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Old Presbotery Records, 


———_ 0-4-0 —— 


Se 


During the past few months I have spent an hour now and 
again in examining the old records of the Presbytery of Dundee 
in the archives of that venerable body, having some time ago 
obtained from them the privilege of doing so in connection with 
my researches into the history of the Church of Scotland in 
Dundee. Although at times a little tedious, tae examination 
of the records has afforded me considerable enjoyment, and I 
have come across several items of information which are of 
public interest. 4 

The Presbytery of Dundee was one of those Presbyteries 
originally instituted by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland in 1581. The early records up to 26th August 1664 

are not extant, and the first of the volumes preserved is one 
which begins on that date and ends on 6th February 1689, and 
has a smack of the antique about it. It is a small volume, bound 
‘in vellum, clasped, and in a fairly good state of preservation, 
although somewhat discoloured. Much of the writing is illegible 
owing to decay and peculiarity of style. Some of the minutes 
are very closely written and in small handwriting, requiring the 
aid of a magnifying-glass to decipher them, there being instances 
of six lines encompassed within the breadth of an inch. Neat- 
ness and carefulness must have been exercised by the writers. 
The business conducted by the Presbytery was meagre and 
routine. There were many serious cases of discipline remitted 
from the Kirk-Sessions, involving ‘‘repentance in sackcloth 
before the congregation.’’ The period which the volume covers 
was one of paramount importance in the history of the Church, 
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being that of Episcopal government and persecution of the 
Covenanters under the tyrannical reign of Charles II. and 
James VII. It may be mentioned that, notwithstanding the 
forcing of Episcopacy upon the Church, the Presbyteries con- 
tinued to meet for ordinary business, with the exception of the 
ordination of ministers, which was adopted exclusively by the 
Bishops. The Synods also met as usual, but at each the Bishop 
of the bounds assumed the Moderatorship. There was, however, 
no General Assembly, the Bishops being supreme im the govern- 
ment of the Church. 


A Blank in the Records. 


The minutes occupy only a little more than the first half of 
the volume, the remainder being blank, and the next volume 
begins on 30th September 1691. There is thus a gap of nineteem 
months, and whether during its course there were any minutes ° 
kept, or whether the Presbytery held any meetings, is not 
known. The Church was then in a dreadful state. It was the 
period of the Revolution settlement, when Episcopacy was over- 
thrown and Presbyteriamism re-established and permanently 
secured, and when the survivors of the Presbyterian ministers, 
who had been ousted from: their livings for declining to accept 
Episcopacy, were restored. Many of the Episcopal ministers, 
who were offered retention of their livings on their acknowlede- 
ing the new dynasty and the Presbyterian faith but who declined 
to do so, were deprived of office by the Privy Council. Two of 
these were the ministers of the Second and Third Charges in 
Dundee. The minister of the First Charge voluntarily demitted 
office, and for a time the three charges were vacant, and the 
town was without a minister. There were other cases of a 
like nature within the bounds of the Presbytery, so that it is 
just possible no meetings were held during the interval referred 


to. In point of fact, all the Presbyteries were in confusion. 
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Presbytery Extinct. 


The second volume pegins on 30th September 1691 with a 
minute of the Presbytery of St Andrews and Cupar Fife, from 
which it would appear that the Presbytery of Dundee had 
become extinct, and the ecclesiastical supervision of the charges 
had been delegated to that body. The minute authorises its 
resurrection. The subsequent proceedings show that all the 
Presbyteries within the province of Angus and Mearns met as 
a united Presbytery until 1698, when they were disjoined and a 
new union set up, one embracing the Presbyteries of Dundee, 
Meigle, and Forfar, and the other embracing those of Fordoun, 
Brechin, and Arbroath. In later years all these Presbyteries 
were again separated. The volume ends on 17th April 1700. 
Like its predecessor, it is also covered with vellum, but is much 
larger and much more worn. The writing, however, is splendid 
and easily read, but of great variety. During the eight years 
and a half which it covers the Church suffered much from the 
want of ministers, and the principal business in the Presbytery 
consisted of the filling up of vacancies. No minister for the 
First Charge of Dundee was got until after the lapse of about 
ten years, and there is reference to a present of a part of the 
vacant stipend being given to the other two ministers for the 
benefit of the poor. Among the other matters dealt with are 
—The unwarrantable setting up of an Episcopal Meeting-House 
in Dudhope Castle—Lord Strathmore being appealed to for its 
discontinuance ; trials and ordinations of ministers; discipline 
against ministers, schoolmasters, and others; cases of suspicion 


of Popery and witchcraft. 


Order out of Chaos. 


The subsequent volumes begin with the dawn of the 18th 
century, and are bound in leather, and look like a series of 
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small ledgers. By this time the chaotic state of the Church 
within the bounds had disappeared. The parishes were now 
well provided with ministers, and the Presbytery was in good 
working order. During the whole of the century the minutes 
are characterised by great formality of expression and prosiness. 
In matters of procedure details abound, and many of the 
minutes are lengthy. Much time must have been occupied and 
patience exhausted in the reading of them at each sederunt. 
My examination was chiefly confined to items relating to Dunuee, 
and among these I came across the following:—Formula to 
Confession of Faith; appointment of fast days for public de- 
fections, and for great drouth and scarcity; profanity and 
desecration of the Sabbath; Presbyterial visitation of the town 
(involving a trying ordeal for the ministers, elders, Magistrates, 
and beadles); unwarrantable granting by Magistrates of use 
of Cross Church to Episcopalians; exchange of part of the 
glebe for other ground; claim by minister of amase Charge for 
minister’s grass; objections to presentation by patrons to a 
vacant charge; refusal by two schoolmasters to subscribe 
formula to Confession of Faith; protest against proposal to 
make Sabbath a post day; trial of minister for ordaining elders 
without administering usual questions; perambulation of the 
glebe; disorderly practice of Kirk-Session in issuing testi- 
monials, &c.; petition by Highlanders for a Gaelic Church ; 
resolutions as to the political state of the country. 


A Heresy Trial. 


I also casually observed some interesting matters relating to 
the country parishes, such as the great heresy trial of the Rev. 
John Glass, of Tealing, which covered dozens of pages. 

Conversant with the present system of conducting Presby- 
terial business, I have been struck with the change which has 
been effected in some matters. During the eary part of the 
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period under review it was customary, in addition to the pre- 
liminary devotional exercise, to have periodically at the close 
of the business diets for prayer and for privy censure. At the 
latter the conduct of each minister was inquired into, he 
being removed while being dealt with, and, when brought in 
again, exhorted and encouraged or censured ‘“‘in a brotherly 
manner’’ as the case necessitated. Attendance at the meetings 
was also insisted upon, excuses for absence being required, and 
absentees being specially named in the minutes, When ministers. 
were elected members of the General Assembly, others were. 
appointed to supply their pulpits during their absence. Meet- 
ings of Presbytery were in general protracted, especially atter 
the Revolution, there being an adjournment from an earuer 
to a later part of the day, doubtless for rest and refreshment. 
There being then no railway facilities, ministers coming from a 


distance must have had to stay in town overnight. 
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Dundee Churches and Hospital Act, 
1864. 


Its History and Effect. 


This Parliamentary statute was passed for the purpose of 
putting an end to a mass of litigation in our Supreme Civil 
Courts which for several years had been going on with reference 
to the administration of what is familiarly known as the Hospital 
Fund. The Fund was originated in 1567 by a Royal Charter 
by Mary Queen of Scots, in which she conveyed to the Town 
‘Council of Dundee certain subjects, consisting of lands, houses, 
churches, and other property which formerly belonged to friars 
and others, and formed the endowments of the Parish Church 
of Dundee while under Popish sway, and for the express 
purpose of providing for the ministers of God’s Word and 
hospitals for poor, maimed, and miserable persons and orphans in 
the burgh. The administration of the Fund was plain and not 
attended with difficulty, and in its course the Town Council 
applied the revenue towards payment of the stipends of the 
ministers of the burgh other than the first or parish minister, 
whose stipend was provided out of the teinds of the parish, and 
in giving pensions to indigent individuals. All went well until 
the occurrence of the great secession in the Church of Scotland, 
known as the Disruption, in 1843, when the Town Council, who 
had hitherto worked harmoniously with the ministers, but a 
majority of whose members had now joined the Free €hurch, 
turned tail against them and unwarrantably reduced their 
stipends to very low sums, and with the portions lopped off 
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largely increased the number of pensions for the poor. The 
ministers remonstrated against this, contending that the sums 
tendered to them were not sufficient for their support, and the 
Presbytery, before whom they laid the matter, raised an action 
in the Court of Session against the Town Council to have the 
rights of the ministers in the Fund determined. The action 
was well known as the Stipend Case. A most difficult and 
searching investigation took place both as regards the constitu- 
tion and administration of the Fund, and the unanimous decision 
was that adequate stipends to the ministers was one of the 
primary claims upon it. The judgment having been appealed 
to the House of Lords, was confirmed, but the case was remitted 
back to the Court of Session for further procedure towards 
ascertaining more fully what the Fund really consisted of. This 
was done, when it was found that another’ Fund—Johnston’s 
Charity—had been inadvertently mixed up with it, and that 
there had been considerable maladministration. A series of 
new actions followed involving other claims upon the Fund, and 
carried from Court of Session to House of Lords. The litigation 
was vexatious and seemed interminable. After an endurance of 
thirteen years a compromise between the litigants was effected 
by a formal agreement dated 11th December 1863. Among the 
principal heads of the settlement were—(1) That the Town 
Council should repay to the Fund out of Johnston’s Charity 
£685 wrongfully spent upon the Barrack Park, and, either in 
cash or by bond, £18,500 wrongfully spent upon the Constitution 
Road Burying-Ground ; (2) that the annual stipends of the four 
ministers should be £300 each, or a total of £1200, of which 
£685 yearly should be payable from the Hospital Fund ; (3) that 
one-half of the free revenue of the Fund should be applied for 
the poor and the other half for the ministers, but that the 
portion payable to the ministers should not be less than £685 
yearly, and that, in case of there being not a casual but a 
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permanent increase of income on the minister’s half, then from 
time to time additions to the stipends might be made. A 
second or supplementary agreement was also entered into, in 
consequence of objections raised in the interest of Johnston’s 
Charity, to the effect that the £685 paid for the Barrack Park 
should not be refunded out of the Charity, but out of the 
Common Good of the burgh. 


Bill for the Act and its Objectors. 


In order to give the settlement arrived at validity a Bill was 
promoted in Parliament for confirming it, and a notice of the 
Bill setting forth its object appeared in the newspapers of 27th 
February 1864. The notice caused quite a sensation in the town, 
and the Town Council were threatened with a flood of opposition. 
The Bill was deemed by many of the public and by a small coterie 
of the Council as needless and its expense as a waste of public 
money. The Parochial Board thought they should get the share 
provided for the poor, but after some negotiations they resolved 
to forego this claim. The ministers of the Chapels of Ease also 
thought they were entitled to a portion of the share provided to 
the ministers, while the Presbytery objected to their making 
any claim on the ground that they had no legal status. Certain 
poor persons, participants in the Hospital Fund, objected to the 
provision for the expenses of the litigation being paid out of the 
Fund, while others, as participants in the Johnston Bequest, 
objected to the provision for two-thirds of the expenses of the 
Bill being paid out of that Bequest. The Trustees for the 
Ministers’ Widows Fund also maintained that they had a claim 
upon the Hospital Fund for vacant stipend, and certain previous 
ministers of the Burgh Churches contended that they had a 
claim for arrears of stipend. 
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Remitted to the Court of Session. 


On the Bill being presented to Parliament it was remitted to 
the Judges of the Court of Session before whom the litigation 
had taken place for consideration, and to hear parties regarding 
it. Several meetings took place between these Judges and the 
parties interested. The Judges principally objected to the 
clause in the first agreement providing for the Town Council 
granting a bond for payment of any deficiency on the ministers’ 
half of the revenue when it did not amount to £685, and also 
that the bond should be in lieu of the obligation on the Council, 
as declared by the decree in the stipend case, to refund the large 
sums illegally expended out of the Fund. They maintained 
that the amount of the Fund should be fixed, and that the sum 
in the bond should be sufficient to make the revenue of the 
Fund for both ministers and poor equal to £1370 yearly, with 
certain provisions for its payment, and the Town Clerk (Mr 
Christopher Kerr), on behalf of the Council, agreed to insert a 
clause in the Bill to that effect. Other clauses were also sug- 


gested so as to meet the views of claimants. 


Report by the Judges. 


Subsequently a formal report by the Judges was returned to 
Parliament. In that document they gave it forth as their 
opinion that, while the two agreements should be ratified 
and confirmed in so far as they constituted a  settle- 
ment of the actions, &., it was a question for the 
special consideration of Parliament whether the first agree- 
ment should to other effects be made valid and effectual, 
and in particular whether the provision for a bond by the 
Council for making up the ministers’ half of the revenue to 
£685 yearly ought to be accepted and made valid and effectual 

L 
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against third parties. They further stated that in any view 
there ought to be an explicit obligation upon the Council to 
make available for the poor an equal sum to that which they 
were bound to make good for the ministers, as that did not 


appear to be set forth with sufficient clearness. 


Amendments Made. 


In virtue of the Judges’ report, the Town Council made 
several amendments on the Bill. One of these was that the 
amount of the bond to be granted by them should be £17,500. 
Another was that the rights of the Ministers’ Widows Fund 
should be reserved. These clauses secured the withdrawal of 
much opposition. Neither the previous burgh ministers nor the 
chapel ministers insisted on their claims. The Rev. Dr Taylor, 
as one of the burgh ministers, however, lodged an objection 
against the sum in the Council’s bond being put at £17,500, on 
the ground that it was insufficient, and claiméd a higher sum, 
and also that security should be given for payment. Other 
objections were also lodged against the costs incurred by the 
Presbytery and ministers being paid out of the Fund, and a 
claim that Johnston’s Bequest should bear a greater share of 


the expense of the litigation than what was stipulated for. 


Final Adjustments. 


The adjustment of the Bill was afterwards referred to Lord 
Redesdale, who had several interviews with the objectors and 
claimants, but his Lordship could not get them to agree. As 
the session of Parliament was then just at a close, the Bill was 
about to be thrown out, when in desperation a compromise was 
at the last moment arrived at. Among the several adjustments 
which then were made were these—a clause fixing the amount 
of the Council’s bond at £18,500, with interest at the rate of 
£4 per centum per annum; and a clause declaring that the 
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£685 per stipend should be a first charge upon the Fund, and 
that the sums payable to the ministers out of the Fund should 
not in any year exceed the £685. The Bill was then passed 


into a statute of the realm. 


Conflicting Clerical Views. 


The two ministers who were conspicuous in the great litiga- 
tion were the Rev. Drs Grant and Taylor, of the Cross and 
South Churches, although their degrees of D.D. had not then 
been conferred upon them. Both of them were in attendance 
upon Lord Redesdale when the final adjustments, including the 
clause referred to, were made upon the Bill. They each seemed 
to have a different impression as to the interpretation of the 
clause in the Act restricting the sum to be paid to the ministers. 
These impressions were given to the Presbytery in speeches 
delivered by them at meetings held a few months after the 
passing of the Act, as reported in the ‘‘ Dundee Advertiser,” 
and it would appear that the very clause in question formed the 
subject of a heated argument between the two reverend gentle- 
men, and that they had previously had a difference over the 
negotiations which followed upon the Bill. 

The subject under discussion in the Presbytery was a motion 
that the Town Council should be asked to give a conveyance of 
neritage in security for their bond for £18,500, which had been 
sent to the Presbytery at their request for examination, and to 
furnish the Presbytery with an annual statement of the receipts 
and expenditure of the Fund. In the course of the discussion 
Dr Grant gave it forth as his opinion that by the restricting 
¢lause in the Act, which he stated was inserted by Lord Redes- 
dale, the ministers were debarred from participating in the 
surplus revenue of the Fund. Dr Taylor, on the other hand, 
replied that that was not the case, that the clause applied to 
the Fund as it then stood and that the increase of the Fund 
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‘was a separate matter, stipulated for in a separate clause in the 
agreement, which had been confirmed by the statute. 

At a subsequent meeting the matter was again referred to, 
and Dr Grant said that his reading of the clause led him to 
understand that the ministers could not participate in any 
increase of revenue. He apparently felt sore on the matter, 
and threw the blame of it upon Dr Taylor, in respect that it 
was because of his having insisted upon a proviso for the 
stipends being constituted a primary charge upon the Fund that. 
the objectionable clause was inserted, Lord Redesdale having 
insisted upon a quid pro quo. Dr Taylor repudiated blame, if 
blame there was, which he denied, and maintained that the 
ministers had a right to share in the surplus revenue, first, 
under the charter, as being along with the poor; second, under 
the contract, which provided for their doing go; and, third, 
under the statute, as confirming that contract. He further 
stated that if the ministers did not rank par? passw with the 
poor in whatever increase might take place in the Fund in the 
future, then somebody would be to blame for agreeing, after 
the Act of Parliament, to give away such an important right 
belonging to the ministers by contract. Dr Grant again replied 
that it would have been better if the proviso for the primary 
charge had not been granted, and that he for one had been 
willing to allow the Bill to stand without it but, once having 
been inserted, the position in which they were placed was this— 
that there was not sufficient time to return to Lord Redesdale 
to get the Bill put in its former shape, and it was only by using 
great influence with the officials of the Houses of Parliament that 
the Bill had been passed last session. 

From all this it is quite evident that there was confusion in 
the minds of the parties, except Dr Grant perhaps, as to the 
phraseology of the section of the Bill containing the proviso 


referred to in its final adjustment, and also as to its meaning, . 
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and it was not until after the Act had been passed, printed, and 
circulated that the proper wording was observed, or that it was 
considered possible it could be interpreted as excluding the 
ministers from participating mm any increase of revenue of the 
Fund; and further, that it was not the intention of the 
ministers to agree to such an exclusion, and that but for the 
hurry at the close of the session the clause in question as worded 
would have been strongly objected to, and its adoption pre- 
vented, as it was in direct opposition to the sum and substance 
of the contract which had been entered into between the Town 
Council and the Presbytery, and which was an essential element 
of the confirmation by Parliament. 


Claim by the Ministers. 


For thirty-four years after the passing of the Act the Town 
Council administered the free revenue of the Fund in payment 
of the £685 to the ministers, and the balance, whether more or 
less than that sum, for the poor, and no objection was taken to 
their doing so. By 1897 it was discovered, from the published 
accounts of the Fund, that the one-half of the annual revenue 
was now considerably in excess of the £685 paid to the ministers, 
and that there had been paid in pensions more than in stipends 
nearly £6000, and as there was now a permanent increase on 
the ministers’ half of the revenue their stipends might be 
augmented in terms of the agreement confirmed py the Act. 
The four reverend gentlemen then holding the ministerial 
charges, who, with the exception of Dr Grant, were successors 
of those in office at the passing of the Act, accordingly made a 
claim for a share of the surplus revenue in augmentation of 
stipend, and the Town Clerk, the late Sir Thomas Thornton, 
having been asked to inquire into the claim, issued a report, in 
which he stated that, while he was at first inclined in favour of 


the claim, not certainly in law, yet in equity, he had since 
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investigated the facts of the adjustment of the terms of the Act, 
and in face of these he declared the claim was untenable and 
against the good faith of the Parliamentary arrangement, and in 
support of this he gave quotations of entries from the business 
accounts of the town’s Parliamentary agents and of the Town 
Clerk then in office, and the correspondence between the two 
bearing upon the subject. 

From the evidence thus adduced the following facts were 
established :—TFirst, that the restricting clause was purposely 
inserted to exclude the ministers from obtaining any share 
of the surplus revenue provided to them by the agreement 
as compensation for the provision that their stipends to the 
extent of £685 were to be a preferential claim upon the Fund ; 
second, that Lord Redesdale was alone responsible for its 
insertion, and forced its acceptance upon the ministers and 
Presbytery under a threat to throw the Bill out, notwith- 
standing that all the parties interested were willing to allow 
the preferential claim to be given without restriction; and 
third, that, while the ministers’ share of the annual revenue 
was restricted, the poor’s share thereof, which was one-half, 
was not increased, but was confirmed, and that there was 
accordingly an omission in the Act in respect that it did not 
provide for the disposal of the difference between £685 and the 
amount of the other half in the event of its exceeding that sum. 

The mystery as to what was meant by the restricting clause 
was thus cleared up. Whether the clause has legally accom- 
plished the object intended, however, is a different question, 
because, apart from the Bill itself, the extraneous evidence 
adduced would never for one moment.be listened to in a Court. 
of Law in a matter of interpreting the Act. Had there been 
a corresponding clause increasing the poor’s share, or providing. 
that their share was to consist of the balance after paying the 
£685, the matter would have been as clear as daylight, and the 
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investigation of the facts and the publication of excerpts from 
the lawyers’ accounts and letters, as contained in the report, 
would never have been required. Nay, further, the ministers’ 
claim would never have been made. 

Poor Dr Taylor got the blame of the objectionable clause, 
because he insisted upon the £685 payable to the ministers 
being made a primary charge upon the Fund. But who was it 
that suggested such a proviso? Not Dr Taylor. He wanted 
security to be given for the bond for £18,500 which was to 
be granted by the town. That surely was a reasonable request ; 
but unfortunately the town had no security to give. For 22 
years it had been under a trust deed for behoof of its creditors, 
and it had just got the last dividend on their claims paid to 
them. Here is an extract from a memorandum by the Town 
Council on the opposition which had beew given to the Bill, 
which explains the origin of the primary charge, viz. :— 

Mr Taylor has urged that security must be given. No 
such stipulation is in the agreement. But if the agree- 
ment is to be departed from at all, it deserves considera- 
tion whether it would not be better for all interests to 
make a fixed annual payment in perpetuity, which might 
be £700 a year, and to provide that, though the cemetery 
is declared to be the property of the Town Council, the 
payment of this annuity shall be at all times a furst 
charge or veal burden on the feu-duties or other income 
of the land, and when any portion shall be sold for a 
capital cum, that capital sum, so soon as convenient, shall 
be reinvested in real security, and the payment of the 
£700 yearly made a first charge or real burden on the 
capital. 

It appears, therefore, that it was the Town Council 
who originated the primary charge, and that it had been 
adopted by the parties, and particularly by Dr Traylor, as a 
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way out of the difficulty in the matter of finding security. To 
show the fimancial position of the town at the time, another 
extract from the same document may be given. After referring 
to the fact that the trust deed had only a few weeks previously 
been discharged, and that during its long existence the town’s 
bonds had often been sold at a discount of 50 per cent., the 
document sets forth that 

By gradual increase in the value of the property and 
careful management, the debts have been paid off—prin- 
cipal and management—but the income is so reduced 
that, after defraying the necessary municipal expenditure 
and the payments under the Bill, the disposable revenue 
of the burgh will not exceed £300 or £400 a year. 

It must be borne in mind, as the Town Clerk’s report clearly 
showed, that the clause fixing the primary charge, without the 
restricting proviso, was adjusted and agreed to by all the parties 
interested, but that Lord Redesdale would not allow it because 
he said it was quite contrary to the agreement. “But was it so? 
The agreement distinctly specified (Clause 13) 

That the one-half of the revenue of the Hospital Fund 
so set apart for the ministers of the before-mentioned 
churches shall not be of less amount in any year than 
£685, so that such sums may be paid out of the Hospital 
Fund to the several ministers serving the four cures above 
named as, with the sums -otherwise payable to them 
respectively, will make up to each the agreed-on stipend 
of £300. 

Also (Clause 14)— 

That in all cases the full stipend must be made up and 
paid under and in terms of this deed, notwithstanding 
losses or misfortunes to the Hospital Fund. 

Besides, by the interlocutor of the Court of Session it was 


specially declared that the claim of the ministers to have suit- 
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able stipends was “one of the primary claims on the founda- 
tion.’’ It is quite evident from these extracts that the primary 
charge proviso was quite in keeping, not only with the agree- 
ment, but also with the Court’s judgment, and that it was 
the restricting proviso that was really not so, but was altogether 
subversive to them. Dr Taylor, therefore, seems to have been 
entirely consistent in all his actings. In charitableness to those 
who deserted him in his contention and accepted Lord Redes- 
dale’s condition let it be said that their acceptance of it was 
only in negative, and not in positive, form. That was certainly 
the case at all events so far as the Presbytery was concerned. 
Lord Redesdale’s proviso was in legal phraseology a sine qua 
non of the passing of the Bill—that is to say, it had to form 
part of the Bill or the Bill would be lost. Before the matter 
had been mentioned formally to the Presbytery the Bill, with 
his Lordship’s proviso, had already passed the House of Lords, 
and it had immediately afterwards been transmitted to the 
Presbytery for consideration before being sent to the House 
of Commons. A private meeting of the Presbytery was there- 
upon hurriedly called and heid, and, according to the minutes, 
after deliberation it was resolved, ‘‘ under all the circumstances 
of the case, to offer no opposition to the Bill passing the House 
of Commons in its present form,’’? Mr Taylor dissenting. 

All the facts are now before the public, and they, in the 
meantime at least, must be left to judge who have been righted 
and who have been wronged. The whole history of the stipend 
case reads like a stirring romance or a sensational drama. Its 


sequel has still to be written. 
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The City Churches. 


— —P->-a—_ — 
RAT RSAG PEM ORC ae 
The Town Council’s Annual Expenditure. 


That the report just issued (March 1898) by Sir Thomas 
Thornton, the Town Clerk, with regard to the annual expendi- 
ture by the Town Council in respect of the City Churches is 
full of interest goes without saying, but whether the statements 
and opinions which it contains are ‘matters of fact or law 1s a 
different question. The subject is an extensive one, but three 


points may be chiefly referred to. . 


I.—Communion Expenses. 


On this head the report reads :—‘‘ These have been hitherto 
paid, one-half by the Town Council and the other half by the 
Hospital Fund. But neither the Hospital Trustees nor the 
Town Council are, in my opinion, liable, except as heritors, and 
it is a manifest violation of the Act of 1864 and relative agree- 
ment settling the stipend case to burden the Hospital Fund, as 
since 1870 it has been burdened, to a greater extent.” 

What the Town Clerk means or implies by the statement 
above quoted is that as the obligation to provide Communion 
elements for the Parish Church is by statute laid upon the 
heritors of the parish, the Hospital Trustees, as forming a 
portion of the body of heritors in respect of their landed pro- 
perty within the parish, are lable only in a share of these, 


or proportionally along with the other heritors. Had there 
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been no special provision made on the subject as regards the 
Hospital Trustees, then doubtless such would be the case, and 
the charge made against the Town Council would be true; 
but what are the facts? In the preamble of the Act of 1864 
these words occur:—‘‘ And whereas in the administration of 
the Hospital Fund, the Magistrates and Town Council were in 
use to apply the income thereof in part towards the stipend 
of the ministers of the Town Churches, other than the parish 
minister, and in part towards the support of poor burgesses. 
of the town and their near connexions, besides making payments 
of small amount to the teacher of the Grammar School, and 
for providing Communion elements at the dispensation of the 
Sacrament in the Town Churches.” 3 

By Section 3 of the Act the relative agreement was, subject: 
to the provisions of the Act, ‘‘ ratified and confirmed, with the 
exception of Article 9 thereof ;’’ and Article 12 of the agreement 
provided—‘‘ That the Hospital Fund, subject to the charges 
and payments hereinbefore specified, shall henceforth be held 
by the said parties of the second part (the Town Council) in 
trust for the free revenue of the fund being applied’ (first) in 
payment of the sums which heretofore have been in use to be 
paid therefrom for the support of the Grammar School and 
for Communion elements.’’ Now as the provisions of the Act 
to which the confirmation of the agreement was made subject 
did not in any way apply to that purpose of the Trust, and as 
Article 9 of the agreement was also inapplicable, the purpose 
was confirmed by the Act. How, therefore, can the payment 
of the Communion expenses out of the Hospital Fund be a 
violation of the Act and agreement when it is specially so- 
directed? Would not rather the non-payment of these expenses 
be the violation? One would naturally assume that this 
particular provision had escaped the notice of the Town Clerk. 


But such is not the case, for further on, in speaking of the 
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annual expenses of the three churches erected under decrees of 
the Teind Court, viz., the Steeple, Cross, and St David’s 
Churches, the report statés:—‘‘ Whatever expenses are legally 
payable by these churches are payable by the Town Council 
alone . . . and, notwithstanding Article 12 of the agree- 
ment settling the stipend case, they have, I think, illegally 
charged the half of the Communion expenses to the Hospital 
Fund, because all these expenses are under the decrees of 
erection laid upon the Town Council itself.” 

The ground of the Town Clerk’s charge of violation is thus 
based upon the decrees of erection. But the Act was passed 
subsequently to the granting of these decrees. There was, 
therefore, ‘‘a Parliamentary bargain’? made as to the Com- 
munion expenses to this effect, that; ‘notwithstanding the terms 
of the decrees, payment of ‘‘the sums which had heretofore 
been in use to be paid from the Hospital Fund for providing 
Communion elements’? was to be continued ott of the revenue 
of the Fund. Here the questions naturally arise: What were 
these sums, and has their amount always since been paid? 
The Town Clerk’s report does not furnish that information, 
but from the schedule of payments out of the Hospital Fund 
lodged in the stipend case it appears that their amounts 
varied, and that, as examples, the total sums paid were:—In 
1802, £36 17s 5d; in 1818, £51 53 1d; in 1818, £49 4s; in 1847, 
£21 19s 6d; in 1849, £20 7s 3d; in 1852, £19 16s 1d; and in 
1854, £21 0s 7d; while the published Hospital accounts of the 
Town Chamberlain show that for the last few years an annual 
sum of £25 has been paid. The diminution of the sums for the 
years 1847 to 1854, it may be mentioned, is accounted for by the 
membership of the churches having been greatly reduced in 
consequence of the Disruption in 1843. It must be borne in 
mind that one of the reasons for which the Hospital Fund 
Charter was granted by Queen Mary was to afford some relief 
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to the Town Council from the obligations which were laid upon 
them by law, shortly after the Reformation, to provide for 
the religious wants of the community. It is perfectly manifest, 
therefore, that the provision in the agreement, confirmed by 
the Act, for payment of sums for Communion elements was. 
made expressly with that view. The obligation on the part 
of the Town Council to provide Communion elements, whether 
by statute or by the decrees of erection, is still operative, so 
far as these elements have not been provided for out of the. 
Hospital Fund; and, as the sums paid or directed to be paid 
out of that fund are not in themselves sufficient for the 
purpose, the Town Council have to fulfil their obligation to. 
that effect. Hence the reason why payments have been made 
by themselves in addition to those by thg Hospital Trustees. 
Whether or not these payments have been correctly propor- 
tioned between them depends upon whether the sums now paid 
out of the Fund are those which, previous to the Act of 1864, 


% It may be, as the Town 


were ‘‘in use to be paid therefrom. 
Clerk evidently imples, that the Town Council have a claim of 
relief against the Hospital Trustees as heritors for a share of 
the Communion elements for the Parish Church alone, because 
of its being a burden upon their land within the parish, but. 
that is outwith and irrespective of the special provision in the 
Act and relative agreement, as the provision applies to all the 
five churches. Under the whole circumstances, were an 
endeavour to be made, as suggested by the Town Clerk, te: 
throw the entire burden of the Communion elements on the 
Kirk Fabric Trust or the Common Good of the town, to the 
relief of the Hospital Trustees, except as heritors, it would 
probably bring forth the same reply which the Town Clerk gave 
to the ministers’ claim for a share of the surplus revenue of 
the Fund, namely, that it was ‘‘an ungenerous and unwarrant- 
able attempt to override the good faith of the Parliamentary 


bargain made and carried out as above specified.’’ 
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II.—Fabric Maintenance. 
Heritors’ and Seatholders’ Liability. 


One of the other points dealt with by the Town Clerk in his 
report is the maintenance of the fabric of the East and South 
Churches, and with regard to the charges on that score he 
says—‘‘I think no objection could be made to any of them, 
only, as before stated, the whole heritors of the parish, including 
the proprietors of seats, and not the Town Council alone, are 
liable.’””? That is to say, he is of opinion that the Town Council, 
as forming one of the body of heritors and proprietors of seats, 
is only liable for a share of the expense, or proportiunally along 
with the other heritors and proprietors of seats. 

Now, by the law of Scotland the obligation to maimtain 
Parish Churches is laid upon heritors, and is founded upon an 
Act of Privy Council passed in 1563, confirmed by Parliament 
ag interpreted by the practice and custom of the country. 
There is no mention whatever in that Act about proprietors of 
seats, and there does not appear to be any subsequent statute 
or decision of our civil Courts making them lable in that 
obligation. It is true that heritors have and are entitled to 
seats, but their character as heritors is derived not from 
their being seatholders, but from their being possessors of 
heritable property within the parish. Besides, it has never 
been the custom to ask seatholders who are not heritors to pay 
any share of maintaining the Parish Church. On the contrary, 
it has always been the practice to allow them to hold geats 
free from such a burden, although there may be cases where 
relief was specially bargained for. For a long time after the 
Reformation there were very few seats in churches, and their 
subsequent erection took place in virtue of an arrangement 
among the heritors themselves or between the heritors and 


persons desiring or willing to erect them. There are many 
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ancient examples of such seats having been erected by Trade 
Corporations and others who were not heritors, and where 
old churches have been restored or reseated the seats have in 
general been allocated among those who had right to sittings 
previous to the restoration or reseating. From decisions in 
our legal records it is quite clear that the charge of repairing 
Parish Churches is not a public but a parochial duty, and as 
such is a burden upon the heritors, which they cannot get rid 
of by merely selling or parting with their seats. Originally, 
areas of churches fell to be divided among the heritors for 
behoof of themselves and the residenters on their properties ; 
and it would therefore follow that all seats acquired by persons 
not heritors simply occupy a portion of the area belonging to 
the heritors from whom they were obtained” The right to use 
these seats does not flow from any right of property in the 
church, but ex gratia from the heritors, and mere occupancy in 
itself would not involve liability, because the statute imposes the 
burden upon the heritors irrespective of occupancy. It is thus 
thought that to entitle heritors disposing of their seats, apart 
from their property, to relief from their obligation to repair 
churches, a special arrangement or custom to that effect would 
require to be established. 

While heritors therefore are clearly liable for the repair of 
churches, there is no such clearness that proprietors who are not 
heritors are likewise so liable. The reason, however, given by 
the Town Clerk for his opinion is because the proprietors of 
seats along with the heritors ‘‘ were liable and acknowledged 
liability for the restoration of the fabrics of the churches’”’ after 
they were burned in 1841. Now, although it is true that they 
paid their share of the expense of that restoration, it does not 
follow that they did so because they were liable for it, or that 
in doing so they acknowledged liability, and became bound to 
maintain the churches afterwards. The restoration, including 
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the allocation of sittings, was simply a voluntary arrangement 
on the part of those who held seats in the churches at the time 
of the fire, irrespective of liability, the question of which, in 
consequence, not falling to be determined. The Court of 
Session has decided that where there is a Royal Burgh and 
landward parish a church must be built at the expense of the 
town and landward heritors in virtue of the statute unless 
regulated otherwise by agreement, from which it follows that, 
but for the arrangement referred to, which was reduced to 
writing, the town and landward heritors of the Parish of Dundee 
would have had to rebuild the East Church and also the South 
Church if, as the Town Clerk maintains, both constitute the 
Parish Church, which is doubtful. In that event, those who 
were in legal possession of seats when the burning occurred 
would, nevertheless, have been entitled to seats in the new 
church according to another decision of the Court of Session in 
a case in which it was held that certain Corporations who had 
no lands nor legal residence within the Parish of North Leith 
were entitled, in virtue of an agreement with the Kirk-Session 
anent disposing of the old church in which the Corporations had 
seats, to have a part of the area allotted to them, although they 
did not contribute to the building of it. 

The Town Clerk further states that the Town Council have, 
since the restoration of the churches, borne all expenses to the 
relief of the other heritors of the parish, and that he believes 


they may have done so ‘‘ 


after the Revolution, because soon after 
that event they obtained undoubted patronage of the Church of 
Dundee, and were then practically the sole heritoxs of the 
parish.’”” While that surmise may be correct, it is possible that 
we may have to go further back than the Revolution for the 
true reason. In times of Popery the maintenance of parish 
churches was by law laid upon the parsons to the extent of the 


choirs or chancels, and by the parishioners to the extent of the 
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remainders, unless there was a fund otherwise provided for the 
purpose, and this law was applied to the Church of Dundee. 
There was, however, great difficulty in getting the respective 
obligants to fulfil their parts, and an arrangement was ulti- 
mately come to, which was embodied in an indenture dated 
10th March 1442, between the Abbot of Lindores, who was then 
the parson of the parish, and the Town Council. By that deed 
it was, ‘‘by unanimous consent and mature and digested 
deliberation,’’ agreed that the burgesses, Council, and com- 
munity of the burgh and parish should undertake the whole 
burden of constructing, sustaining, supporting, and repairing 
the choir of the church in its walls, windows, pillars, window 
glass, woodwork, roof, and covering, and free and exonerate 
the Abbot of the same; but, on the#other hand, the 
Abbot conveyed to the Town Council sundry annual rents to 
be uplifted out of certain properties in the burgh belonging 
to him. When the Reformation took place the law for repairing 
and maintaining churches was still operative, but the parsons, 
who still retained the greater part of the teinds, and the 
parishioners were very dilatory in rebuilding the churches which 
had been destroyed, and it was for that reason that the Privy 
Council passed their Act of 1563 before referred to. The Act 
did not make any change in the law as regards the persons 
who were liable to repair the churches—namely, the parson and 
parishioners—but only provided for the proportions in which the 
expense was to be borne between them. The teinds in after 
years having been taken from the parsons, the whole burden of 
reparation was thrown upon the parishioners, and the word 
parishioners has been interpreted by the Court of Session to 
mean heritors. At the time of the Reformation the Parish 
Church of Dundee lay in ruins with the exception of the choir, 
but shortly thereafter, and before the passing of the Privy 
Council Act, the Town Council, who had since the granting of 
M 
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the indenture assumed the whole administration of the church, 
repaired and fitted up the choir as a place of worship by itself, 
and it was thereafter used as the new Parish Church. It is 
quite probable therefore that the reason why the Town Council 
have hitherto borne the whole burden of its maintenance was 
because of the indenture with the Abbot, and also because the 
building consisted of or was substituted for the choir of the old 
church, which they had become bound to uphold. It is under- 
stood that that deed gave rise to the Kirk Fabric Trust under 
which the Town Churches have been administered. When the 
indenture, and the fact that the Town Council have for a period 
of upwards of two centuries made no charge upon the other 
heritors or proprietors of seats for a share of keeping the Parish 
Church in repair, are taken into consideration, it is reasonable 
to assume that it was originally intended that the Town Council 
should bear that burden to the relief of any other parties, and 
these circumstances may be found to establish 4n obligation on 
the part of the Town Council to that effect. At all events, 
any attempt to alter the present system would be attended not 
only with difficulty, but also with danger. 
Norrt.—For sequel to the foregoing see Part Third. 


III.—Salaries of Precentors, &c. 


Warning to Town Council. 


We come, next, to the special items of expenditure singled 
out by the Town Clerk in his report for the East and South 
Churches, viz.:—Salaries of precentor, organist, and door- 
keepers, and accounts for coal and gas. It will suffice to deal 
specially with the first two. With regard to these the report 
reads :— 

‘“The organist in the Hast Church and the precentor in 
the South Church owe their appointments to the Kirk-Session. 
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Like the beadle, the precentor or organist is a private officer, 
removable at the pleasure of the Kirk-Session, and it has been 
decided by the Court of Session itself that ‘neither by statute 
nor at common law’ are the heritors bound to provide a salary 
for the precentor. Accordingly it appears to me that the sums 
hitherto paid for the organist and precentor in the East and 
South Churches are payments that the Town Council were not 
bound to make, and which they and other heritors in future 
cannot be compelled to make.”’ 

Now, while it may be true that, because the Town Council 
do not employ these officials, their salaries do not fall to be 
paid by them, still, because there is no legal obligation laid 
upon the heritors generally to pay for a precentor, it does not 
follow that heritors of a particular parish may not be bound to 
do so under special circumstances. ‘I'his was expressly brought 
out in the action in which the decision of the Court of Session, 
referred to by the Town Clerk, was given. The purpose of that 
action was to have it declared that the heritors of the parish 
of Prestonpans were not liable as such for the salary of the 
precentor of the Parish Church, nor bound to provide funds for 
the payment thereof. The proof disclosed that from 1810 to 
1863 the heritors had contributed an annual sum of five guineas 
or so as remuneration to the precentor for his services, he 
having been formerly paid with a small allowance of one shilling 
each Sunday from the Kirk-Session, and the Court held that, 
although the payments made by the heritcrs might be 
binding on them, they were not bound in time to come to pay 
any sum whatever in name of salary to the precentor. The 
grounds of the judgment were based on the particular facts that 
there was no attempt made by the defenders (the Kirk-Session, 
&ce.) to show that the burden was imposed on heritors either by 
statutory authority or by general custom ; that, on the contrary, 
they had rested their case mainly, if not entirely, on the 
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special usage in the matter of the parish of Prestonpans, and 
that the heritors had been in use of paying a certain sum for 
upwards of 40 years, being the period of positive prescription 
by which a right can be legally acquired; but the Court con- 
sidered the payment made by the heritors as purely voluntary, 
and that, as no immemorial usage had been alleged, the case was 
not one to which the law of positive prescription applied. The 
presumption in the judgment is clearly that had immemorial 
usage in the heritors’ payments in their particular case been 
established the Court would have held the heritors bound to- 
continue them. N ow, with regard to the Hast and South 
Churches, therefore, if the Town Council have, as is understood, 
been in use from time immemorial of paying certain sums for 
salaries to each of the precentors, they will find it difficult to 
establish the contention that these sums are payments which 
they ‘“‘in future cannot be compelled to make.’’? The same 
argument may also be tound to apply to the doorkeepers’ 
salaries and accounts for coal and gas. 


‘immemorial usage’’ can be accounted for. 


The origin of the 
After the Reformation the Town Councils of Burghs, as repre- 
senting the communities, recognised a legal obligation on their 
part to build and maintain churches within their bounds as 
coming in place of, and in the same manner as, heritors of 
parishes, for the use of their constituents. Besides, a special 
injunction on the subject was subsequently made by the Privy 
Council in an Act dated 10th January 1566-7. That Act, after 
stating that the Queen’s Majesty and Council were ‘‘ well minded 
that the ministers within the whole realm be entertained as well 
to burgh and land,’’ granted commission to certain persons to- 
call all the burghs before them and consider their abilities, and, 
according thereto, to put a particular taxation yearly upon 
every burgh, to be gathered for the sustentation of the ministry ; 


and also granted to the burghs the annuals of vacant altarages. © 
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and chaplainaries within the bounds so far as then undistributed 
in relief of such taxation, the surplus, if any, being given to the 
poor. It was generally recognised that under the Act burghs 
became bound to provide for the religious wants of the com- 
munity, and that out of the property or Common Good belonging 
te them, if sufficient to do so, and if not, or so far as insufficient, 
out of a fund to be raised by an assessment laid upon the 
inhabitants. Accordingly, it became a custom among Town 
Councils to build and endow churches in towns, in addition to 
the Parish Church, for the accommodation of the community, 
under agreements entered into between the Town Councils and 
the Church Courts. This was long before the institution of the 
Teind Commission, and there was no special law on the subject 
beyond what has been referred to. It is believed that it was 
in that way the South Church was originally erected and 
endowed in 1590, in consequence of the increase of the burgh 
population, and the cost of its erection was raised by collection, 
assessment, and subscriptions at the instance of the Town 
Council, who thereupon assumed and have ever since continued 
its charge and administration. As these circumstances show 
that the church was a burgh church, they will also dispel the 
Town Clerk’s idea that ‘‘on the question of annual expenditure 
the South Church and the East Church must be dealt with as 
the representatives of the Parish Church of Dundee—in other 
words, that they both constitute the Parish Church at the 
present time.”’ 

All the payments made by the Town Council, however, have 
their counter-part in the revenue. This, whether advisedly or 
not, is not shown by the Town Clerk. His instructions, of 
course, were to report upon the annual expenditure of the 
churches, but it stands to reason that their annual revenue 
should also be taken into consideration when a question as to 
the legality of the expenditure is involved. The yearly sums 
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so received by the Town Council consist of feu-duties, coal dues, 
seat rents, &c. To what purpose are these legally applicable ? 
Let the answer be sought for in the decision of the Court of 
Session, which affirmed the legality of Town Councils letting. 
church seats. In that decision it was distinctly stated that 
the object (and the only one, too) for which seat rents could. 
be levied by a Town Council was to recoup them for their 
expenditure on the fabric, and for the decent celebration of public 
worship within it. 

One word in conclusion. In the state of matters depicted 
in the report the Town Clerk advises the Town Council to 
“proceed in a friendly manner to put things right.’”’ Let them 
take a friendly warning to pause and consider before they make 
any change, lest, under the circumstances now laid before them, 


they may in doing so put things wrong. 
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PART, SECOND, 


The Church Grounds. Rights of Town Council 


and Kirk-Session. 


Once more (January 1899) our respected and able Town 
Clerk, Sir Thomas Thornton, has been enlightening the Town 
Council as to their rights in the City Churches, his latest report 
dealing with the Church Grounds. The sum and substance 
of the report, shortly stated, are these—that the piece of 
ground enclosing the Churches was the original Churchyard ; 
that it does not now retain that character in respect of its 
having ceased for at least two centuries to be a place of burial; 
and that accordingly it has reverted to the Town Council as 
the original heritor, and may be used for a public secular 
purpose. This resembles a syllogism in the science of logic, 
there being premises and a conclusion. As is well known, the 
truth of a conclusion in such a syllogism is dependent upon the 
truth of the premises. 

Now, are Sir Thomas’s premises true? Let us see. First, 
as to the Church Grounds being the Churchyard. There has 
been diligent labour to prove this, reference being made to 
Crawford’s Map of 1776, to old titles of adjoining properties, 
aud to the summons and decree in the Teind Court action for 
the erection of the Steeple Church, in which the grounds are 
specified as ‘‘the Churchyard.’? This, however, was quite 
unnecessary. The ordinary acceptation of the word “ yard’’ is 
an enclosed portion of ground either isolated, or adjoining, or 
around, and used in connection with a building. The very fact, 


therefore, of the ground around the Churches being enclosed 
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and attached to them is in itself proof positive that it is the 
Churchyard, and the term is indisputable. Of course, Sir 
Thomas had a reason for not adopting that method of probation, 
as we shall see further on. 

Second, as to the Church Grounds having lost their character 
as the Churchyard. The reason given for this contention is 
that it is not now used, nor has it for upwards of two centuries 
been used, as a place of burial. No one will dispute that fact, 
but whether it deprives the ground of the character of being a 
churchyard is another question. To say so affirmatively is, m 
effect, simply to assert that a churchyard is destined for burial 
purposes exclusively, which is absurd. It is quite true that 
in what are known as old parish churchyards interments of dead 
bodies are made, and that such places are generally recognised 
as parish burying-grounds. But burial is only one of the objects 
of a churchyard. Among the others may be classed the pro- 
tection of the church buildings, their extension, if necessary, and 
their amenity. 

But was the ground surrounding the Town Churches of 
Dundee, or, in other words, the Churchyard in question, ever 
used as a public place of burial, or even ag a churchyard in the 
sense that Sir Thomas applies it? He says it was, and that 
‘indeed before the dedication of the Howff for burial purposes 
under the donation of Queen Mary there seems to have been 
no other public place of burial in Dundee,” and further, ‘‘ that 
after the Howff was opened as a burying-place burials gradually 
ceased in the ground around the Churches.’’ There is no 
evidence of this, but rather of the contrary. In the deed by 
which Queen Mary gifted the Howff, and which is dated lith 
September 1564, reference is made to “the kirkyard of the 
Burgh of Dundee’”’ being situated in the ‘‘ midst thereof,’ and 
also to ‘‘the dead of said haill burgh’’ being buried therein. 


The kirkyard there referred to was not the ground surrounding 
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the Parish Church, but was the kirkyard of St Clement’s, which, 
as Sir Thomas points out, was situated, along with the Church of 
St Clement’s, on the south side of the High Street, where the 
present Town House and neighbouring buildings now stand. This 
is undoubted, as our published ancient histories of Dundee amply 
testify. It may be mentioned that, in the sense of a kirkyard 
being a public burying-ground, the Howff was thereupon recog- 
nised as the kirkyard, and as such it was named and specially 
excepted from the subjects, consisting of the Meadows, of which 
it formed part, in the disposition, dated in 1594, by the Harl 
of Crawford to the Hospitalmaster, and to which his Lordship 
had laid claim. But although Dundee was then an important 
burgh, its population was not so great as to require two large 
cemeteries such as the Howff and the Church Grounds. Besides, 
if the Church Grounds had been so used as a public burying- 
place in addition to the Howff, would there not even to this 
day have been some appearance of the fact? It is natural 
enough to suppose that, as in the Howff, there would have been 
some gravestones there. Where are they? It will uot suffice 
to say that in the lapse of time they were all taken away and 
the ground cleared, as in the case of St Clement’s, for, on the 
one hand, the latter took place to make room for the erection 
of the present buildings upon the site, while, on the other, there 
was no need to clear the Church Grounds for such a purpose, 
and they are just as open now, and have continued to be so, 
as they were then. It is not even credible that they were all 
destroyed by the Marquis of Montrose when he set fire to the 
Churches in 1645. It was only the West or Cross Church which 
was then destroyed, and it occupied comparatively but a small 
portion of the site of the original Church of St Mary, while 
the Churchyard was of large dimensions. His Lordship might 
have had an object in demolishing the Churches, but it is difficult 


to imagine its applicability to the gravestones outside of them. 
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In the time of Popery, and also for a period after the 
Reformation, however, it was customary to have interments. 
within the areas of the Churches. But this was a privilege, 
and was only given to certain personages. Accordingly there 
were many bodies buried inside both the original Church of 
St Mary and subsequently in the East, West, and Cross 
Churches. Evidence of this was discovered at the erection of 
the present buildings, and there is in the Town Council records. 
an Act fixing prices of £50 Scots and 50 merks Scots respectively 
for burial in the last-mentioned two. But burial within the 
Church is not burial within the Churchyard, which is the point 
in dispute. On the whole, therefore, Sir Thomas’s statement 
is nothing more than mere conjecture, and in the hight of what 
has been shown to the contrary is~a fallacy. Whether the 
Churchyard was ever used as a public place of burial even prior 
to the Reformation, there is nothing extant to show that it 
was ever so used afterwards, and it is only with the Churehyard 
as it was found at that great event, and the purpose for which 
it was then taken by the Town Council, as forming part of the 
body of heritors, that they have to deal, for it is only since then 
that all the laws of the country have been enacted which have 
regulated, and still regulate, the proprietorship and manage- 
ment of churches, churchyards, and other ecclesiastical property. 
None of these laws contain anything to the effect that church- 
yards can only be used and were solely destined for burial 
purposes, and that on their ceasing for a lengthy time to be so 
used they will lose their character and revert to the heritors 
for their own ends. Such a theory, apart from other circum- 
stances, is untenable. The Churchyard of St Mary’s at the 
' Reformation is, except so far as it has been encroached upon,. 
the Churchyard of St Mary’s yet, and is still required for the 
purposes for which it was then destined, and as such it can only 
be held and applied by the Town Council. 
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We come now to another part of Sir Thomas’ syllogism— 
namely, the Town Council’s radical or original right in the site 
of the Churchyard. It is contended that, as that site was part 
of the Burgh of Dundee, acquired and held by the community 
under their Crown Charters, and having lost its character as a 
public place of burial, the Town Council’s original right thereto 
has again reverted to them. It is not known when the institu- 
tion of parishes in Scotland and the providing to each of a 
church and churchyard originally took place. But there is no 
doubt that they existed long before and at the time of the 
Reformation. The churches and churchyards, however, were 
not then the property of the heritors of the parishes in the 
sense that they are at the present day. They were not provided 
by the heritors, nor was there any legal obligation on their part 
to provide them. ‘They were purely gifts*from individuals to 
the Church as a body, and as such were the property of the 
Church. When the Reformation occurred, while the Crown 
confiscated the patrimony of the Church, the ecclesiastical parish 
buildings and burying-places were not interfered with, except 
as regards the agency for their administration, which was 
changed, and the doctrine and mode of worship, which were 

_reformed. These, on the contrary, were allowed to remain for 
the purposes for which they were used, but under the new 
administration. It must be remembered—and in these days it 
is too often forgotten—that the Church as a body established 
by the State, or, in other words, the National Church, still 
existed, and has not yet ceased to exist. 

All our legal constitutional writers and Judges are agreed 
upon the fact that it is only since the Reformation that the 
heritors have come to possess any right of ownership in the 
parish churches and churchyards; and further, that that right 
is limited to one of trust for behoof of the community for 


ecclesiastical parochial purposes exclusively. There is no statu- 
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tory enactment to that effect, or to the effect that they have 
any right of ownership at all in such property. The statutes 
relating to the subjects were all passed after the Reformation, 
and assumed their existence in all the parishes, and simply laid 
the burden of repairing and upholding them and furnishing new 
ones in place of them when necessary upon the heritors. It is 
only in virtue of that obligation that heritors have been recog- 
nsed, by long usage established by judicial decision, as having 
a right in the property, not a private, but a public right, and 
solely for protection and administration of the subjects—that 
is to say, as guardians. 1 : 

With reference to our old parish churches and churchyards, 
some were in existence prior to the Reformation, while others 
have been provided since then by the-~heritors out of their own 
property and funds. In considering, therefore, the question 
as to whom the radical or original right to these belongs, regard 
must be had to which of the classes they may,fall under, and 
it would appear that it would be in the former class the Church 
as a body, and in the latter class the heritors. This is evidently 
the opinion of Mr Duncan, the text writer of authority referred 
to by Sir Thomas Thornton. There igs no instance in our 
records, however, of the radical right in a church or churchyard 
having reverted to ity former proprietor. There are cases 
certainly of new churches having been substituted for old ones 
in other situations, but the materials of the old churches were 
ordered to be sold and the proceeds applied towards the expense 
of the new buildings, while the original churchyards as burying- 
grounds were to remain in use as formerly. 

Now, it is undoubted that the Church and Churchyard of 
St Mary were both in existence at the time of the Reformation, 
although in a ruinous and dilapidated condition. According to 
our published histories, they were gifted to and were the 
property of the Church. Although the present buildings, con- 
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sisting of the Hast, South, and Steeple Churches, were built by 
the heritors, and chiefly by the Town Council as forming part 
of that body, they were erected on the site of the origimal 
church and in the original churchyard, the latter being put into 
decent order, and used in connection with the former. Accord- 
ingly, on the lines réterred to, the radical right in the Church- 
yard, assuming that it had reverted on the ground of its having 
lost its character as a place of burial, would be, not in the Town 
Council, as Sir Thomas contends, but in the Church. 

But who is to declare that this right has again opened up. 
or reverted, and to whom? Not the Town Council. The 
cavalier method suggested by Sir Thomas, that they should 
simply assume the right to be theirs and take possession of 
the subjects and do with them as they wish, may have done 
in the olden times of pillagery, but it will not do in these 
days of civilisation and of law and justice. There are only 
two authorities which can competently deal with the matter— 
namely, the Civil Court and Parliament. 

It is quite true, as he states, that the Town Council have 
appropriated portions of the Churchyard for other than church 
and burial purposes. Had he added the words, ‘‘in some 
cases brew manu (that is, summarily by taking the law in their 
own hand),’’ the sentence would probably have been more 
complete. Early maps of Dundee show that the Churchyard 
was of much greater dimensions at the time of the Reformation 
than it is now. It evidently had a clear frontage to the Over- 
gate as well as to the Nethergate, and extended further west- 
wards than School Wynd and further eastwards than Tally 
Street. Ground was given off for buildings to face both the 
Overgate and Nethergate, and apparently to form the other 
two streets. In later years, however, the Town Council acted 
more rationally, and the widening of the adjoining streets 
referred to by Sir Thomas, including the demolition of the 
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buildings facing the Nethergate, was done under powers from 
Parliament, as contained in the early Improvement Acts for the 
town. These Acts, it may be mentioned, provided for com- 
pensation being given by the Town Council to the owners for 
the subjects to be taken from them, and it would be interesting 
to know what price was paid for the portions of ground snapped 
off the Churchyard, and what was done with it, or whether 
the price has still to be paid. 

There is still one other important point in Sir Thomas 
Thornton’s report which calls for notice—namely, the right of 
the Kirk-Session in the Churchyard. Sir Thomas contends that 
the Town Council, in consulting the Kirk-Session as to the 
proposed widening of the streets adjoining the Churchyard, have 
gone beyond what the law required, in respect that what 1s 
proposed is not inconsistent with the ‘‘ preserving intact the 
accesses to and from the Churches and the light and air of the 
Churches.’? The grounds upon which that comtenticn are based 
are these—That the Churchyard has lost its character, and does 
not now belong to the heritors in trust for the parishioners, 
‘but to the Town Council, as part of their burgh property, and 
that, therefore, the Kirk-Session have nothing more to do 
with it. 

Now, notice that, while these grounds are general, the con- 
tention itself is limited. If the Kirk-Session have only to do 
with the Churchyard as a place of burial, it follows that the 
Churchyard is only there for burial purposes. Still, the 
inference of the contention is that if the Town Council were 
to do something inconsistent with the purposes named, the 
Kirk-Session would have to be consulted. Does not that show 
that the Kirk-Session have still some connection with the 
Churchyard? Most assuredly. It is, in other words, an 
admission that the Churchyard is required, not for burial 
purposes exclusively, but also for protection to the Churches 
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and preservation of their amenity, as was maintained by the 
writer in his first article. It cannot, therefore, have lost its 
character although no burials have taken place within it for 
at least 200 years, and as it is still a churchyard it is not the 
property of the town as claimed, but that of the heritors m 
their capacity of trustees. What, then, is the effect of this? 
Let the words of Sir Thomas answer:—‘‘ If it still retains the 
churchyard character the Town Council cannot interfere with it, 
even for the purpose of widening the streets adjoining, and 
thereby improving the accesses to the Churches, without the 
consent of the heritors and Kirk-Session, or at least of the 
heritors.” 

While it has been shown what interest the heritors have in 
the Churches and Churchyard, the question naturally arises— 
What is the interest therein of the Kirk-SesSion? There is no 
positive enactment on the subject, but both our Civil and 
Church Courts have over and over again recognised Kirk- 
Sessions of parishes as haying right, as instruments of the 
‘Church, to protect the Church property within their bounds, 
and to prevent it from being injured or improperly used or 
otherwise illegally interfered with. The Kirk-Sessions are, in 
that sense, watchmen of the property, and as such they have a 
certain responsibility in connection with churches and church- 
yards, and the General Assembly have ordained them to exercise 
their right in looking after them. Now, in these circumstances, 
as the proposal of the Town Council was that, among other 
things, a part of the Churchyard should be given off for the 
purpose of widening Mid Kirk Style, there is no doubt that the 
‘Town Council acted properly in consulting the Kirk-Session in 
the matter. Had the property belonged to any of the Dissent- 
mg bodies, or even private individuals, it may reasonably be 
assumed that the proprietors would stipulate for some com- 
pensation, which the Town Council, as is their custom, would 
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doubtless be willing to give. This is apparently just what the 
Kirk-Session did, the compensation asked partaking of the 
nature of a substituted equivalent for church purposes. 
Whether they were reasonable or over-exacting in their terms 
is beside the question of their right to be consulted, and the 
settlement of these terms is a matter which falls to be amicably 
arranged between them and the Town Council. 

But is the improvement of Mid Kirk Style in the way 
indicated desirable? The street is not an attractive thorough- 
fare, nor would it be so although widened. Combined with the 
backs of the old and dilapidated buildings on its north side, 
it is nothing short of a slum, and so long as these buildings 
remain it will continue to have that character. What is 
needed is not the widening of Mid Kirk Style, but the demoli- 
tion of the buildings and the widening of the Overgate. It 
might be worth while were the Town Council to consider the 
propriety of obtaining Parliamentary powers. to acquire the 
whole of the buildings on the south side of the Overgate extena- 
ing from the High Street to Lindsay Street, and also the whole 
of those opposite on the north side, or such of them as are old 
and in bad conditon, and, after widening the street, give the: 
Churches a clear frontage to the south side, and refeu the sites 
of all the other buildings acquired, in the same way as was 
done in the case of the Murraygate and Commercial Street. 
Were all that done there would be one long continuous, splendid 
thoroughfare leading from the Cowgate to Lindsay Street and 
the Nethergate. The scheme may be an expensive one, but the 
expense would in a large measure be recouped by the realisation 
of the high feu-duties which would likely be got in consequence 
of the excellence of the situation, and the city would be very 
much enhanced by the improvement. 
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PA Rie Citi: Dd. 


Upkeep of the Churches. A Discovery. 
Town Council’s Obligation. 


In March 1898, it will be remembered, the late Sir Thomas 
Thornton, as Town Clerk of Dundee, issued to the Town Council 
at their request a report on the annual expenditure by the 
Corporation in respect of the five City Churches of Dundee, 
in which he stated that the Steeple, Cross, and St David’s 
Churches had to be upheld by the Town Council in virtue of 
decrees of the Teind Court in 1788 and 1828, but it was his 
opinion that the East and South Churches must be dealt with 
as the representatives of the old Parish Church of Dundee 
known as the Lady Kirk—in other words, that they both con- 
stituted the present Parish Church, and, therefore, the law 
applicable to the repair and maintenance of Parish Churches 
must apply to these two churches, and that, accordingly, not 
the Town Council alone, but all the heritors of the Parish of 
Dundee were liable for their restoration; and, further, that, 
while the Town Council had hitherto borne all expenses to the 
relief of the other heritors, they in future ‘‘ ought simply to 
discharge their legal liability as one and it may be the principal 
heritor of the parish.’”’ Sir Thomas further stated that he 
believed the Town Council might have paid all such expenses 
after the Revolution (which was in 1688), because soon after 
that event they obtained the undoubted patronage of the 
Church of Dundee, and were then practically the sole heritors 
of the parish, being proprietors of almost the whole area of the 
- parish, but that when properties were sold or feued to other 
N 
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parties, and were represented by singular successors from the 
Town Council, all annual expenses incident to the Parish 
Churches properly chargeable against the heritors of the parish 
should not have been paid by the Town Council, but by the 
heritors, including, of course, the Town Council as one of them. 

It will also be remembered that the writer a few days after ~ 
the issue of the report took exception to Sir Thomas’s opinion, 
and pointed out that, while his surmise as to why the Town 
Council had always paid the whole expense of keeping the two 
churches referred to in repair might be correct, it was possible 
that we might have to go further back than the Revolution for 
the true reason, and that probably it was attributable to an 
indenture, dated 10th March 1442, between the Abbot of 
Lindores and the Town Council, by. which the latter undertook, 
in consideration of the Abbot having conveyed to them certain 
annual rents, to uphold the choir part of the Lady Kirk in 
repair, and relieve him of his duty to do so as the parson of 
the church, and also to the fact that the Hast Church consisted 
of or was substituted for the choir. The writer also contended 
that, in view of the Town Council having for a period of 
upwards of two centuries made no charge upon the other 
heritors, it was reasonable to assume that ib was originally 
intended that the Town Council should bear the whole burden 
to the relief of any other parties, that these circumstances 
might be found to establish an obligation on the part of the 
Town Council to that effect, and that at all events any attempt 
to alter the present system would be attended not only with 
difficulty, but also with danger. 

Since then (1907) the central City Churches, having fallen into 
disrepair, the Kirk-Session have called upon the Town Council 
to put them in order, but the Town Council (on the advice of 
Mr W. H. Blyth Martin, the successor of Sir Thomas in the 
Town Clerkship) have, as regards the East and South Churches, 
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declined to do so, and have taken up the position indicated 
by Sir Thomas that the burden lies upon the whole heritors, and 
that they are only liable for their share as one of them. Now, 
there being every likelihood that this position might lead to 
litigation, and being satisfied of the fruitlessness of such pro- 
cedure and that his contention was right, the writer has again 
dipped into the history of the churches, and consulted our 
Scottish legal records, with a view to finding out what really 
was the reason for the Town Council’s long practice in them- 
selves maintaining the Hast and South Churches in proper 
repair, and he is glad to be able to say that he has succeeded. 
When the Reformation occurred the grand Old Lady Kirk 
of Dundee lay in ruins, but shortly afterwards the choir part 
was renovated and fitted up and used as a place of public 
worship by itself, and about thirty years afterwards the south 
transept was also renovated and fitted up as an additional 
church. This was done by the Town Council, or through their 
instrumentality. They were at, and for long previous to, the 
Reformation the sole administrators of the Parish Church. That 
great event made no alteration in their relationship, and they 
continued it. In 1645, when the town was stormed by the 
the Royalists, under the command of the Marquis of Montrose, 
both churches suffered, the one last erected being rendered 
useless. Now comes the interesting and all-important bit of 
history. Two years afterwards, in 1647, the Rev. Andrew 
Auchinleck, the parish minister, raised an action of locality 
in the Court of Teinds, which had not long before been insti- 
tuted, for the purpose of having a stipend and manse provided 
to him, and also of getting the churches renovated. To this 
action the Viscount of Dudhope, patron of the churches and 
tacksman of the teinds, Graham of Claverhouse, and others 
apparently the heritors of the parish, and also the Magistrates 
of Dundee were parties. In the course of the process the whole 
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position, liability, and circumstances of those concerned were 
laid before the Court, and after consideration the Court 
pronounced a decree by which they, amongst other items, 
*“decerned and ordained the Provost, Bailies, Council, and 
community of Dundee, and their successors to repair and. 
maintain the haill fabric and body of the great Kirk of Dundee, 
called the Lady Kirk,’”’ and following that injunction the two: 
portions, formerly fitted up as separate churches were subse- 
quently restored by or at the instance of the Town Council. 
Here, then, is the secret attached to the Town Council defray- 
ing the whole expense of keeping the churches in repair—a 
long lost sight of decree by the Teind Court. Truly a formid- 
able weapon to be brandished in their faces by their brother 
heritors and the Kirk-Session. Thus the mystery is dissolved, 
and the worry and expense of another ‘‘ guid gangin’ kirk law 
plea” saved. It is hoped that what has now been stated will 
cause the Town Council to change their position and drop 
their present contention, and henceforth honourably fulfil their 
obligations, with whatever outside pecuniary assistance, of 
course, they may obtain, and live in peace and harmony with 
the Kirk-Session. The writer begs to tender his congratulations 
to all concerned. 

The decree the writer further finds, has a history akin to a 
romance. The Prodigal Son was, we all know, hailed by his 
father on his return as being dead but alive again, lost but now 
found. The same expression may be applied to the decree in 
a double measure, for it has been twice dead and twice resur- 
rected; twice lost and twice found. For details see the Article 
on ‘‘'The Old Manse of Dundee,’’ page 197. 

It appears that the question of liability of the Town Council 
to uphold the East and South Churches is no new one, and 
that it was all thrashed out and settled in the Town Council 
in 1845, when they tried to get rid of their obligation to 
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rebuild these churches after their destruction by fire, the 
opinion of counsel having been taken on the subject. It is 
quite evident that when the late Sir Thomas Thornton prepared 
his report on the expenditure of the Council on these churches, 
not only the Teind Court decree, but also the opinion of counsel, 
had escaped his attention, and where is that opinion now? The 
alleged discovery by Sir Thomas that all the heritors and not 
the Town Council were by law liable for the upkeep of the 
churches has, therefore, turned out to be nothing more nor less 


than ‘‘a mare’s nest.’’ 
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PAR 7rO UU Reale: 


Restoration Scheme. End of Town Council’s 
Strife. 


More than a year has elapsed (1908) since the writer’s series 
of articles appeared with reference to the lost decree of the 
Teind Court obliging the Town Council to maintain the central 
City Churches. During the interval something of importance 
has been done which for future reference and guidance it is 
well to note. The finding of the deeree having entirely changed 
the aspect of affairs, the Town Council saw at once that they 
had taken up a wrong position in refusing to repair the Churches. 
as formerly, and they honourably withdrew from it and acknow- 
ledged their obligation under the decree. The path of duty 
being now clear, they caused the condition of the fabric to be 
ascertained by Mr Thomson, the City Architect, and after 
receiving his report they, on his recommendation, otfered 
to the Kirk-Session to expend £4200 upon the East and 
South Churches, and £300 upon the Steeple Church, the 
repairs upon the first-mentioned two partaking of the 
nature of permanency, because of their comparatively recent 
construction and main architectural features, and those upon 
the last-mentioned being temporary because of the old age of 
the building, its want of architectural pretension, and the 
ultimate necessity at no distant time for its being rebuilt, and 
that of a design in keeping with the other two churches. The 
Town Council in making the offer considered that they were 
acting generously. 

On receiving the offer the Kirk-Session submitted it to the 


Presbytery, as the sunerior Court of the bounds, and asked for 
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advice in the matter, and the latter, to guide them in giving 
that advice, instructed Mr Macgregor Chalmers, architect, 
Glasgow, an expert in ecclesiastical edifices, to examine the 
buildings, and to say whether in his opinion the offer of the 
Town Council would be a sufficient discharge of their legal obliga- 
tions. In obedience to this Mr Chalmers reported that, while 
he was satisfied with what was proposed to be done as regards 
the East and South Churches, he considered the offer to expend 
£300 upon the Steeple Church inadequate, and that the church 
should be rebuilt. When the matter came before the Presbytery 
that venerable body resolved simply to transmit the report to 
the Town Council, and ask whether, in view of its terms, they 
were disposed to reconsider their proposal. This was done, 
and an answer that they were to abide by their offer being 
given, the Presbytery agreed to advise the Kirk-Session to 
accept the Town Council’s offer, believing that, while it might 
be preferable to have the Steeple Church rebuilt, as suggested 
by Mr Cha!mers, it was at present inexpedient to press for such 
a scheme, and that the repairs proposed to be made upon that 
church would be sufficient for some years to come. Thus fortified 
by the Presbytery’s advice, the Kirk-Session sent their accept- 
ance to the Town Council, and now the work of restoration is 
in process. Here the matter at present rests. The Town 
Council now lve in harmony with the Kirk-Session; both are 
agreed; their swords have been beaten into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks; and they are studying war no 
more—a consummation which the writer has all along earnestly 
pleaded for. 

Mr Chalmers’ report as to the necessity for rebuilding instead 
of repairing the Steeple Church caused considerable consterna- 
tion in the city at the time of its issue, an epitome of the report 
having been published in the local press, and there was an 


immediate outburst against the proposal on the ground that 
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it would involve the city in an @normous expense. But for 
judicious handling the whole restoration scheme might have 
been wrecked. With all deference to Mr Chalmers, the writer 
wonders where he got his dictum that only by rebuilding the 
church could the Town Council sufficiently discharge their legal 
obligation. Had the Presbytery insisted upon their doing it 
they would have found some difficulty in establishing their case. 
The law as to when the fulfilment of the obligation of heritors 
to maintain a parish church arises, and whether they are bound 
to build instead of repair it is perfectly clear. The condition 
in which the church must be kept is that both externally and 
internally it be safe, healthy, comfortable, and _ suffimently 
serviceable. When anything occurs to the fabric so as to put 
it out of that condition, or whenever it becomes by stress of 
weather decayed and dilapidated, then it is held to be in a 
state of disrepair, and the heritors must put it in order. It is 
then that the fulfilment of the obligation arises. If the state 
of the disrepair be such as to render the building incapable of 
being repaired structurally, then it must be rebuilt—that is, it 
must be demolished and a new one built in place of it. In law 
a church is repairable if it can be put into a sufficient service- 
able condition for a period of from 20 to 25 years. The Courts 
have been slow at declaring a church unrepairable, and nothing 
short of its beimg in a ruinous condition has induced them to do 
so. Now, applying the law to the case of the Steeple Church, 
it being admitted that the building is externally in a state of 
disrepair, and that the fulfilment of the Town Council’s obliga- 
tion to maintain it had arisen, it is clear that they could only 
be bound to rebuild instead of repair it if its condition was 
ruinous, or such as to render unrepairable. It is quite evident 
that the ground on which Mr Thomson based his recommenda- 
tion to expend £300 upon the church was that the building was 
repairable, and that that expenditure would put it in a sufficient 
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and serviceable condition for a reasonable period, without, of 
course, Improving its external architecture so as to make it in 
unison with the design of each of the other two churches, 
which could only be done by rebuilding the church, and which, 
although desirable, and might in future have to be undertaken, 
was not in the meantime essential. 

On the other hand, Mr Chalmers stated that the walls were 
hopelessly decayed, which surely is to assume that they were 
not repairable. ‘‘ Who then shall decide,’ as the saying is, 
““when doctors disagree?’’ Without some evidence that the 
walls were shattered, or shaken, or off the plumb, or sunk, or 
sinking, or otherwise were in a dangerous condition, which has 
been the ground in other cases for ordering a church to be 
rebuilt, a mere statement that the walls were hopelessly 
decayed was not likely to influence the Oourt to declare the 
church to be unrepairable, and to order it to be rebuilt. Doubt- 
less what Mr Chalmers meant was that the walls could not be 
repaired permanently, and that to repair them temporarily as 
proposed—i.e., by brushing them down and pointing the jomts— 
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would be ‘‘ penny wise, pound foolish,’’ as it would be cheaper 
in the end to knock the church down and rebuild it anew now. 
He evidently assumed that the Town Council were flush of 
money, or otherwise the difficulty of their procuring it did not 
occur to him. A plea of ‘‘ expediency,’’ however, in a Court of 
Law has little weight against one of ‘‘no necessity.”’? But 
“‘all’s well that ends well,’’ and the constituency are to be 


congratulated on the happy result. 
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The Old Dundee Glebe. 


———@--o-——— 


A Veritable Gold Mine. 


In Scotland for many generations past it has been whe 
privilege of the ministers of our rural parishes and also of 
burghal-landward parishes to have the use of a portion of land 
in connection with their churches and manses as forming part 
of their benefices. Whatever may have been the name originally 
applied to it, it has from time immemorial been known and 
recognised as the Minister’s Glebe. Glebes are of great 
antiquity. They existed in pre-Reformation times, when the 
order of parsons and vicars prevailed, being possessed by the 
latter as the resident clergymen in such parishes where the 
churches were appropriated to monasteries or bishoprics in vice 
or place of the parsons. They were then portions of the landed. 
property belonging to the parish churches, the great bulk of 
which was confiscated by the Crown and several noblemen and 
others at the Reformation, and in many cases included the 
glebes or parts of them. In this way many of the Protestant 
ministers on being inducted to their parishes found themselves 
deprived of a glebe as part of the benefice. By subsequent 
legislation provision was made for appropriating to the Pro- 
testant ministers land to the extent of four acres as a glebe 
to each out of the former glebe, if it was so large, or out of 
other land belonging to the heritors, which seemed to assume 
that each parish did formerly have a glebe, but subsequently 
the scope of the provision was extended to other land ‘‘ most 


commodious and nearest to the church.’’ Provision was also 
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made that where the land so appropriated was not arable— 
that is, capable of cultivation—or not of the full quantity, the 
minister was to be entitled to four ‘‘sowmes of grass’? for 
each acre of glebe land. A ‘‘sowme of grass” meant as much 
as would graze ten sheep or one cow. This was the law up to 
1649. In that year Parliament passed an Act (rescinded in 
1661 but re-enacted in 1663) ordaining that every parish minister 
should have grass for one horse and two cows in addition to his 
glebe. Ministers were thus to have both an arable and a grass 
glebe, and after they were designed both were to be incor- 
porated with the benefice, but without distinction. 


Pre-Reformation Times. 


Now, prior to the Reformation the Parish Church of Dundee 
—the great Ladykirk in the Nethergate, of which the Tower 
or Old Steeple is the only part still standing—having been 
then appropriated to the Abbey of Lindores was under the 
charge of a vicar. The Abbot was the parson, but owing to 
his multifarious duties in connection with the Abbey, where 
he was resident, he was unable to discharge those of the 
church, and he devolved them upon a vicar, or substitute. The 
vicar was resident in the town, and there is every probability 
that he would have, in accordance with the usual practice, a 
glebe (for the church was endowed with much landed property 
in the parish), but the writer has not been able to find out 
where it was situated. The present well populated districts 
of Meadowside, Chapelshade, and Wallace Craigie were then 
rural land and church endowments, and some part of them 
may have been in the possession of the vicar as being near to 
the church. There was a scramble for these and the other 
endowments when the Reformation occurred. Most of them 
were confiscated by the Crown, but afterwards by a Royal 
Charter under the hand of Queen Mary conveyed to the Town 
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Council as a fund for the support of the ministry and poor 
of the town of Dundee, and if any portion was occupied as a 
glebe it would simply be taken with the remainder of the 
property and included in the general description. 


First Protestant Minister. 


The first Protestant minister appointed to the benefice of 
Dundee was the Rev. William Christison, who occupied it for 
about 36 years, and while, in the published histories of the 
town, it is stated what his stipend was, there is no menuon 
whatever of his being put into possession of a glebe. Unfor- 
tunately the records of the town and church for this period, 
and for some considerable time after, are not extant. There 
is evidence, however, of the Rey. Andrew Auchenleck, who was 
minister of the parish from 1642 to 1663, having had a glebe, 
in two divisions, one on the estate of Craigie, consisting of a 
piece of arable land of about three acres lying on the north 
side of the highway leading to Broughty Ferry, and the other, 
consisting of another piece of arable land of about one acre, 
situated at the West Port of the town. How Mr Auchenleck 
came to get this glebe, or whether it was the original glebe of 
the parish, is not shown. Mr Auchenleck was the minister 
who raised the first process of locality before the Teind Court 
after the institution of that Court whereby a fixed stipend 
was secured to him and his successors out of the teinds of the 
parish, and the burden of keeping the Parish Church in repair 
was laid upon the Town Council, but in the decree no reference 
was made to his having or being entitled to a glebe in adu.cion 
to his stipend. It is very likely that it was subsequently de- 
signed to him by the Presbytery. 
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Minister's Grass. 


The possession of the glebe was continued by his two suc- 
cessors, the Rev. Henry Scrymgeour and the Rev. Samuel 
Johnston, down to 1711. In that year Mr Johnston applied to 
the Presbytery to have minister’s grass designed to him in 
addition to his glebe. The application was opposed by the laird 
of Craigie, who contended that Mr Johnston was not entitled 
to a glebe or grass, because a proper legal stipend had been 
modified to him, and, further, even though he was, it should 
not be taken off the lands of Craigie, as these were Abbots’ 
Lands, which he said were not designable for a glebe or grass, 
and it should be claimed from parsons’ lands, such as those 
at Chapelshade and West Port. The Presbytery, after taking 
evidence, repelled these objections, and found Mr Johnston 
entitled to the pasturage asked for, and appointed a perambu- 
lation of the glebe in both divisions to take place for the purpose 
of making the necessary designation of land. This ceremony 
was held on 8th February 1711, and with the assistance of 
“‘four honest and discreet men of the parish’ and a land 
measurer, but under protest by the laird of Craigie, they 
marked out a large grass field and a den, with a current ot 
water running to the Tay, adjoining the western boundary ot 
the Craigie part of the glebe, having declared that there was 
no land adjoining the part at West Port suitable for the pur- 
pose. It was at the giving of this evidence that it came out 
that the glebe had been possessed formerly by Mr Auchenleck. 
Two old men spoke to the fact, and pointed out where the two 
parts lay and their boundaries, stating that in their younger 
days they had helped to till the ground for the minister. No 
decree of designation by the Presbytery was founded upon, 


but only actual possession. 
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An Exchange. 


Matters remained thus until 8d February 1763, when a 
petition was presented to the Presbytery by Patrick Yeaman, 
merchant, setting forth that the West Port part of the glebe 
was in the middle of a large piece of ground which belonged to 
him, and was thus somewhat inconveniently situated, and 
proposing an excambion or exchange for another part. At this 
time the Rev. Dr Robert Small was minister of the parish. 
The Presbytery made a formal visitation to the spot, taking 
with them again ‘‘ four honest and) discreet men of thei parish”’ 
and a land measurer, and a verdict was returned that no 
material difference: was observed in the quality of the whole 
ground; and that if a quantity of Mr Yeaman’s land equal 
to the portion of the glebe was measured off in exchange neither 
he nor Dr Small would be the loser. The ground was accord- 
ingly measured and marked! off with march stones, and formally 
exchanged. 

In the following year, on 6th February, a similar petition 
was presented to the Presbytery by the Laird of Craigie, Mr 
James Guthrie, with concurrence of Dr Small, setting forth that 
the Craigie division cf the glebe lay ‘‘run-ridge’’ with Mr 
Guthrie’s lands, and hindered a division of hisi farms which 
he was proposing to make, and craving an excambion of that 
part for another. Following the same method adopted with 
regard to the exchange of the West Port division, a visitation 
of the Presbytery with similar assistance took place, and ulti- 
mately the ground was exchanged for another part in the 
neighbourhood, consisting of 4% acres, and which lay imme- 
diately to the north of the highway leading from Dundee to 
Broughty Ferry, and on the south of a road leading to Craigie, 
it being declared that the new field given off by Mr Guthrie 
should, along with the other part of the glebe at West vort, 
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be deemed a full and legal glebe to Mr Small and his successors 
in office in all time coming. 

About the end of 1773 the West Port division of the glebe 
was, at the instigation of Dr Small under a process before the 
Presbytery, also excambed for another piece of ground or the 
same size adjoining the Craigie division, in order that the 
whole glebe might form one undivided piece of land. This was 
done by Mr Small feuing the additional ground in his own 
name as an individual from the Laird of Craigie, and conveying 
it along with the charter to himself as minister of the parish 
and his successors in office to be held as part of the glebe ; 
and also by Mr Small as such minister, with consent of the 
Presbytery, conveying the West Port division of the glebe to 


himself as an individual in exchange. 


A Landmark. 


Again in 1789 Dr Small complained to the Presbytery of 
certain encroachments which he alleged were being made upon 
the glebe by the widening and lowering of the Ferry Road 
and the making of a new road to Forfar Loan (apparently 
now Lilybank Road), and at the Presbytery’s request he lodged 
a formal protestation, and the aid of the Procurator of the 
Church was called in. 

At this time the glebe was entirely outside the town. ‘Lhe 
Ferry Road lay along the ridge of the high ground which sloped 
to the river, the present site of the Gas Works on the south 
of the road being then covered with the sea flood; and ever 
since, until a little more than 30 years ago, when its facial 
aspect was entirely changed, the glebe was a landmark well 
known to the inhabitants of Dundee. eing an acclivity from 
the public highway, it was easily discernible by pedestrians, 
and was passed on the way from the town to the Stannergate, 
which was then a splendid seabeach and a favourite place of 


public resort. 
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The Glebe Feued. 


Up to 1866 it was unlawful for ministers to dispose of their 
glebes, but in that year Parliament passed a statute for facili- 
tating the leasing, feuing, or selling of them. With regard to 
feuing, it was provided that it might be done by the minister 
of the parish under authority of the Teind Court, with consent 
of the Presbytery and of the heritors, the feu-duties being 
made payable to the minister and his successors in office in 
lieu of the natural possession of the glébe. A few years after 
passing of this statute, the Rev. Dr Archibald Watson, who 
was then the parish minister of Dundee, applied for and 
received the authority of the Teind Court to feu the glebe. 
By this time the town had greatly extended eastwards, and 
there was every probability that it would extend beyond the 
glebe. A piece of the river to the south ofthe Ferry Road 
had been reclaimed and titled up, and Gas Works and other 
buildings erected upon it. It was surmised that the glebe 
would be readily taken up as a building stance, and this proved 
to be the case. A small portion was first feued for the erection 
of a Chapel of Ease (now St Matthew’s tarish Church), and 
the whole remainder of the ground was feued by two individuals 
at a high rate, the total annual feu-duty amounting to over 
£600, with a duplicand payable on the death of the vassals 
or of their successors. These two individuals then sold the 
ground in small portions under burden of a proportionate part 
of the feu-duty, and also of a considerable additional ground 
annual payable to themselves, and the ground was soon covered 
with large tenements of shops and dwelling-houses. The old 
glebe, therefore, turned out to be a veritable gold mine for the 
minister and his vassals. 


The Old Dundee Manse. 


—_e#+o—_. 


A Great Source of Litigation. 


In Scotland ministers of rural parishes and burghal-land- 
ward parishes have had a right not only to a glebe, as shown 
by a former article, but also to a manse for a dwelling-house as 
part of the benefice. Prior to the Reformation all the parsons 
or their vicars were provided with manses, but when that great 
event occurred many of the Protestant ministers were deprived 
of the possession of their manses by reason of their having 
been previously given away, either in feu or by lease, to friends 
of their predecessors. A course of Parliamentary legislation 
followed, providing for ministers being put in possession of 
their manses, or of other houses in lieu of them. Subsequently, 
in 1647, an Act was passed ordaining that where competent 
manses had not been provided new ones should be built by 
the heritors at the instigation of the Presbytery of the bounds. 
This Act was rescinded during the reign of Episcopacy, but 
was again re-enacted in 1663, and its provisions have ever 
since remained in force. 

Now, it appears that at the Reformation the Rev. William 
Christison, who was the first Protestant minister appointed to 
the parish of Dundee, was not put into possession of a manse, 
but the Town Council for many years in place thereof paid to 
him and his successors in office a yearly sum as manse rent. 
Up to so recent a period as 1827 it had been a disputed point 
as to whether a minister of a parish consisting of a burgh and 
a landward district, such as Dundee, had a right to a manse 
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under the Act of 1663, but in that year the House of Lords, 
on an appeal by the Rev. Dr Auld, of Ayr, finally determined the 
question in the affirmative. The decision was of the greatest 
importance to ministers holding such a benefice, and there were 
a good few. Among these was the Rev. Dr M‘Lachlan, who 
was then the parish minister of Dundee, and who had apparently 
specially interested himself in Dr Auld’s case, and watched its 
progress. Arming himself with a copy of the decision, he a few 
months afterwards, in 1828, presented a petition to the Presbytery 
founding upon it, and craving an injunction upon the heritors 
to furnish him with a manse in terms of the Act. It seems 
that it did not then occur to the heritors that any special 
exception could be taken to the demand, and so they did not 
defend it, and the Presbytery accordingly granted the request, 
and subsequently designed as a site for the manse a piece of 
ground immediately to the east of the glebe in Ferry Road, 
and approved of a plan and specification for the erection of 
the building at a cost of £1200. 


The Heritors’ Discovery. 


Some short time after this, however, it came to the know- 
ledge of the heritors that upwards of two centuries previous 
an arrangement had been made between their predecessors 
and the Town Council for providing a dwelling-house for the 
minister of the parish, which had apparently been long lost 
sight of. It was contained in a decree by the Court of Teinds 
in 1647 in an action of locality raised by the Rev. Andrew 
Auchenleck, who was then the minister, as the result of a 
contract between Lord Dudhope, who was then in right of the 
Teinds, and the Town Council. Amongst other provisions re- 
lating to the minister’s stipend and upkeep of the Parish Church 
the Town Council were ordained ‘‘to furnish a sufficient 


dwelling-house within the town of Dundee to the said pursuer 
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(Mr Auchenleck) and his successors ministers thereat, and pay 
the maill and duty of the same in place of a manse, yearly, in 
all time coming upon their own proper charges and expenses.”’ 
A copy of the decree had been found in the charter chest of the 
Laird of Pitkerro. The discovery of this arrangement came like 
a bolt from the blue to the heritors, and they felt terribly 
chagrined in having allowed the Presbytery to pass their injunc- 
tion against them without objection. They immediately de- 
¢clared war against the Town Council. 

A conflict was then entered into which lasted for a few years. 
First of all, the heritors presented a petition to the Presbytery, 
praying that the burden of carrying the Presbytery’s order into 
effect should be laid upon the Town Council in respect of the 
contract and Teind Court decree, but the Presbytery refused 
to do so, their order being founded upon a subsequent Act of 
Parliament. They then raised an action in the Court of Session 
to have the order suspended, but the Court also refused to inter- 
fere with it. Thus foiled twice, the heritors grew desperate, 
and once more instituted proceedings in the Court of Session 
against the Town Council to have them compelled to furnish a 
manse for the minister in virtue of the Teind Court decree, or, 
at least, to free and relieve the heritors of the whole expense of 
building the manse and of keeping it in repair in all time coming. 
The Court asked for production of the decree or an extract of 
it, but neither could be found. The decree itself had been 
written in the records of the Teind Court House, and, unfortu- 
nately, these had been destroyed by fire at the burning of the 
Court House which took place in 1700, and an extract of the 
decree could not now be obtained. The Court, however, would 
not proceed further without one or other, and meanwhile sus- 


pended procedure. 
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The Litigation. 


The heritors, having thus no alternative but to adopt 
measures for substantiating the decree, accordingly raised a 
separate action for proving its terms, which the Town Council 
strenuously defended. In the course of the procedure which 
followed the archives of the Town House were searched, but no 
trace of the decree could be found, and certificates to that effect 
were lodged; but the heritors produced to the Court the copy 
which had been discovered in the Pitkerro charter chest. This: 
copy showed that it had been served upon the Laird of Pitkerro 
by a Messenger-at-Arms (an officer of Court), and bore upon its. 
face an official order (in legal phraseology a charge) calling upor 
him to make payment of the amount of stipend due under it to: 
the Rev. Samuel Johnston, them minister of the parish, the 
order having been given under Letters of Horning obtained by 
Mr Johnston against the heritors under the decree. I[t may 
be explained that in olden times, when a debtor refused or 
delayed to implement a decree of the Court of Session, Letters 
of Horning were issued to compel him to do so. These letters 
instructed the Messenger-at-Armys to order the debtor to make 
payment of the sum decerned for within a certain time, and, om 
failure, to proceed to the Market Cross of the burgh and there 
publicly read the letters, and then blow three blasts with a horn, 
which signified that the debtor was proclaimed a rebel. The 
Court, having been satisfied with the evidence produced, issued 
a deliverance finding the tenor of the decree to have beem 
proved and ordering an extract of it to be issued. 

The decree was thus resuscitated and the suspended action 
resumed. The Town Council pleaded that, as the heritors did 
not connect themselves with Lord Dudhope or any party entitled 
to found on the contract and decree, even if it were still in force, 


they had no title to avail themselves of it, and, under the 
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contract, the town had it in view to secure the residence of 
the minister within the ancient royalty as it then stood, but 
that the place where the manse had now been designed was 
without the ancient royalty, and in a spot in choosing which the 
Town Council were never consulted. On the other hand, the 
heritors stated that they were ready to instruct that the 
contract had always been recognised and acted upon, and that 
no prejudice was qualified by the manse bemg placed where it 
was designed. The Judges expressed themselves as satisfied 
that the heritors were the successors, and stood in the shoes of 
those parties to the contract who were entitled to enforce 
against the burgh of Dundee the obligation to furnish a sufficient 
dwelling-house to the minister (Mr Auchenleck) and his suc- 
cessors, but that where one of these successors by a subsequent 
alteration in the law (the. Act 1663) became entitled to a manse, 
or, in other words, to a different provision from that which the 
Town Council had undertaken to make, the town was not bound 
to make such altered provision, but that there was still a question 
how far, according to the time, meaning, and spirit of the 
contract, the town were bound to contribute towards the relief 
of the parties who were liable to supply the manse, by maxing 
an annual payment to them or otherwise; but the question had 
not been raised in the process, total relief being claimed, which 
was untenable. The Court accordingly pronounced judgment 
granting absolvitor to the Town Council, but under reservation 
to the heritors of all other competent claims of relief. This 
was on 23d February 1835. : 


Building of the Manse. 


The heritors seem to have rested content with the decision, 
for no further proceedings were adopted. The building of the 
manse was accordingly proceeded with, and completed and 


handed over to Dr M‘Lachlan for occupation in due course. The 
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edifice was plain but substantial, and three storeys in height. 
Standing on high ground, and isolated, it commanded a magnifi- 
cent view of the Firth of Tay, and was very prominent from 
the Ferry Road, and it became a landmark to the inhabitants 
of Dundee. Its situation, however, was then outside the town, 
for the latter had not yet extended within nearly half a mile 
of it. The manse continued to be occupied by Dr M ‘Lachlan 
and his two successors, Dr Adie and Dr Watson, until the 
death of the latter in 1881. By that time the adjoining glebe 
had been feued and built upon, which-spoiled the amenity of 
the manse, and the buildings had become somewhat dilapidated. 
By arrangement with the parties interested the manse was sold 
and a new one (a palatial building) “erected in lieu of it on a 
site in Bingham Terrace, immediately to the east of the Baxter: 
Park. Since then the oid building has been converted into flats. 
of dwelling-houses, and it is now much hiddea from view, for 
the ground surrounding it has become covered with tenements. 
Such, then, is the history of the old Manse of Dundee. 


Ancient Enstitutions of Dundee. 


SS 


The Guildry, Nine Trades, and Three Trades. 


There are three institutions (i.e., associations of individuals) 
in Dundee with the names of which the general community are 
familiar. These are the Guildry, the Nine Trades, ana the 
Three Trades. Mere reference to them does not create any 
curiosity, so accustomed have the public become to hearing them 
mentioned. Comparatively few persons, however, know the why 
and the wherefore of their existence. They know that there 
are such institutions, but that is about all. Yet there is a 
mine of wealth connected with their history well worthy of 
being explored. To give some information regarding their origin 
and object is the purpose of this article. By way of introduction 
it may be explained that at a very remote period there existed 
in various parts of Scotland, as there exists at present, only 
in less proportion, large communities of people who clustered 
together for their mutual support and welfare. To these com- 
munities were given the collective name of burghs, the inhabi- 
tants comprising them being called the Burgesses. As they 
contributed materially to the revenues of the Crown they were 
fostered and encouraged by the Sovereign of the realm, who 
conferred upon them a corporate capacity for self-government, 
and also exclusive privileges for protecting and encouraging 
trade and commerce. This was done at first generally in the 
form of statutes and charters common to all the burghs, At 
that time the Burgesses practically consisted of merchants and 


craftsmen, and in virtue of these general statutes and charters 
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they formed themselves into Associations for the prosecution of 
their several vocations, that of the merchants taking the name 
of the Guildry, and those of the craftsmen the names of their 
respective handicrafts. Subsequently they received the recogni- 
tion of the Crown as lawful public Corporations, and authority 
was given to the Magistrates and Town Councils of burghs to 
make laws for their proper constitution and management. 
Special charters were also granted giving similar powers of 
government and privileges of trading to the Burgesses of par- 
ticular burghs. Dundee was so favoured—a series of charters 
in its favour having been granted at various times during the 
period from the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries, and it 
was in virtue of these that the Guildry and Trade Corporations 
of that: burgh were formed. 


The Guildry. 


The Guildry of Dundee was constituted by a contract between 
the Magistrates and Town Council and the merchants in 1515. 
By that document consent was given to the merchants to form 
themselves into a Guild, with power to elect a Dean, and they 
became bound, in consideration of that privilege, to raise money 
by levying certain specified taxes upon merchandise, and also 
upon merchants beginning business, for the support of the Holy 
Blood Altar in the south aisle of the Parish Church, which was 
then under Popish sway, and of a chaplain to conduct divine 
service at it daily and Mass every Thursday. At all altar 
services in the Roman Catholic Churches it was then the practice 
to give the worshippers an opportunity of contributing money 
in support of the altars, the freewill offerings being considered 
part of the worship. Certain persons were appointed to gather 
up the contributions by means of what was in Scottish parlance 
called a ‘“‘brod’”’ or “braid,” that is, presumably, a wooden 


tray. The Guild contract assumed that this practice would be 
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followed at the altar now formed, for it provided that should 
any member of the Guild disobey an order to take up the 
collection at the Altar he was to be fined two shillings for each 
offence. There are evidences on record of such disobedience and 
of fines being imposed. The Contract was in 1526 ratified by a 
special Charter from King James V. The duties and powers 
of the Dean of Guild were not set forth in either the Contract 
of the Charter other than those referring to the collecting of 
the taxes, the ‘‘making’”’ of Guild brethren, and the chartering 
of ships. In accordance with long-established custom in other 
burghs he was given the privilege of being an ex-officio member 
of the Town Council, and of acting as a Judge in matters 
relating to the sufficiency of buildings within the burgh, their 
proper erection, &c. The money gathered’ in support of the 
Altar was termed the Holy Blood Silver, and was so applied 
until the destruction of the Parish Church at the invasion of 
the town by the English Army in 1547. After the Reformation, 
which occurred a few years afterwards, it was called ‘‘ The 
Guild Silver,’ and was applied in relief of poor and infirm 
members of the Guild, and also for pious uses, a contribution 
being given after the re-erection of the church building towards | 
payment of the stipend of the minister of the portion known now 
as the South Church. 


The Nine Trades. 


The institution of the Nine Trades consists of a union of 
the following trades, each of which had a previous separate 
Incorporation—namely, Bakers, Shoemakers, Glovers, Tailors, 
Bonnetmakers, Fleshers, Hammermen, Weavers, and Dyers. 
When it was originally formed, or for what purpose, is not 
known. It is natural to assume that, while each had distinct 
interests, there would also be interests common to them all 
which would be better looked after by joint action, and it is 
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thus very probable that their confederate capacity arose in that 
way. No documents bearing on the subject pricr to 1575 are 
extant. In that and subsequent years several agreements were 
entered into between the Trades having reference to the appoint- 
ment of a Collector—a name which appears to have been after- 
wards superseded by that of Convener—and the giving of 
pecuniary grants to the poor and infirm members. What, how- 
ever, has ever since its execution been recognised and acted 
upon as the bond of union of the Nine Trades is a minute 
agreed to at a meeting of the Convener and the Deacons and 
members of the Trades held on 29th December 1697, under 
which a new arrangement was made “‘for raising, establishing, 
settling, and securing in all time coming one general fund for 
collecting, ingathering, and laying up such stock of money as 
the Convener and Trades of the burgh shall, by the blessing of 
God, be able to spare and allow for the help of the poor thereot.” 
There does not appear to have been granted any special Charter 
or other deed by the Magistrates and Town Council or Parlia- 
ment confirming or establishing the union, but the existence 
of the Nine Trades as a body has been several times acknow- 
ledged by the State and the Civil Courts in local statutes and 
actions. Unlike the Dean of Guild, the Convener of the Nine 
Trades has no seat in the Town Council. Jn olden times the 
Deacons of the Trades were constituent members of the Head 
Court of the burgh for the administration of the burgh laws, 
and were entitled to vote with the Town Council in the disposal 
of the town’s property, but they were ultimately deprived of 
that privilege. Under recent statutes of the realm, however, 
the Nine Trades have the right of electing representatives at 
various local public Boards, such as the Dundee Harbour, 
Lunatic Asylum, Morgan Hospital, &c. 
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The Three Trades. 


The Incorporation of the Three Trades is of more recent 
origin and of no dubiety. It consists of a union amongst 
the masons, wrights, and slaters known as the building crafts, 
and was formed in 1741 by a special Act of the Guildry, of which 
they are stated to be pendicles, and on their own application. 
By that Act the three crafts were united into one Society for 
the purpose of entering into conjunct bargains for meal or 
any kind of grain for serving their several members, one-half 
to be given to the Wright Society, and the other half to be 
divided equally between the Masons’ and Slaters’ Sccieties. 
Provision was also made for the constitution of a fund by the 
payment of entry money, marriage dues and purchase tributes, 
and for the appointment of a Collector for managing the fund 
stock. It may be mentioned that the Trades in their applica- 
tion to the Guildry had complained of their experiencing, 
difficulty in purchasing meal sufficient for their members upon 
their separate securities, especially when at a dear rate. The 
object which they thus had in view was that by being federally 
united they could from time to time procure larger supplies 
and at a reduced price. By recent Parliamentary local statutes. 
the Three Trades have also right to elect a representative at 
several public Boards. Of course, their individual capacities 
have not been affected by their union, and they consequently 


exist also as separate Corporations. 


Abolition of Trading Privileges. 
It will thus be seen that the Guildry, Nine Trades, and Three 


Trades are all time-honoured institutions. For many genera- 
tions they exercised great influence in the town, because they 
were wealthy and numerous in membership, but they have now 
lost their significance. By a Parliamentary statute passed in 
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1846, and known by the name of the Burgh Trading Act, the 
exclusive trading privileges formerly given to merchants and 
craftsmen were abolished, and liberty given to all persons in 
Scotland to carry on or deal in merchandise and to carry on 
any trade or handicraft without being a Burgess or a member 
of any Guild or Incorporation. Consequently several of the 
Incorporations have since then been dissolved, while the others 
have continued to exist chiefly for the management and disposal 
of their funds, and are practically Benefit Societies for their 
poor and infirm members, and their membership is now small. 
Questions affecting merchants and craftsmen are now considered 
by other new bodies, such as the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Trades Council, &c. With regard to the Guildry, the principal 
object for which it retains its existence is the election of the 
Dean of Guild, the privileges attached to his office not having 
been affected by the Act. 


SS 
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— Aundee Guildrp and Trades and 
the Church. 
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In olden times the Guildry of Merchants and the Corpora- 
tions of Craftsmen in Dundee had a close connection with the 
Church of the Parish. In point of fact, their original constitu- 
tion was bound up with it. The charters or seals of cause 
under which they were formed, and which were granted by the 
Magistrates and Town Council in virtue of powers obtained 
from the Crown, made special reference to it. 


Tax for Altar Support. 


At that time the Church was under Popish sway, and stood 
on the site’ of the present magnificent pile of buildings in 
Nethergate comprising the three Town’s Churches adjoining 
the grand Tower of St Mary, familiarly known as the Old 
Steeple, and which formed part of it. Like other large Roman 
Catholic Churches, it contained several altars, richly decorated, 
and dedicated to saints. Some of these altars were specially 
erected and endowed or otherwise supported by the merchants 
and craftsmen in consideration of the liberty given to them: 
respectively by the Town Council to form themselves into 
Associations, with exclusive trading privileges. For example, 
in the contract by which the Guildry was incorporated, granted 
in 1515, and confirmed by a Charter from King James V. in 
1526, it was provided that the merchants should be bound to 
raise money to be called The Holy Blood Silver by a tax on 
merchandise for the support of The Holy Blood Altar in the 
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south aisle of the Parish Church, and of a chaplain to conduct 
divine service at it daily, and mass every Thursday. In like 
manner, the Charter of the Glover Trade, dated 12th January 
1516, contained a similar obligation on the Glovers with refer~ 
ence to another altar in the church called The Altar of St 
Martin. 

South Church Stipend. 

The money raised was so applied down to 1547, when the 
Parish Church was destroyed by the English at their invasion 
and storming of the town. After the Reformation, which fol- 
lowed a few years afterwards, the necessity for the maintenance 
of the altars ceased. The tax, however, continued to be 
exacted, and was employed in giving relief to poor and infirm 
members of the Guildry and Corporation, and for other pious 
purposes. Among these last were included annual contribu- 
tions towards the stipend of the minister of the South Church 
of the following sums, viz.:—£3 6s 8d by the Guildry ana £2 
17s 44d by the Nine Trades. While the Guildry have always 
paid their contributions the Nine Trades discontinued paying 
theirs in 1860. The latter were some years ago asked for 
payment of the arrears, but they refused to pay for them 
on the ground that the contribution was merely voluntary. 
This, however, appears to be a mistake. In 1699 the Nine 
Trades petitioned the Town Council for a ratification of their 
privileges, and that was granted and accepted on the special 
condition that the Trades were to continue their stipend con- 
tribution, thus making it not voluntary, but obligatory. 


Specimens of Tax. 


The following are specimens of the tax:—From Merchants— 
For every chalder of wheat, 2s; of oats, 1s 4d; and of coals, 
2d; for every 100 deals, 8d; for every barrel of salmon, 5d; 
of oil, 5d; and of tallow, 10d. From Dyers—For every master, 
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1d; and every servant, $d weekly; and every man setting up 
a booth, 40s, except freemen’s sons, who shall pay 1 lb. of wax. 
From Glovers—For buying of hides from master of another 
craft, 40s, except freemen’s sons, who shall pay 6s &d. 


Church Attendance. 


The Guildry and Trade Corporations were until recent years 
very important bodies. They were wealthy, and had a large 
membership. As was natural in these circumstances, they 
exercised a considerable influence in the burgh, both commer- 
cially and socially, among the inhabitants. At the adoption 
in the country of the reformed religion the members were very 
zealous in its promotion, and they contributed materially to 
the cost of repairing the Parish Church. “Some years after- 
wards the inhabitants lost their zeal in the good cause, and 
an indifference to religious ordinances sprang up amongst 
them. The ministers of the burgh, having become alarmed at 
this state of matters, approached the Guildry in 1589 with the 
view of measures being adopted to secure better attendance at 
church among the members. An Act was accordingly passed 
ordaining that each member should repair to the church ror 
the preaching and teaching of the Word upon the ordinary 
days appointed therefor. It may be mentioned that in those 
days preaching took place on Sundays and teaching on Wednes- 
days and Fridays. The Guildry at the same time enacted that 
any one found on the causeway or shore of the burgh, or if 
any one should sell or keep his booth open on Sundays or upon 
Wednesdays or Fridays between eight and nine o’clock, should 
be fined 2s for the first fault, 3s 4d for the second, and 5s 


for the third, ‘‘ without favour or respect of persons.” 
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Sunday Observance. 


Subsequently it was further enacted that travellers to Forfar 
and other places, and keeping markets on Sabbath, should be 
fined 40s for each offence, and that no vessels leave the port 
on that day under the pénalty of £10. Again, in 1665, the 
Bonnetmaker Craft, having had under consideration the fact 
that the Lord’s Day was not so well kept holy as it should 
be, passed an Act ordaining that if any of the brethren should 
be found transgressing it in any measure they should be lable 
in payment of 40s, especially if any of them be found drinkers, 
or drinking in any tavern, or withdrawing themselves from 
divine service; and also that if any. one of the ‘[rade Council 
should be found in the breach, he should be deposed from 
office. Further, im 1683, even more stringent measures were 
adopted by the same Trade, the following | being declared 
offences and the penalties attached to them, viz., hanging out 
bonnets, clothes, or fish to dry; penalty for bonnets, 6s 8d; 
for clothes, 4s; and for fish, 3s; carrying water from the 
well, or washing meat thereat in time of sermon, penalty 
8s; gathering kail in time of sermon, penalty 5s; 
going to neighbours’ houses in time of sermon witnout 
lawful excuse, such as in cases of sickness, penalty, for first 
fault, 12s; and for the second, twice as much, with rebuke 
before the Craft; and for the third, summons before the Kirk- 
Session, and afterwards rebuke before the congregation. 

With a view to craftsmen being trained while young in 
years to attend church ordinances, special stipulations were 
made regarding their apprenticeship. For example, the Shoe- 
maker Trade provided that apprentices found breaking the 
Sabbath Day were to be punished with 40 stripes in presence 
of the Deacon and brethren. 
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All these provisions go to show the spirit of the age im 
which they were made, and throw some light on the manners 
and customs of the people then prevalent. The Guildry and 
Trade Corporations attached the utmost importance to the 
proper keeping of the Lord’s Day and the regular attendance 
at divine service by their members. By making the perform- 
ance of these duties compulsory they evidently acted upon the 
principle that 


““Moral persuasion is a’ humbug ; 
Naething succeeds like a skelp i’ the lug.” 
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The Bean of Guild, 


— 64 e—_—_ 


It has been shown already that the time-honoured institution 
in Dundee known by the name of the Guildry was originally 
formed as an Association of Merchant Burgesses, having for its 
object the encouragement of commerce and the protection of 
their trading privileges, and that its deed of constitution con- 
sisted of a contract between the Magistrates and Town Council 
and the merchants of the burgh, dated in 1515, and ratified by 
a Crown Charter in 1526. One of the special provisions of that 
document was that the whole body of merchants should have 
the privilege of electing yearly a Dean of Guild, who should, 
in additon to certain specified duties, have power ‘‘ to exercise, 
haunt, and use the office and authority pertaining to the Dean 
of Guild according to the statutes of the Guild or Burgh Laws.’’ 
What that office and authority comprised was not specified, but 
several similar Guilds had been in operation in many other 
burghs in Scotland long before then, and their practice and 
powers were well known. To the office of the Dean of Guild 
were attached the following privileges, viz.:—Of bemg a 
constituent member of the Town Council, and of acting as a 
Judge in matters relating to buildings within the burgh, no 
building bemg allowed to be erected, demolished, or materially 
altered without a warrant from his hand, and he having power 
to order insufficient buildings to be taken down, and also in 
questions of private rights in property between conterminous 
proprietors, and of encroachment upon public burgh property. 

Burgesses in those days practically consisted of merchants 


and craftsmen. The former, in point of status, were con- 
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sidered abov2 the latter, because of their wealthy, intelligent, 
and social position, and were recognised as a very important and 
influential body, and it was doubtless because of that fact that 
the ex-officio privileges of the Dean of Guild were given. Cor- 
porations of the various craftsmen had been constituted under 
‘Charters from the Town Councils, and their Conveners and 
Deacons were also recognised as important functionaries. For 
a considerable period in the early days of the Guildry the 
election of the Dean seems to have taken place in accoruance 
with the Charter. In course of time the Town Council began 
to act in a very arbitrary manner, and ultimately took upon 
itself to usurp the power of the members of the Guildry in their 
free choice of persons for the election of the Dean by prescribing 
that the nominee required to be ‘‘ a member of the Council most 
wise, of greatest gravity, and best acquaint with the affairs of 
the Guild and estate of merchandise, and such as has been and 
borne office of a Bailie within the said burgh before,” and 
power being given to the Provost, Bailies, Dean of Guild, and 
Council to make the nomination. 

Further liberties were taken subsequently, and ultimately 
the election of a Dean became practically in the hands of the 
Town Council. This state of matters existed for several genera- 
tions, but in 1815 the attention of the merchants was turned 
to it in connection with the promotion of a Parliamentary Bill 
by the Town Council for the improvement of the Harbour, to 
some of the provisions of which the merchants were opposéd, 
when it was resolved to investigate the powers of the Guildry in 
regard to the subject, a Committee being appointed for that 
purpose, with the result that the Guildry Charter was discovered 
in the archives of the Town House. ‘This discovery led to an 
action being raised in the Court of Session against the Town 
Council for recovery of the funds and papers of the Guildry, 


which ‘‘after various proceedings’ was withdrawn, and an 
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arrangement come to whereby the papers, funds, &c., were te 
be handed over as desired. In 1817 this arrangement was duly 
carried out, and the Town Council were discharged of their 
intromissions, after which the Guildry took the management 
of their affairs, including the appointment of the Dean, in their 
own hands. 

Peace and harmony between the Guildry and the Town 
Council reigned afterwards for about a decade, but in 1827 
hostilities again broke out over the election of Mr Alexander 
Kay to the office of Dean in a competition between him and Mr 
William Lindsay. Mr Kay had received a majority of votes, 
but the Town Council refused to accept of his election on the 
ground that, not being a Burgess» he was disqualified from 
holding office, and accepted Mr Lindsay instead. The Court 
of Session, however, to which Mr Kay applied for redress, 
sustained his election, and declared the proceedings of the 
Town Council to be illegal. This had the effect of disenfranchis- 
ing the burgh, and to remedy the matter a special Act of 
Parhament was applied for and obtained providing a new 
municipal constitution. It may be mentioned that by this 
Act the boundaries of the ancient burgh were also considerably 
extended, but it was specially stipulated that nothing in the 
Act was to be construded to compel any party to apply to the 
Dean of Guild Court for leave to make alterations on property 
within the annexed territory, or for any other object or purpose 
connected with it. 

About this time there were agitations throughout the whole 
country on the subject of municipal government. The Town 
Councils were then elected, as they had been for some centuries 
previous, not by popular suffrage, but by what was known as 
the close system. It was the practice to confer membership, 
including the office of Magistrate, upon the wealthy and more 


influential Burgesses, and Town Councils having the right to 
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appoint their successors, that practice was perpetuated. When 
tke new Council was chosen the members of it, along with those 
of the old Council, chose all the office-bearers, as Bailies, Dean 
of Guild, &c., and each craft chose a person of the same craft 
to have a voice in their election. While there were some special 
setts of burghs which differed in detail as regards the method, 
the principle of self-election was' general. The aid of Parlia- 
ment in repressing the grievance was called in, and in 1833 a 
statute was passed known as ‘‘the Burgh Reform Act,’’ by 
which the close system was abolished and a new method adopted 
for the election of Town Councils, the franchise being given to 
male residenters who were owners or occupiers of land and 
building of a specified yearly value, and the Councils to choose 
and elect from themselves the Provost, Bailies, and other office- 
bearers. 

Certain old offices and titles, such as Convener and Dean of 
Guild as constituent members of the Town Council, were also 
abolished, but an exception was made in the case of each of the 
Deans of the Guildries of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and Perth, the persons elected to the office being still 
to be constituent members of the Town Councils of their 
respective burghs, and to have all the functions exercised in 
connection with the office. The rights of all Gwildries and 
Trade Corporations to elect their own Deans and officers for 
the management of their own affairs, however, were reserved. 
It may be mentioned that no reason was stated for making the 
exception with regard to those special Guildries, but it may 
have been attributed to the fact that they were important 
bodies, being wealthy and of large membership and in exercise 
of exclusive trading anomalies. Subsequently these anomaliés 
were withdrawn by the Burgh Trading Act of 1846; a new 
system of police administration was instituted, and the powers 
and status of the Dean of Guild conferred upon Magistrates by 
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the General Police Acts of 1850 and 1862; and the franchise for 
the election of Town Councils was extended by the Municipal 
Amendment Act of 1868. Yet the privileges attached to the 
office of Dean of Guild of the five cities were not impaired, the 
former provision for their continuance being repeated. 

By the Police Act of 1850 provision was made for regulating 
the police and improvement of towns and populous places in 
Scotland, but the measure was only permissive, it being optional 
to the inhabitants to adopt it, wholly or partially, or not at all, 
as they thought fit. On its being so adopted the Town Council 
became the Commissioners of Police, and vested with certain 
public rights, including the same oversight of buildings as Deans 
of Guilds in burghs. It was specially stipulated, however, that. 
the jurisdiction of the Deans of the Guildries of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Perth was not to be affected. ~ 
The same provisions were repeated, and others added by the 
Police Act of 1862. The Act of 1850 was duly adopted by 
Dundee, but subsequently in 1871 a special Police and Improve- 
ment Act for the town was passed, embracing many of its pro- 
visions, and enacting others, but repeating the reservation as 
to the Dean of Guild. While it was provided that no new 
buildings should be commenced until the plans had been 
approved of by the Commissioners, it was at the same time 
declared that where no question of possessory right or disputed 
boundaries was raised or involved it should not be necessary 
for any proprietor to apply for any other approval than that of 
the Commissioners. This led to an anomaly, the Court of 
Session having subsequently declared in the case of More v. 
Bradford, 22d November 1878, that it was even necessary to 
go before the Dean of Guild to ascertain whether there was any 
such question, and the consequence is that as regards the 
erection of buildings within the Dean of Guild’s jurisdiction it 
is necessary to obtain the approval of both the Police Com- 


missioners and the Dean. 
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It is difficult to account for the continuation of the exception 
made in 1834 with regard to the Guildries of the five cities 
before referred to, because since then they have all lost their 
significance, and they are now required and do not now exist 
for the protection of trade, and their membership is not confined 
to merchants as formerly. Beyond looking after their funds, 
these Guildries practically exist for the election of their respec- 
tive Deans for the sake of the office and its privileges. 

The Guildry of Dundee has now been in existence for nearly 
400 years, and during that long period the privileges before 
referred to have accordingly been exercised by the Dean. In 
addition, under more recent Parliamentary statutes, he has also 
had the right of a seat at several local public Boards, such as 
the Dundee Harbour, &c. w 
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Old Stobsmur. 


——_#+e———_ 
Its Origin. 


To the present generation Stobsmuir is well known in Dundee 
as the public recreation ground situated at the north-east end 
of the city, immediately adjoining the water reservoir. It is 
only during recent years, however, that it has been so utilised. 
As the latter part of the name implies, it was at one time a 
‘‘muir,’’ which is the Scotch term given to a piece of waste or 
barren land, and the prefix, it is stated, took its origin from 
a person named Stob, who was in some way connected with it, 
but possibly is a modern corruption of the name ‘“‘St Abb.” A 
few centuries ago it formed part of a larger muir, known as the 
Muir of Craigie, which lay contiguous to the estate bearing that 
mame, and very probably was included within its boundaries, 
although it appears to have been for a very long period a sort 
of no man’s land, and, by reason of its barrenness, useless. The 
estate of Craigie prior to the Reformation belonged to the 
Church of Dundee as one of its endowments, but had been feued 
in portions for the purpose of imcreasing the revenues. By 
Queen Mary’s Charter, which followed that great event, and 
constituted the well-known Hospital Fund, the feu-duties pay- 
able for the estate were, along with other ecclesiastical pro- 
perties, conveyed to the town of Dundee. Some doubts seem 
to have existed as to whether the Muir was included in the 
Craigie estate charters. From time immemorial the town had 
held fairs and markets upon it, levying tolls and customs upon 
goods and animals sold at them in aid of the town’s funds. In 
that way the town acquired or claimed a right of property in 
the Muir or of servitude over it. 
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Dispute as to Proprietorship. 

Subsequently some negotiations took place between the Lairds 
of Craigie, Messrs Patrick and James Kyd, and the Town 
Council as to the proprietorship and use of the Muir, and also 
of other subjects, known as the roodyards and quarryholes, &c., 
which were situated at the south boundary of the estate on the 
frontage of the river Tay, and in a minute of the Council, 
dated 24th October 1678, it was proposed that a formal deed of 
agreement should be signed by the parties to the effect that the 
Muir should be held to belong to the Messrs Kyd; that the 
town and inhabitants should have liberty to keep a fair on the 
first Tuesday of July and days limited thereto upon the Muir, 
and also to take out of it as much clay as would serve their own 
use, and to build huts upon it in time of sickness—‘‘if it 
should happen, as God forbid’’—the town paying therefor to the 
Messrs Kyd 6s 8d Scots of feu-duty yearly ; and that the rood- 
yards, quarryholes, &c., should be held by the Messrs Kyd from 
the town in feu. It appears, however, that no such deed was 
ever executed, and while some of the proposals had been acted 
upon others had not. In 1765 disputes again arose between 
Messrs Kyd’s successor in the estate of Craigie, who was then 
Mr James Guthrie, and the Town Council regarding the same 
subjects, each claiming proprietorship, and as the rormer had 
begun to erect a fence so as to include a part of the Muir within 
the estate, which the Council deemed an encroachment, litigation 
was threatened. Ultimately a submission was entered into 
between them by which the disputes were referred to arbitration. 
A long and searching inquiry followed, and, on the suggestion 
of the arbiters, an amicable arrangement was come to. Among 
the matters concluded it was agreed that the Muir should be 
apportioned between the disputants, the eastern portion, consist- 
ing of about eleven acres, being allotted to the Town Council, 


and which Mr Guthrie was ordained to convey to them, and 
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the remainder being held as a pertinent of the estate of Craigie, 
_ the Town Council renouncing all right or claim to it whether of 
property or of servitude. A decree-arbitral embodying that 
arrangement was thereupon pronounced by the arbiters, who 
were Messrs David Scrymgeour, advocate, and Charles Guthrie, 
writer, both in Edinburgh. 


General Description. 

The portion of the Muir allotted to the Town Council was. 
described in the decreet-arbitral thus :— 

‘All and whole that part and portion of the Muir of 
Craigie lying on the east and north-east parts of the said 
Muir, consisting of about 11 acres 1 rood and 30 falls of 
ground or thereby Scots measure, bounded as follows, 
vis.:—By the ditch running” along the east fence of the 
inclosures made by James Guthrie, Esq. of Craigie, in the 
said muir on the west, by the highroad leading from 
Dundee to the ford in the water of Dighty, by which the 
new road from Dundee to Arbroath passes on the south 
and south-east, and by a line of march stones on the north 
which runs eastward, and at the east corner of the said 
part and portion of the Muir, joins with the said highroad 
leading from Dundee to the said ford in the water of 
Dighty.” 

While the Town Council under the decreet-arbitral obtained 
unqualified possession, and subsequently exercised all rights of 
proprietorship of and in the portion of the Muir allotted to 
them, it was not until 1845 (79 years afterwards) that they 
received a formal conveyance of it. During the interval it had 
continued to be used for fairs and markets, and was called Stobs- 
muir, Mr Guthrie’s portion after the division having been 
enclosed and appropriated as part of the estate of Craigie. 
Unfortunately, the boundaries of the latter are not given, it 


being simply specified as the whole Muir, with the exception of - 
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the part before described. It would have been interesting to 
know what the full extent of the whole Muir was. 


Incorporated within the Burgh. 

Originally Stobsmuir, while situated within the parish of 
Dundee and upon its northern border, was outside the limits of 
the ancient burgh. As the town had increased greatly in size 
and population, with large suburbs, a special Act of Parliament 
was obtained in 1831, on the application of the Town Council, 
by which the boundaries of the burgh were extended and a new 
system adopted for electing the municipal authority. The 
extension, being widespread, included the Muir, and over it 
the Magistrates and Town Council became vested in civil and 


criminal jurisdiction, which had become very much required. 


Transfer of Fairs. 

With the view of making improvements upon the town and 
turning the Muir to better advantage, another local Parlia- 
mentary statute was in 1836 applied for and obtained. For 
about two centuries previous two annual fairs had been held 
upou the Muir, one in July called Stobs Fair, and the other 
in October called Melvin Fair. These fairs had for their object 
the hiring of agricultural labourers generally, and the selling 
of horses and cattle. In the statute referred to provision was 
made for the Town Council making certain new streets within 
the burgh, and for limiting the holding of these fairs to such 
a part of the Muir as the Town Council might think sufficient 
and convenient for the purpose, with power to feu, sell, or 
dispose of the remainder, or appropriate it to or for such 
purposes as they might think expedient and most suitable for the 
interests and advantage of the town. Power was also given to 
the Town Council, if they thought proper, instead of restricting 
the holding of the fairs, to transfer them from the Muir to a 
field on the east side of Strathmartine Road in the parish of 
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Mains, now known as the Fairmuir. A few years afterwards the 
Town Council availed themselves of that option, and the transfer 
was carried into effect under an arrangement with Sir John 
Ogilvy, Bart., as proprietor of the estate in which the field was 
situated, and since then the fairs have continued to be held 
there. 

Feuing of Part. 

The Town Council then took steps for having the Muir 
utilised. They resolved upon feuing it in lots for building 
purposes, and caused a feuing plan to be prepared. In 1846 two 
individuals, jointly, took in feu eight-of these lots, consisting 
of the western portion of the Muir, and embracing the site of 
the water reservoir, which was subsequently built upon it, and 
the ground between it and the Pitkerro Road. The annual 
feu-duty amounted to £36 16s. For the purpose of turning the 
superiority into cash, which was then urgently needed by the 
Town Council for partially liquidating a large debt which had 
been previously contracted, they exposed the feu-duty to sale 
by public roup on 28th December 1850, and after keen competi- 
tion it was purchased by the Dundee Water Company, who were 
then proprietors of the property, for £866. 


The Northern Boundary. 

It will be observed from the arbiters’ description of the Muir, 
before quoted, that the north boundary is stated to be a line 
of march stones. These stones do not appear to be extant. 
More than 130 years having since elapsed, and the adjoining 
amenities having greatly altered, it is difficult to find out 
with certainty where they were situated. The present north 
boundary of the Muir consists of the eastern portion of the 
Clepington Road, which is understood to have been formed, or 
at least made into a statute labour road, in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. There is no mention of a road having 


been in existence there when the arbiters’ decision was issued. 
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An old map of Forfarshire, published by Ainslie in 1794, and 
another entitled Knox’s Map of the Basin of the Tay, of more 
recent date, both show a road extending from about the present 
junction of Mains Loan and Clepington Road to Pitkerro Road 
epposite to the top of the old Craigie Road, which leads down 
by the west side of the Eastern Necropolis. They also show, 
however, a dotted line indicating the line of boundary between. 
the two parishes of Dundee and Mains at the same part in the 
direction of the present road, which joins the Pitkerro Road 
at a point somewhat southwards from that of the road shown 
in these maps, and very probably that was the reason why the 
present road was formed there, so that it would le between 
the two parishes, and be available to both in the same way as 
the western portion of Clepington Road. Presumably, also, this 
boundary line was where the march stones referred to were 
placed, as indicating the march between the Muir and the 
estate of Mains, for had the Muir extended up to the road 
shown on the maps the road would doubtless have been men- 
tioned as its north boundary. On a plan of the estate of Mains, 
as belonging to the Erskine of Linlathen family, dated in 1826, 
a road is shown in the line of the present one, indicating the 
south boundary of the estate at that part. There is now no 
appearance of the road indicated on Ainslie’s and Knox’s Maps, 
the site being partly built upon and partly cultivated and 
thrown into the ground bordering on the north side of the 
present road. It is known that for many years after the present 
road was made the northern border opposite the Muir, like the 
Muir itself, lay in waste, but there is no evidence of the Town 
Council ever having claimed it as part of the Muir, it doubtless 
having been recognised as part of the estate of Mains. 
Present Purposes. 

For a considerable period the town had a special system of 

police administration of its own. In 1851, however, the inhabi- 
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tants adopted the General Police Act for Scotland, passed by 
Parliament during the previous year, by which provision was 
made for regulating the police of towns in Scotland, and for 
cleansing, lighting, and improving towns under a body of Com- 
missioners consisting of the Town Council, the expense to be 
defrayed by an assessment upon householders, &c. The Act 
having authorised the acquiring, by purchase or lease, of ground 
to be used as a place of public resort for recreation, a movement 
was started in the Police Commission with the view of taking 
advantage of that provision, as it was felt that the inhabitants 
were not well provided with such means. Several places were 
suggested, and a good deal of discussion followed, but ultimately 
the unfeued portion of Stobsmuir was fixed upon, now that the 
fairs had been removed from it. Accordingly an arrangement 
was entered into with the Town Council for leasing it from 
year to year for public purposes at a nominal yearly rent of £10, 
which was afterwards increased to £20. Attempts were at 
one time made to get the Town Council to fix a period of 19 
years, but they declined to agree to that for the reason that 
the ground might by and by be required for other and more 
advantageous purposes. A portion was sub-let by the Com- 
missioners to a private Curling Club, who converted it into an 
excellent curling pond, and the Commissioners had the remainder 
laid out as public skating ponds and parks for the playing of 
cricket, football, &c. The Muir since 1894 has been under the 
management of the Town Council themselves, the Police Com- 
mission having then been incorporated with that body, and quite 
recently they had it transformed into an ornamental public 
park. The Stobsmuir, as thus laid out, is very much frequented 
by both old and young, and at various times is the scene of 
great animation and enjoyment. 


resbpterial Visitation of Dundee, 


In olden times the Church of Scotland appointed its Pres- 
hyteries to make periodical visitations to the respective parishes 
within their bounds. The object of such visitations was to 
inquire regarding the ecclesiastical state of the parishes, 
including the personal conduct of the ministers and other 
office-bearers of the churches, the provision made for the poor, 
the instruction given to the young, the administration of 
discipline, the condition of the fabric, &c. Parishioners in 
general resented these visitations as being too inquisitorial, and 
Presbyteries did not care for them as the duty was sometimes 
unpleasant; but the General Assembly stirred them up to be 
more diligent in holding them. Ultimately they fell into 
disuse, and they are now ranked among the things that were. 
Nowadays Presbyterial intervention in parishes is exceptional, 
it being only where a special emergency has arisen that a 
visitation is made. 

In accordance with the old practice, such a Presbyterial 
visitation of Dundee was held on 7th March 1711, and the 
following is an epitome of the proceedings, from which it will 
be observed that the affair was somewhat formidable. Con- 
sidered in the light of the present day, the reader will doubtless 
find from it some casual instruction as well as quiet amuse- 
ment. There were only two churches in the town at this 
time, the East and South Churches, of which there were three 
collegiate ministers. Previous intimation of the visitation was 


given by the reading fom the pulpits on 18th February of an 
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edict citing the Magistrates, heritors, elders, deacons, and all 
others concerned to attend. The proceedings began in the 
forenoon with public worship in the Hast Church conducted by 
the Rev. William Mitchell, the minister of the Third Charge, 
fe who preached a sermon on the text Isaiah 3d, verses x. and xi., 
‘‘Say ye to the righteous, that it shall be well with him; for 
they shall eat the fruit of their doings. Woe unto the wicked! 
it shall be ill with him; for the reward of his hands shall be 
given him,’’ and at the close the Presbytery met and was con- 
slituted. It was first resolved, after judgment, to approve 
of the sermon which they had just heard, and to thank Mr 
Mitchell for it. As he was not then present, one of the 
brethren, thinking he would be outside waiting, went to bring 
him in, but it was reported that: he had gone home. After 
this the Presbytery Officer called for those who had been cited, 
but no one appeared, and, as it was represented that some 
would be present at a later hour, the Presbytery adjourned 
till three o’clock in the afternoon. At the second diet there 
appeared the Rev. Samuel Johnston and the Rev. John Dal- 
gleish, the ministers of the First and Second Charges, the 
Magistrates of the town, amd several of the elders and deacons, 
and the Session Clerk, and, on their being interrogated, they 
replied that they had a church Bible, but neither the Confession 
of Faith nor the Acts of the General Assembly belonging to 
the Kirk-Session, although the ministers had both, and the 


records of the Kirk-Session were laid upon the table. 


The Ministers’ Conduct. 


The two ministers present were then asked to remove them- 
selves from the meeting, and, in their absence, the compearers 
remaining were “‘after being gravely and severely exhorted 
to answer according to their knowledge as being in the sight 
and presence of a heart-searching God,’’ examined as to the . 
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conduct of the ministers, particularly as.to whether they had a 
Gospel walk before the congregation; whether they kept much 
at home, giving attendance to reading, meditation and prayer, 
and study of the Scriptures, &c.; and it was answered that 
they walked as circumspectly as any ministers could do, and 
preached sound doctrine so far as the congregation could 
understand; that they were powerful and spiritual, sensible 
to their consciences so far as could be discerned, and applied 
their doctrine with authority and wisdom to the corruptions 
of the times, especially such as prevailed in the town and 
parish; that the service on Sabbath morning began at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon and ended about half an hour after 
twelve o’clock, and that in the afternoon began at two o’clock 
and ended about four; that they were not,given to repetition, 
except of what was useful and needful for edification; that 
they visited the people and families at least once a year, and 
that whenever they knew of any person being sick they never 
waited for an invitation, but went to visit them; that they 
frequently catechised the people, and administered the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, but that the children at school 
were not catechised; that they had week-day service and 
collections. The Magistrates, elders, and deacons then retired, 
and the Presbytery, having taken the evidence led into con- 
sideration, appointed the Moderator in their name to encourage 
the ministers in their labours, but to recommend them to take 
a more narrow inspection of the youth; and, on parties being 
called in, the Moderator exhorted the ministers accordingly. 
On Mr Johnston stating, in reply, that he and his colleagues 
had tried measures for a proper catechising of the youth, but 
without effect, the Moderator urged them to continue their 


endeavours. 
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Taking the Elders to Task. 


The elders and deacons next retired, and the ministers 
were examined as to the Kirk-Session. They stated that the 
Session was rightly constituted, and that at the meetings 
there was always a sufficienf quorum of elders present, but 
that several of them were not punctual in their attendance, 
and at the week-day sermon there was often one elder or 
deacon awanting for collecting for the poor at the church 
doors, so that, besides other bad effects, the poor’s fund 
suffered; that the elders accompanied, the ministers at the 
catechising of the people and the visitation of the sick when 
called upon, but that to.a query as to whether they visited 
the families within their distriets, and as the ministers sowed 
the seed the eld-rs sought for the fruit thereof among the 
people, ‘‘they answered with silence’; that the Session 
appointed an elder to attend meetings of the Synod, but not 
of the Presbytery. The ministers also stated that the Magis- 
trates assisted the Session in curbing vice and wickedness. 
Thereupon the elders and deacons were called in, and the 
Moderator, at the request of the Presbytery, thanked and 
encouraged the ministers, and recommended the elders and 
deacons to be very obedient in their attendance at the church 
doors, and advised the Session to proceed against such elders 
or deacons as were not orderly in the premises, and that the 
Session cause the elders to attend the Presbytery meetings. 


Too many Scandals. 


The Presbytery then examined the ministers in regard to 
the attendance of the people at church. In answer to a 
question whether the body of the people attended ordinances 
duly and timeously, and stayed till the last blessing was 
pronounced, they answered that such as did come were orderly 
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enough. The ministers further said that they wished the 
people were more diligent in improving their means of know- 
ledge. While some were submissive to admonition, exhortation, 
reproof, and censure when need requireth, they were somewhat 
defective in manifesting a suitable respect to their ministers 
and respective elders, and encouragement to them in their 
work. They regretted that there were many scandals. 

The Presbytery then inquired in regard to the state of the 
church fabric, seats, and utensils, the Communion cups and 
cloths, and they found that these were all in good order. 

A report by the examiners of the Kirk-Session records was 
next taken up, and, after consideration, they recommended as 
follows:—That the Session-Clerk be more exact in writing 

_the minutes, and particularly that he page the minute book 
and sign each minute as Clerk, beware of leaving pages blank 
or of making blots or of taking any paper out of the book, 
and that he mark the closing of the meetings with prayer ; 
that the Session observe the Acts of the General Assembly in 
matters of discipline, and take particular notice of all morti- 
fications and clear yearly with the factors; that the Session 
do not delay processes of scandal too long; that the deacons 
be more punctual in their attendance at meetings of Session 
and collections of the poor’s money, the Session to censure 
them on failure to do so; that the Session appoint some of 
their number to revise the minutes before they were written 
in the minute book; that a Confession of Faith and Acts of 
the General Assembly be provided for the use of the Session, 
and that the elders subscribe the former. After this, the 
beadles and church officers were called in, and the Moderator 
exhorted and admonished them to exercise sobriety ana an 
exemplary walk in the future, adding that if they did not 
amend their faults the Presbytery would be obliged to take, 


more particular notice of them. 
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Too Old to attend the Presbytery. 


In conclusion, the Presbytery despatched two of their 
number to wait upon the Rev. Mr Mitchell, and thank him 
for his sermon, and at the same time endeavour to prevail 
upon him to attend the meetings of Presbytery, it being known 
that such was not his habit. On their return, they reported 
that they had done so, and that Mr Mitchell had stated to 
them that he was an old man, and, desiring to live peaceably 
and quietly, he had resolved not to attend the meetings of 
Presbytery, whereupon the Presbytery approved of the conduct 
of the deputation, and, considering the fruitlessness of former 
essays in the matter, they were made to conceive that further 
endeavours for their said rev. brother’s attending the meetings 
would be altogether unsuccessful. The visitation was then 


closed. 
\ 
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Che Cross Chutch, 


SSO Ae 


I.—Its Origin. 


This church, which stands on the east side of South Tay 
Street, is une of the five churches which belong to the Ecclesi- 
astical Establishment of the City of Dundee in connection 
with the Church of Scotland, and as such are under the 
administration of the Town Council. It originally belonged 
to a congregation of Highlanders, who had been for several 
years previous worshipping in a small church in Long Wynd, 
and who built it in consequence of their need for better 
accommodation. It was then known as the new Gaelic Chapel, 
the services being conducted in the Gaelic language. The object 
of this article is to show why and how it came to be possessed 
by the Town Council. 

For several generations prior to the middle of the 16th 
century, famous in Scottish history as the era of the Reforma- 
tion, there stood, as already shown, on the site of that splendid 
pile of buildings on the north side of the Nethergate of Dundee, 
comprising the Kast, South, and Steeple Churches, a single 
church of large dimensions, called the Lady Kirk, or St Mary’s, 
of which the venerable tower, familiarly known as the Old 
Steeple, still standing, formed a part. The ground plan took 
the form of a Latin Cross, there being four portions—viz., 
chancel at the east end, nave at the west end, and north and 
south transepts between, with the tower adjoiming the nave on 
the west. It was then used as the Parish Church of Dundee, 


and the fabric was under the charge of and maintained by the 
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Town Council as representing the community. When the 
town was invaded by an English army in 1547, as is recorded 
in its annals, this magnificent church was stormed and set fire 
to and rendered useless. The only parts left standing were 
the tower and portions of the walls of the chancel and. 
transepts. For several years afterwards nothing was done 
towards restoring the building, but ultimately, throwgn the 
instrumentality of the Town Council, the chancel, and subse- 
quently, the south transept, were each restored and fitted up 
as places of worship by themselves, and they came to be known 
as the East and South Churches. The north transept continued. 
in ruins for upwards of 200 years, but in 1759 it also was 
restored and fitted up as an adiditional place of worship, and by 
reason of its situation distinguishéd as the Cross Church. 
Again, in 1788, the site of the nave of the original church 
was filled up by the erection of still another place of worship, 
and named the Steeple Church. In this way, therefore, the 
ground plan of the original building was restored, but as four 
separate churches. 

For nearly thirty years after its erection the Cross Church 
was used as a mission, and the services were conducted by 
probationers of the Church, who held the office of catechist and 
chaplain of the Hospital of Dundee, and for whose salary a 
private benefaction of 5000 merks had been provided. In 1788, 
however, by a decree of the Court of Teinds it was, along with 
the Steeple Church, endowed by the Town Council and put 
upon the Kcclesiastical Establishment of Dundee. By that. 
decree it was declared that the Town Council had the right 
and property of both churches, with power to set the seats 
and uplift the seat rents, but under burden of upholding the 
buildings and of providing to the ministers of each a competent 
stipend out of the revenue of the burgh of not less than £1000 
Scots (being £83 6s 8d stg.), inclusive as regards the minister of 
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the Cross Church the salary formerly paid to the catechist, and 
which was thereafter to be held as part of the stipend. Such, 
then, was the origin of the Cross Church and its endowment. 

Thence down to the beginning of the third decade of the 
19th century the four churches continued to stand as they 
were built, but at the end of that period they became, through 
stress of weather, somewhat dilapidated. Though of a superior 
design, their fine external appearance was detracted from by 
outside staircases leading to their galleries and inelegantly 
shaped windows, &c., and both the Cross and East Churches 
had second galleries, nick-named ‘‘cock-lofts.’”’ At the time 
of their erection the Town Council were not flush of money 
and had but limited means of raising funds, and the town had 
passed through several unfortunate vicissitudes, such as the 
invasions by General Monk in 1651, and by the Jacobite Rebels 
in 1716 and 1745. Now that prosperity in trade had set in the 
Town Council inaugurated a scheme for the renovation and 
improvement of the churches, and in the course of a few years 
the scheme was carried out at a cost of about £9000. The 
Cross Church wag not only renovated, outside and inside, but 
also enlarged by the addition of an aisle. The churches, with 
their noble tower, now formed a handsome pile of buildings, 
and the inhabitants were proud of it. There was then no 
bitter sectarism, and the Town Council worked harmoniously 
with the Kirk-Session in the administration of the churches. 

By a decree dated 3d October 1834 the Presbytery, in virtue 
of the General Assembly Chapel Act of that year, which was 
afterwards declared by the Civil Courts to have been illegal, 
attached districts to the several churches within the town, and 
formed them into quoad sacra parishes. The district given to 
the Cross Church was named ‘‘ St John’s,’’ and the church has 
ever since also been called by that name. 

All continued to go well until 3d January 1841, wien an 
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unfortunate calamity occurred. At an early hour of that day, 
which was a Sunday, fire broke out in the South Church, caused 
by the overheating of one of its stoves, and developed into a 
terrible conflagration, overtaking both the East and Cross 
Churches, and rendering the three useless. By the praiseworthy 
efforts of the Fire Brigade the Steeple Church was saved, but 
the devastation was immense and pitiful to look at, and caused 
great gloom and lamentation among the inhabitants. The con- 
gregations being thus churchless, the Town Council, upon whom 
the burden of maintaining the buildings lay, immediately set 
about securing temporary accommodation for them. This was 
not an easy matter, for the town was in possession of only one 
or two small halls, and there were only a few other small 
churches, but they secured the Original Secession Chapel in 
Reform Street for the Hast Church congregation, the Inde- 
pendent Chapel in Lindsay Street for the South congregation, 
and the new Gaelic Chapel in South Tay Street\and which had 
been just completed for the Cross congregation. 


II.—Its Transportation. 


‘‘ Misfortunes,’’ says the proverbialist, ‘‘ never come singly,”’ 
and regrettably the lamentable fire was but the first of a series 
of that category which was now to attend the churches. In 
the first place, it was discovered that the three burned buildings 
had only been partially insured against loss by fire, the extent 
being only £1000 for each. After the recent expenditure of 
£9000 upon the renovation of the churches this was very 
remarkable, and must have been due to inadvertence. *° The 
£3000 to be got from the Insurance Company, it was obvious, 
would not be sufficient to meet the cost of reerecting even 
one of the destroyed buildings, and the funds of the Town 
Council were at a low ebb.. With outside aid, however, the 


Town Council entered into a contract for the rebuilding in the 
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meantime of the East Church, and the foundation-stone was 
laid in the following year. Then, before the building was 
completed, there occurred the great secession in the Church of 
Scotland, well known as the Disruption, and which culminated 
in the foundation of the Free Church. The Town Council, 
owing to a majority of their members having joined the new 
body, now took up an antagonistic attitude towards the Kirk- 
Session, with the result that they unwarrantably reduced the 
stipends of the ministers of the whole of the churches to low 
sums, and attempted to get rid of their obligations in regard 
to the buildings. In particular, they purposely delayed the 
rebuilding of the South and Cross Churches, and allowed them 
to continue in ruins for about three years. Ultimately the 
Kark-Session, in accordance with the law of the land in such 
cases, presented to the Presbytery a petition to compel the 
Town Council to rebuild these churches. The Town Council, 
in answer, contended that, as hundreds of the congregation 
had seceded, the same necessity for the buildings as formerly 
did not now exist, and at least one of them ought to be 
suppressed. The Presbytery, however, declined to entertain 
that plea, and, after certain procedure, extending over six 
months, they, on 5th May 1845, passed a decree ordering both 
churches to be rebuilt. This caused some consternation in the 
Town Council. The new building for the Kast Church con- 
gregation, which had now been completed, had cost about 
£5000, and they felt that they could not face the expenditure 
of double that sum, or nearly so, to build another two churches. 
After certain negotiations they presented a reclaiming petition 
to the Presbytery, and pleaded for the case being reconsidered, 
offering to build one church for the South Church congregation, 
and producing plans and specifications for it, and stating that 
they had purchased the new Gaelic Chapel, and craving that it 
might be accepted in lieu of the Cross Church. As this put 
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a new aspect upon the state of affairs, the Presbytery ultimately 
approved of the purchase of the chapel, and appointed the title 
to be laid before them with a view to its being examined and 
approved of by their agent, Mr William Reid, solicitor. Subse- 
quently Mr Reid reported that some obstacles had been raised 
to the title, but these were being removed, and were likely to 
be so; and, as he was satisfied with the contracts which had 
been entered into for the rebuilding of the South Church, he 
did not intend to move the Presbytery further on the subject ; 
and there the matter, so far as the Presbytery were concerned, 
ended. : 

Of course, the Town Council had also and chiefly to be 
satisfied with the title to the Gaelic Chapel, and it appears 
the Town Clerk had taken exception to it on the ground that 
the chapel stood in name of trustees, and was to be the property 
of the congregation in connection with the Presbytery, and 
adhering to the Church of Scotland, that it could only be sold 
by the trustees in the event of a sale being agreed to by the 
congregation, and that such an agreement could not now be 
entered into, because the congregation and their minister had 
joined the Free Church. The Town Council accordingly 
declined to carry out the purchase. The Trustees then con- 
sulted counsel on the subject, and as there was a bond over 
the chapel they were advised to get the bondholders to call 
the bond up, and failing its being redeemed by a certain time, 
to realise their security by publicly selling the building, which 
would give the Town Council an opportunity of purchasing it 
of new. This advice was taken, and the bondholders having 
acquiesced in the proposal, they gave the necessary intimation 
for repayment of the bond, and as the trustees failed to redeem 
it the chapel was, after advertisement, exposed to sale by 
public roup in Edinburgh on 15th Sptember 1846, at the upset 
price of £1600, which was the amount at which the Town 
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Council had previously agreed to purchase it privately from 
the trustees. At the sale, and immediately on the articles 
being read, the Town Clerk drew attention to a clause which 
they contained, to the effect that the exposers’ title was to 
be taken as it stood without liability of exception, and 
he stated that he declined to offer under it. As 
there were no other probable purchaser, the presiding agent 
deleted the clause, and the auctioneer having raised his 
hammer, the Town Clerk, on behalf of the Town Council, 
offered the upset price, and he being the only offerer, the 
hammer came down on the table, and the Council were 
. declared the purchasers. Subsequently the bond and titles 
of the property were sent to the Town Clerk for preparation 
of the necessary conveyance in favour ofythe Council. On 
his examining these he took some exception to the procedure 
which had been followed under the bond, and he again declined. 
to carry: out the purchase, on the ground that the bondholders 
could not legally convey the property. Tantalisation ensued, 
and the advice of counsel was once more resorted to, followed 
by an action raised in the Court of Session by the bondholders 
to have their procedure declared valid. The action being 
directed against the Town Council, they lodged a defence to 
it, and both parties having been heard on their pleas, the 
Court took the case to avizandum, and afterwards issued a 
decree repelling the defence stated, and declaring that the 
bondholders had a good title to sell the chapel, and did validly 
exercise their right under the bond. The Town Clerk’s objec- 
tion being thus got rid of, the price was paid, and in exchange 
the property was by a formal deed declared conveyed to the 
Town Council as patrons of the Kirk Fabric Fund of the town. 
Their lease of the chapel as tenants thus ended, and they took 
possession of it as proprietors, and the congregation continued, 
and still continue, to occupy it as the Cross Church. Its 
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substitution for the original building as accepted by the Presby- 
tery was in effect a simple case of transportation brevs manu, 
without the aid or sanction of the Teind Court. 

Since then the fabric of the church has become dilapidated, 
and, it being also unsuitable for modern requirements, a scheme 
is in project for having another transportation, but this tame 
with judicial authority. With that view a provisional arrange- 
ment has been come to between the Town Council and the Kirk- 
Session for the building of a new church on a site in the west 
end of the city 


III.—Its Ministers. 


During the 152 years of its existence there have been only 
twelve ministers in the charge. “Iwo of these held it for over 
half of that period, and both died in office—viz., Rev. Dr Alex- 
ander Peters, for twenty-seven years, and Rev. Dr Peter Grant, 
for fifty-one years, but each a short time before his death 
retired from active duty, and had an assistant and successor 
appointed to him. One other also died in office, Rev. Wilham 
Reid, after holding it for about nine years; another; Rev. 
James Thomson, resigned the charge; and still another, Rev. 
Dr Roxburgh, seceded from it and joined the Free Church after 
being in it for twenty-four years and nine years respectively. 
Six were cailed and translated to other churches after short 
ministries, viz.:—Rev. Robert Small, to the Hast Church ; 
Rev. Patrick M‘Vicar, to the South Church; Rev. John Ander- 
son, to Perth; Rev. Andrew Johnston, to Paisley; Rev. James 
Ceesar, to Panbride; and Rev. George Christie, to Edinburgh. 

Special interest attended the call given to Mr Christie in 
April 1908, which was from St Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh. 
Calls to ministers of the Church of Scotland in Dundee to the 
Scottish Metropolis were up till then somewhat of a rarity. 


They had been ‘‘like angels’ visits, few and far between.’’ 
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‘There ws no special reason for this, but it may have been 
attributable to the ministers themselves, as it was well known 
that they had not had the character of being migratory. The 
Edinburgh stipends are certainly higher than those in Dundee, 
but the inducement on that score is counterbalanced by the 
fact that an east-windy, west-endy atmosphere has to be 
endured which ministers in Dundee have never cared for. It 
was just sixty-five years since such a translation had taken 
place, the last being that of the Rev. David Arnot, of the 
South Church, to the High Church, Edinburgh, in 1848, and 
we had to go as far back as 1728 for a similar translation, being 
that of the Rev. Robert Kinloch, also from and to the same 
churches. These three, it appeared, had been the only transla- 
tions which had taken place between the Reformation and the 
date of Mr Christie’s call, a period of about three and a half 
centuries. Besides, St Andrew’s Church, to which Mr Christie 
was called, was the scene of the Disruption, it being the 
building where the General Assembly met, and from which so 
many ministers walked out. Since Mr Christie’s induction 
there, it may be mentioned, however, that two other calls have 
come from Edinburgh—viz., to Rev. J. M. M‘Luckie, of 
Wallacetown, to Lady Yester’s, and Rev. W. Lyall Wilson, to 
St Cuthbert’s. Thus we have the ratio of one per year for the 
last three and one per century for the previous three. 

It is a trite saying that ‘‘history repeats itself,’’ and 
although it is not always true it sometimes is. A case in 
point happened with regard to the filling up of the existing 
vacancy caused by Mr Christie’s translation. 

When the Presbyterian form of government was finally 
secured to the Church of Scotland by the Revolution Settlement 
of 1690, it was distinctly stipulated that the presenting of 
ministers to vacant charges should be vested in the heritors and 
elders of the respective parishes, but with the condition that 
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if they failed to exercise the right within six months it should 
devolve upon the Presbytery, and when, in 1711, the right of 
presentation was taken from the heritors and elders and 
restored to the patrons, who were then the founders of the 
churches or their successors, it was under the same proviso. 
It is interesting to note here that the object of the limitation 
was to prevent a church from remaining too long vacant, and 
that it was a continuation of a very ancient law in Scotland. 
Tt existed in times of Popery, when patronage was in full 
force, and in the case of a neglect to present the right fell to 
the Bishop of the diocese. It was known in legal and ecclesi- 
astical phraseology of the jus devolutum. 

Well, in 1851, the ministerial charge of the Cross Church 
became vacant by the translation to Panbride of the Rev. 
James Cesar. The patrons of the church were the Town 
Council, who purchased it. As a result of the Disruption, 
which had occurred a few years previously, that body, or 
rather a majority of them, for they were Dissenters, had 
become very antagonistic to the Church of Scotland. On 
being called upon to present a minister for the Cross Church 
they positively declined to do so, or to take any steps whatever 
to fill up the vacancy, and the congregation were accordingly 
put to much inconvenience. The Presbytery were helpless in 
the matter for six months, but on the expiry of that period 
the right devolved upon them, and they immediately set about 
looking for a minister for the church, and shortly afterwards 
appointed Rev. Peter Grant (afterwards Dr Grant), who was 
then a young probationer, and who continued in the benefice 
until his death after the long period of over half a century. 

In 1874, by an Act of Parliament, the law of patronage was 
abolished, and the right to elect a minister to a vacancy given 
to the congregation subject to such regulations as might be 
framed by the General Assembly, with the proviso that if no 
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election should be made by them within six months the night 
to elect should accrue to the Presbytery. In this way the 
old principle of the jus devolutum was preserved. Strange to 
say, in view of their declinature to exercise their right im 
1851, the Dundee Town Council were averse to the passing of 
this Act. They had apparently by this time discovered that 
patronage after all had a considerable value, and so they 
presented a petition to Parliament opposing the measure 
for its abolition, but their efforts were of no avail. 

Owing to Mr Christie’s translation the ministerial charge of 
the Cross Church became vacant. After no fewer than four 
polls under the regulations of the General Assembly (a pro- 
digious attempt, surely), the congregation failed to elect a 
successor during the statutory period of thevacancy. The duty 
therefore fell to the Presbytery, and, as has been shown, this 
was the second time of such an occurrence in the same church, 
and thus history repeated itself. The appointment was given 
to the Rev. Marshall B. Lang, the present minister. 
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The Old Steeple Hells of Hundee, 


+e 


Origin of Bells in General. 


The origin of bells is unknown, there being no record, not 
even a tradition, of the manner or purpose of their invention. 
There is abundant written evidence, however, to show that 
they were in use at a very remote period of the world’s history. 
The earliest mention of them is in the Bible—Exodus, chapter 
Xxvili., verse 33—where they are spoken of as forming part 
of the ornamentation of the pontificial robe of the Jewish 
High Priest in the time of Moses. These were small golden 
bells, and their purpose was to give sound for notice to the 
assembly of the approaching of the High Priest to the 
sanctuary, or of his passing by. It would appear that subse- 
quently a similar practice prevailed of attaching such bells 
to the robes of the ancient kings of Persia, and small bronze 
bells to horses and chariots in other foreign countries. It is 
possible that there were in these primitive days other kinds 
of bells, larger, and used apart from mere ornamentation. 
In Genesis, chapter iv., verse 22, Tubal Cain is spoken of as 
an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron, and an 
ancient writer in the East has declared that that gentleman 
formed his sounding metal into a rough sort of bell, and, 
further, that Noah employed it for calling his carpenters to 
work in constructing the Ark; but Scripture itself is silent 
upon the point, ay, even as to whether Noah had any car- 
penters. Whether this be so or not, the Bible speaks of there 


being in use at the time of the Israelites, pots, kettles, and 
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cauldrons, and also furnaces, so that thére must then have 
been artificers or workers in metal, and it is considered probable 
that the sound produced by the striking upon the metal in 
the making of these utensils, or upon the utensils themselves, 
may have led to the construction of a larger form of bell. 
If such larger bells were so constructed, however, it must have 
been for some other purpose than that of calling the people 
together for public worship, for that was done in those days 
by trumpet. Trumpets are frequently spoken of in the Bible 
as instruments of call; but down to the introduction of 
Christianity, and for long after, church bells seem to have been 
unknown. ; 

Whatever may have been their origin, it is quite evident 
that bells were designed as instruments for producing sound 
for public recognition as some particular signal or call, and as 
such for many ages they have existed of various shapes and 
sizes—small, medium, large, and ponderous—constructed of 
various kinds of material, and used for various purposes all 
over the civilised world. They are now an _ indispensable 


necessity, or, in technical phraseology, a sine qua non. 


Church Bells. 
At an early period of the Christian era hand bells were 


used in connection with the ritualistic services of the Churches, 
both in the East and West. Some centuries afterwards bells, 
larger than those rung by the hand, hung and tolled by rope, 
were employed as they are now for summoning worshippers 
together, special steeples or towers or belfries being erected 
for their accommodation. The exact date of their introduction 
is unknown, but there is evidence of their existence in Europe 
in the 7th century. In the 15th century they were numerous, 
and of large dimensions. They were also tolled on special 
occasions, such as when any particular person was dying, or 
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in celebration of victory in battle. " Sometimes religious services 
were held during the casting of these bells, and at their 
consecration. In the days of superstition bells were believed 
to have power to disperse storms, pestilence, &c., and were 
often rung violently for these purposes. 

The introduction of small bells for practical purposes into 
Scotland is unknown, but doubtless it would be coeval with 
the rise of the towns. They would in all probability be re- 
quired for signaling the hours of the day or calling workmen 
together, &c. Such bells at that time in the Hast had been 
indispensable in social life or general~convenience, and their 
necessity would also be felt in the West. Neither is there 
any record of the introduction of the church bell. When the 
Roman Catholic religion prevailed~ in Scotland there were 
many church bells, but at the destruction which occurred at 
the Reformation they fared badly. A few, however, have been 
preserved. In several towns these bells were used also for 
social as well as religious objects. They were not altogether 
the property or under the charge of the Church, but rather 
of the Town Council, who in those days worked with the 
Church authorities. The bells were rung on the occasion of 
victory in battle, or of some special rejoicing, or for some 
special object. In particular, they were rung daily at eight 
o’clock in the evening as a signal to the inhabitants originally 
to extinguish their fires and lights, a necessary precaution in 
those days when nearly all the houses were chiefly built of 
wood, but in later days to retire to rest. This practice was 
known as the ringing of the curfew, the name being derived 
from the French term, couvrefeu, meaning cover fire, and had 
been long common throughout Hurope. 
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The Old Steeple: Its First Bells. 


Now, for several centuries past a very prominent archi-» 
tectural feature of the town and city of Dundee has been, 
and still is, that noble edifice which stands on the north side 
of the Nethergate, familiarly known as the Old Steeple, of 
which every inhabitant feels justly proud, and which is the 
admired of all admirers. When it was built no one knows, 
the origin having been lost in the mist of antiquity, no record 
of it being extant. From its style of architecture, and by 
its comparison to other similar towers of known or ascertained 
origin, and the masons’ marks upon it, its foundation has been 
adjudged by those well qualified to speak on the subject to 

- belong to the beginning of the fifteenth century. There is a 
romautic story that it formed part of Oe church in Dundee 
built by the Earl of Huntingdon in the twelfth century in 
fulfilment of a vow made by him while under shipwreck on 
the coast of Egypt in connection with an appeal to heaven to 
save him and help him to return to his native town in safety ; 
but while it is believed that such a church was built, it has 
been ascertained that the style of architecture of the tower 
does not belong to the style which existed in that early period. 
All is mere conjecture, however. Whatever may be the age 
of the building, this, at least, is known, that it was in existence 
in and for several years previous to 1540, when it is referred 
to in the minutes off the Town Council. It then formed part 
of a magnificent church of large dimensions, the ground plan 
of which took the form of a Latin cross, consisting of four 
portions—chancel, north and south transepts, and nave, the 
tower being at the west end of the nave. The church was 
then under Popish sway, and was occupied as the Church of 
the Parish of Dundee, and called the Lady Kirk or St Mary’s. 
The upper part of the tower being designed as a belfry, there 
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is every probability that it would ‘at its erection be furnished 
with a large bell. At all events it did have such a bell in 
1495, but when it was fitted up, and whether it was a gift 
or a ‘purchase, no one knows. The minutes for that year 
of the Town Council, who were the administrators of the 
church, record the receipt of a gift from a burgess named 
George Spalding of ‘‘ane gryt bell’’? for the church, and of a 
resolution that on his death they shall ‘‘ gar ring the twa bells 
of the kirk,’ thus showing that there was already a bell in 
use, and that this gifted bell was a second one. It would 
appear that other three bells were subsequently gifted to the 
church, but by whom is not stated, and that by the beginning _ 
of the sixteenth century the tower contained a peal of five 
bells. ee 

It would also appear that a good many years previous to 
this period a clock had also been fitted up in the tower, which 
struck the hours upon one or other of the bells, but without 
outside dials, the original design of the tower not having 
provided for these. In 1540 this bell, by reason of old age 
and long use became decayed and irreparable, so that the 
Town Council caused it to be removed and another to be 
substituted for it, making provision for its striking upon the 
five bells. 


The English Plunder the Bells: New Ones 
supplied by Town Council. 


As is well known in Scottish history, the English in 1547 
invaded Scotland with a view of compelling the Queen Regent 
to agree to a marriage proposed by Henry VIII. between his 
young son Edward, the future King of Mngland, and her young 
daughter, the future Queen of Scotland, but to which the 
Regent objected. After destroying Leith and a great part of 


Edinburgh, they despatched a powerful fleet to the Firth of | 
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‘Tay to bombard Dundee. This on arrival there the fleet did, 
and took possession of the town. During their occupancy 
they fortified the tower of St Mary’s Church with guns and 
soldiers. Ultimately they retreated, but before doing so they 
despoiled the interior of the church and tower of everything 
that was of value to themselves, and then set fire to and 
stormed the grand building. It was rendered useless, the 
only parts left undemolished being the chancel and the tower. 
The upper part of the tower, however, was considerably 
injured, the roof and floors being burned. Amongst the 
plunder were the five bells of the tower, which were shipped 
off to England. Nothing more has since been heard of them 
here, and it would be interesting to know whether they are 
still in existence, and, if so, where they now are. The new 
clock was completely destroyed. The church and tower stood 
in their ruined state for a few years. Ultimately the chancel 
part of the church left standing was fitted up as a, church 
by itself. Some temporary repairs were also made upon the 
tower, including a new roof, which seems to have been un- 
substantial, probably of thatch, for there was a scarcity of 
slates then, and it had to be renewed not long afterwards. 
The Town Council also purchased and erected in the tower a 
new clock and bell, the purchase price being raised by a tax 
of £200°Scots upon the burgesses. About three years afiter- 
wards a second bell was purchased by the Council from a 
Dundee merchant, but on second thoughts, after payment of 
the price, but before being hung, it was considered to be too 
small, and it*was sent to Flanders and interchanged for a 
large one, which was brought to the town aad set up beside 
the other one in the tower. The interchanging of the bells 
was remitted to the Kirkmaster, who received instructions 
from the Council to borrow, ‘‘as cheap as he could,’’ sufficient 


Flemish money to pay the cost of the exchange, the Treasurer 
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being also ordered to pay the borrowed money, along with the 
Kirkmaster’s expenses, within forty days after the arrival 
of the bell at the pier of Dundee. All this was before the 
Reformation. When that great event occurred no further 
injury was done to the tower, and the tower still continued to 
be furnished with the two bells. In 1593 a new bell of large 
dimensions was set up, apparently in substitution for one of 
these. The two bells were thereafter called ‘‘the little bell’ 


and ‘‘the great bell.” 


Violent Ringing of the Bells by Jacobite Rebels. 


In 1745, as is well known im history, a second Jacobite 
rebellion broke out in Scotland. An army of rebels arrived 
in and took possession of the town. During their occupancy 
the tower bells were rung with great vehemence in celebration 
of a supplement to their number from #rance, and the great 
bell suffered injury in its brim, which somewhat affected its. 
tone. It remained in this broken condition and sounded 
defectively until 1819, when it was taken down and recast in 
reduced weight, and rehung. By this time three additional 
churches had been built, one upon each of the sites of the 
south and north transepts and the nave of the old church, 
the exterior shape of the original building being thus restored, 
but as four separate churches. The tower, however, had stood 
isolated for the long period of 240 years. Although consider- 
able repairs had been made upon the tower from time to 
time, it was observed to be falling into a state of decay 
through the action of the elements of the weather to which 
it had been subjected during the long period of its existence, 
and a public movement was set afloat and successfully carried 
out for having it thoroughly renovated. This was done in 
1873 at a cost of over £8780, more than the half of which 


was met by subscriptions, the remainder being taken from 
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the Common Good of the city. In addition there was a most 
handsome gift from six generous citizens of six new bells for 
the tower. The donors were Sir John Leng, Sir Thomas 
Thornton ; J. W. Thomson, solicitor; Frank Henderson, M.P. ; 
Provost Cox, and Mr William Harris, merchant—all of whom 
have since died. The peal now formed a full octave, and in 
order to bring one of the old bells—the little bell—in unison 
with the others it was also, like its old companion, recast and 
reduced in weight. In this way, therefore, was the venerable 
Old Steeple renewed in great strength and noble appearance, 
and its capacious belfry properly furnished. 


How the Bells are Rung, and their Purpose. 


All the bells are so hung as to be made to swing, and they 
are tolled by ropes passing through holes in the floor of the 
belfry to-the chamber immediately below, where stand the 
bellringers. They are fitted in a large frame. The two 
old bells weigh respectively 20 cwt. and 14 ewt. 19 Ibs., 
and in diameter they measure 49 inches and 48 inches. 
The inauguration of the octave took place on 2lst May 
1873, being the anniversary of the birthday of her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, when a magnificent peal was 
rung, involving 5040 changes in three hours, by eight 
expert bellringers from London, and they gave forth an 
astonishing volume of sound. The weight of each of the six 
new bells varies from 11 cwt. to 6 cwt., and they measure 
from 40 inches to 29 inches in diameter. In commemoration 
of the event, and of the’ restoration of the tower, a memorial 
stone was ceremoniously laid in the west wall by Provost Cox 
in presence of a large gathering of citizens. A set of hand 
chimes was also gifted by Messrs William Myles, accountant, 
and Patrick Anderson, merchant, so as to render the peal 


more serviceable. 
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The office of bellringer in olden times was considered so 
important as to require from its holder before entering on 
his duties an oath for faithful administration, but while the 
duties are just as onerous as formerly, and perhaps more so, 
no such oath is now asked for. It is also on record that several 
years ago the office was held successively by father and son 
in one family of the name of Scott for four generations. It 
seems to have been recognised as a hereditary possession. 

The tower bells have always been rung for assembling 
worshippers on Sunday, but in times_of Popery they were 
also rung three times daily for morning Matins, mid-day Mass, 
and Evensong, and also at four o’clock in the morning for 
intimating the breaking in of the active day, and at nine 
o’clock evening, for retiring to rest, which was by the great bell 
alone, and known as the curfew. The bells were also rung when 
desired at the passing of life, at death, and also at funerals ; 
but for this privilege a small charge was made, unless it was 
remitted for some special reason, as was occasionally done, 
such as a mark of respect, or for some particular service done. 
After the Reformation the practice of ringing on these occa- 
sions ceased, and as the church services became fewer in 
number the bells did not require to be rung so often as before 
for worship. The curfew continued, and to this day continues 
to be rung. For a considerable period after 1590 every in- 
habitant possessing a house with a fireplace had for the ringing 
of the curfew to pay a tax of 8d Scots to the bellringer. About 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the hour was changed 
to ten o’clock, at which it still remains, but no special charge 
is now made except in so far as the same is included in the 
bellringer’s salary, which is paid by the Town Council out 
of the ordinary rates gathered for the administration of the 
town. The hour of the early morning bell was also changed 
to 5.30, at which it is still rung. For many years also, until 
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quite recently, the bells continued to be rung daily at eight 
o’clock in the morning, not for divine service in the church, 
but for work. The bells have also been rung on special 
occasions, such as the birth or marriage of a member of the 
Royal Family, or a public festival. Muffled peals on one 
of the bells have likewise been given on the occasion of the 


funerals of some eminent personages or public officials. 


The Curfew Bell. 


In the beginning of last year an attempt was made in the 
Town Council, through their Works Committee, while under a fit 
of economy after a burst of extravagance, to put an ena to 
the morning and evening ringing of the great bell. This roused 
‘the ire of one of the Councillors (Rev.“Walter Walsh), and 
brought forth a protest from him on the ground that the 
ringing was known as that of the curfew, which had been 
rung for so many centuries. He said the cost of the ringing 
was only £8 10s yearly, yet those who opposed it would blithely 
spend thousands of pounds on a sanatorium or in laying down 
» tramway lines. It was, however, not because of the cost that 
objection was taken to the ringing of the bell, but of the 
existence of certain irregularities on the part of the bell- 
ringers, which was a matter of police supervision, and they 
were not to sacrifice the history, the romance, and the poetry 
of an ancient institution, and haggle over an expenditure of 
£8 10s. There were, he further said, members of Council who 
had no conception of such things, but were like the donkey 
which only gave heed to the carrot under its nose. Another 
Councillor, Mr A. F. Burke, in reply, scouted the idea of there 
being anything of romance or poetry about the bell, which, he 
said, was but a reminder of their subjugation by the Norman. 
As all this put another aspect upon the proposal, it was 
remitted for further consideration, and ultimately the Council 
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unanimously resolved to continue the ringing of the curfew 
as formerly, but by electricity, their Hlectrical Engineer, whom 
they previously consulted, having assured them that that could 
be done, and at a cost of about £3 yearly. Alas! how old 
methods succumb in this present mechanical age to the march 
of science. Electrical apparatus have since been fitted up, 
and the bell is now rung automatically. 

Such, then, in brief, is the history of the Old Steeple bells 
They have played in their day an interesting part in the ups 
and downs of our ancient city, and, so far as they have been: 
‘preserved, form one of its valuable assets. Long may the 
noble tower, which has in ages past withstood shot and shell 
and fire and tempest, be able to house and protect them. 
Long may they continue by a muffled peal to weep with those 
who weep, and by a merry peal rejoice with those who rejoice. 
Long may. they continue to announce the hours and flight of time. 
Long may they continue to sound a call to the house of 
prayer. Long may the curfew continue to sound the break 
of morn, and toll the knell of parting day. Perish the thought 


of its silence. 
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